cfiitor  &  PublistiGi* 

^  *  * 


Chicago  Tribun 
led  all  newspapers 
all  over  the  country 
in  national  food 
linage  last  year.^ 


Every  week,  the  Chicego  Tribune 
audience  spends  $31,500,000  for 
groceries  in  Metropoiiten 
Chicego  alone— $10. 200. 000 
more  than  the  audience  of  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Market  Power:  Chicago 


Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tnhune 


IN  SAN  ANTONIO.. 
THE  LIGHT  LEADS 


ALL  THE  WAY 


MARCH.  1964 
PUBLISHERS’  STATEMENTS 


For  THE  LIGHT... 
An  All-Time  High! 


For  THE  LIGHT... 
An  All-Time  High! 


For  THE  LIGHT... 
An  All-Time  High! 


EVENING 

LIGHT 

91.355 


EVENING 

NEWS 

43,429 


MORNING 

EXPRESS 

47,928 


EVENING 

LIGHT 

71,675 


EVENING 

NEWS 

29,747 


MORNING 

EXPRESS 

34,685 


TOTAL  CITY  ZONE 
CIRCULATION 

The  Lijrht  has  as  much  City  Zone 
Circulati(»n  as  the  other  two  news¬ 
papers  combined. 


HOME  DELIVERED 
CIRCULATION 

The  Lifrht  has  more  home  deliv¬ 
ered  city  circulation*  than  the 
other  two  papers  combined. 


EVENING 

LIGHT 

112,533 


EVENING 

NEWS 

54,742 


MORNING 

EXPRESS 

69.469 


TOTAL  NET  PAID 
CIRCULATION 

Daily  circulation  of  The  Light  is 
double  that  of  The  News  and  <32% 
more  than  The  Express. 


FIRST  CHOICE  OF  READERS  •  FIRST  CHOICE  OF  RETAILERS 
Reach  67%  of  all  newspaper  households  through 


‘By  independent  carriers  filing  lists 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Unian 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  ieurnal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


...in  the  27th  jy  metro  market!" 

'  *Sourc«:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Budget  and  1W0  Census  of  pop 


Sports  minded  people  in  Indiana’s  biggest  indus¬ 
trial  and  distribution  center  have  the  money  and 
nearby  facilities  for  every  type  of  sports  and  rec¬ 
reational  enjoyment.  They  spend— and  spend  big 
—for  fishing,  hunting,  boating,  golf  and  bowling 
equipment.  And,  they  look  for  the  best  buys  in 
the  state’s  two  biggest  newspapers,  The  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News. 


These  two  papers  give  national  and  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  saturation  coverage  of  the  7-county  In¬ 
dianapolis  Metro  Market .  . .  and  53.6%  coverage 
of  the  entire  $4.7  billion,  45-coimty  Central  Indi¬ 
ana  trading  area.  To  catch  more  customers  in  this 
prosperous  market,  use  this  fast-action  selling 
team  to  promote  yoiu*  products  and  tell  customers 
where  they  can  buy  them. 


You’re  IH...In  Indiana,  with 

The  Indianapolis  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 

(Morning  &  Sunday)  (Evening) 


Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


Design  for  successful  testing: 


in  Altoona,  “Test -Town,  Pa.” 

.  .  .  where  1965  retail  sales*  will  exceed  SS  million  a  week 

.  .  .  where  over  59%  of  income*  is  spent  on  LOCAL  purchases 

.  .  .  where  retailers  back  your  tests  with  sound  merchandising 

.  .  .  where  outside  buying  influences  practically  don't  exist 

,  .  .  where  just  one  daily  newspaper  reaches  4  out  of  5  homes 

'Altoona  S.M.A.  Est.,  EAP  1965  Market  Guide 


TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Eltoona  SEirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Baaiar,  Advarfising  Managar 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JULY  1 

9-12 — PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Pocono  Manor  Inn.  Pocono  Manor,  pg,  I 

12- 15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Marriott  -lotor  I 

Hotel,  Philadelphia.  I 

1 3- 17— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Lafayette  Hotel,  Long  Beach,  ^alif.  J 
13-24— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  sports  editors  (newspapers  ! 

under  75,000),  Columbia  University.  New  York.  I 

29- 30 — Ohio  Retail  Advertising  Workshop,  Columbus  Plaza,  Colurr.njs. 

AUGUST 

9-11— SNPA  (Eastern  Division)  Mechanical  Conference.  George  Vash- 
ington  Hotel,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

11-15 — United  States  Student  Press  Association,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

16-17— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinai,  V 

Blockade  Runner  Motel,  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.C. 

16-10— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Community  Inn,  Kilgore,  T'exas. 
16-19 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  Las 
Vegas.  Nev. 

23-27 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  1 

30- 31 — New  England  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Basin  Harbor  Club,  ! 
Basin,  Vermont. 


SEPTEMBER 

5-11 — International  Typographical  Union  convention.  Princess  Kaiulani  i 

Hotel,  Honolulu.  j 

12- 13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

13- 16 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Stadium  View  Inn,  Flushing 

Meadow.  N.  Y.  f 

15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  of  Canada,  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  j 

Montreal.  i 

18-20 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Continental 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

18-20 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Samoset  Hotel.  Rockland, 

Me. 

26- 27 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Orlando  Hotel,  Decatur. 

27- 29 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Claridge  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

28 -  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants'  Union  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington.  D.  C. 

OCTOBER 

4-6— PNPA  Classified  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

4- 7 — NNPA  Central  Region  Convention,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

5- 7 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers  conference,  Statler 

Hilton,  Washington.  D.  C. 

11-17 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

18-20 — Northern  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

20-22 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  20th  general  assembly.  Hotel 
Maria  Isabel,  Mexico  City. 

22-24 — PNPA  annual  convention,  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
25-28 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Sheraton. 
Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

NOVEMBER 

15-18 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  and 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

17- 21 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Camelback  and 
Mountain  Shadows.  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

18- 21 — National  Editorial  Association  Fall  Meeting  &  Trade  Show,  Pick-  ^ 

Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  III.  | 


IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Meiiienthaler  EamBd 


JANUARY  1965 

14-16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

APRIL  1965 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 
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Your  Washington  Merci. 

news  is  Je  vous  aime 

magnif  ique !  aussi. 

I  read  you 
every  day. 


M  PAOIS  - 


foiifts  nevralgioiMs  IKIIINI 


Editors  everywhere  recognize  the 
special  competence  of  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  in  matters  relating 
to  the  American  government. 

So  do  members  of  that  govern¬ 
ment.  Surveys  show  that  all  the 
Senators,  93%  of  the  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  95%  of  top  Executive 


department  officials  read  The 
Washington  Post  regularly.  To 
a  lesser  degree  they  aLso  read 
other  newspapers,  of  course,  but 
report  that  when  there’s  time 
for  only  one,  that  one  has  to  be 
The  Washington  Post. 

A  similar  feeling  pervades  the 
rank-and-file  of  Washingtonians. 


That’s  why  'fhe  Washington  Post  has 
nearly  50%  more  circulation  than 
any  other  Washington  newspaper, 
and  carries  so  much  more  advertising. 


★  ★  ★ 


PIONEERS 


SPEilALISTS 

"r*:- 


perfectionStsi 

IN 

NEWSPAPER 

MICROFILMING 

When  your  newspaper  has  been 
preserved  on  microfilm  by  Micro 
Photo’s  specialists  .  .  .  you  are 
equipped  with  the  quickest,  most 
efficient  reference  tool  in  exist¬ 
ence  today. 

For  ease,  speed  and  comfort  of 
reading  .  .  .  nothing  compares 
with  the  large,  clear  image  de¬ 
veloped  by  Micro  Photo’s  News¬ 
paper  Microfilming  Department. 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

DIVISION 

Bell  &  Howell  Companv 


Our  18-year  history  of  pio¬ 
neering  development  and 
specialization  in  the  field  of 
newspaper  microfilming  ,en- 
ablesusto  provide  the  finest 
quality  archival  newspaper 
microfilm  available. 

Write  for  full  information: 


MICRO  PHOTO  DIVISION 

BELL  Si  HOWELL  COMPANY 

1700  Shaw  Avenue  •  Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


Roor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  "heir"  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 

Name  . 

Address . 

City .  Zone .  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  chtck  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK.  N.Y.,  10022 

16.50  a  ymir,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countriet,  HOjOO 


doit 

★  ★ 


umn 
★  ★ 


Reporter’s  Reverie 

For  more  than  50  years,  A.  A.  Hoopingarner  gathered  .ind 
published  the  news.  Now  he’s  handing  it  out,  as  assistant 
state  auditor  (Ohio)  in  charge  of  public  relations  and  person¬ 
nel,  “Double  A" — Arthur  Addison — Hoopingarner  started  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Dover  Daily  Reporter  when  he  was  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school  .  .  .  Another  “oldtimer”  in  the  news  lately 
was  John  E.  Mansbarger,  who  made  the  trek  from  Redwood 
City,  Calif,  to  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  to  attend  his  school’s 
sesquicentennial  celebration.  In  1915,  when  he  was  a  stringer 
in  Mexico  for  “quite  a  few  papers,”  he  just  missed  being  caught 
by  Pancho  Villa’s  devoted  followers.  “I  got  across  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bridge  two  jumps  ahead  of  Villa’s  military  police,”  he 
recalled. 


Convention  Reporter's  Prayer 

Let  me,  oh  Lord,  be  in  the  encircling  gloom 
Of  tliut  most  fateful  place,  the  smoke- filled  room! 

—Tom  Pease 


.4  Myth  Is  As  Good  As  A  Mile  , . . 

If  you  write  something  nice  in  the  paper  about  people,  they 
will  call  you  or  write  you  a  note  thanking  you. 

Newspapermen  never  have  to  pay  for  restaurant  meals, 
saloon  drinks,  theater  or  ball  game  tickets  or  turnpike  tolls. 

Any  police  reporter  worth  his  salt  can  out-sleuth  20  detec¬ 
tives  and  10  FBI  agents. 

A  pleasant,  carefree  way  to  retire  is  to  run  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

Newsmen  have  so  much  fun  at  their  job  they  don’t  care 
about  money. 

Editors  who  scream,  wave  their  arms  and  spit  on  the  floor 
are  the  best  kind. 

When  a  newspaper’s  log  says  “Final”  it  means  it’s  the  last 
edition  of  the  day. 

Editors  and  publishers  from  Alaska  to  Hawaii  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  to  California  held  a  secret  meeting  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  agreed  to  instruct  their  television  critics  never  to 
say  anything  nice  about  Jack  Paar. 

If  you  back  a  politician  in  an  election,  and  he  wins,  he  will 
do  whatever  you  tell  him  to  do  from  that  day  forward. 

Any  reporter  would  rather  have  a  byline  than  an  extra  $10 
in  his  pay  envelope. 

All  sob  sisters  look  like  Liz  Taylor  except  the  blondes  who 
resemble  Jayne  Mansfield. 

It’s  easy  to  write  like  Ernie  Pyle  because  he  had  a  simple 
style. 

Newspapermen  are  heavier  drinkers  than  Marines,  jockeys, 
bookies,  professors  or  girdle  salesmen. 

A  star  reporter  can  tell  his  city  editor  to  go  to  hell  whenever 
the  mood  strikes  him,  and  the  editor  will  just  grin. 

Writing  headlines  is  fun  work. 

Any  newsman  worth  his  salt  can  make  $20,000  a  year  on 
the  side  writing  short  stories,  plays,  movie  scripts  or  novels. 

A  conscientious  journalist  will  write  his  own  obituary  to 
spare  his  colleagues  the  chore. 

— Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 

The  3  R*s  of  the  Fourth  Estate 

Pirk  a  paper  packed  with  scoops. 

Boil  down  the  news  and  heads. 

Mf>st  will  fall  into  three  grouptH— 

Buckets,  racial  strife  and  Beds. 

— A1  Goodman,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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WITH  NEW 


RECORD-BREAKINC 

CIRCULATION!!!!!! 

NOW  Alabama's  largest  and  most  influential  newspapers  take  your 
message  to 

290,185  homes  every  day  (UP  3,658  over  1963) 
227,467  homes  on  Sunday  (UP  4,190  over  1963) 

Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Stotement,  Morch  31,  1964,  subject  to  ABC  oudit. 

Let  Alabama's  MOST  POWERFUL  SELLING  FORCE  be  your  magic 
carpet  to  profit-making  sales  in  this 

$2^  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET!! 

Our  family  of  two-thirds  of  a  million  readers,  the  biggest  ever,  have 
money  in  their  pockets  .  .  .  and  endless  desire  for  new  merchandise 
and  services  of  every  kind! 

These  newspopers  are  a  vital  and  intimate  part  of  their  lives  .  .  . 
they  are  the  best  meeting  place  for  advertisers  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers! 

mtt 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
National  Representatives:  Moloney,  Regan  Cr  Schmitt 


For  more  than  116  years 
The  Associated  Press 
has  been  getting  you  the  news 
faster  than  humanly  possible 


MiriUCTICW  AMD  UUCUTf  CYOf 
M  M  Ml  M  «-»  IM  ivM  Ml  twM  iir  «M 


I- 


MMOKV  AOOMSS  Ktonnt 
DISMAY  StUCTCMI 


MfMO«Y  KJtHtl  RICISTtt 


MIMOKV  data  RICISTfll 


'  Nc'W  AP’s  third  computer  system  is  going  into  This  month  our  third  computer  arrived,  and  is 
action !  It’s  the  last  word  in  electronic  news  trans-  quickly  being  programmed  to  deliver  news  faster 
mission :  The  latest  example  in  AP’s  long  history  of  and  better  to  you.  All  the  news  on  our  typesetting 
bein^  faster  with  the  news—and  first  with  the  newest.  TA  and  Sports  wires  will  have  lines  automatically 

justified  by  the  computer.  And  the  TA  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  the  same  high  speed  as  your  sports  wire- 
66  words  per  minute.  You’ll  have  cleaner  tape  and 
type,  and  improved  composition  that  is  remarkably 
free  of  error.  You  will  get  more  content  in  every  line, 
save  space  and  money.  You’ll  keep  ahead 

with  AP.  The  Associated  Press 


Wlien  ship-to-shore  pigeons  were  the  fastest  way 
to  get  European  news  to  American  newspapers,  AP 
had  a  flock  of  them.  When  Marconi  needed  encour¬ 
agement  and  financing,  AP  provided  both.  AP  was 
first  with  printers  on  news  wires.  AP  was  first  with 
Wirei)hoto.  AP  was  first  with  automated  typeset¬ 
ting  tape.  AP  was  first— and  is  still  the  only  press 
association— with  its  own  computer  center  provid¬ 
ing  instantaneous  tabulation  and  microsecond 
transmission  of  stock  market  tables  to  newspapers, 
via  two  computers. 


fCESSING  SYSTEM 
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editorial 


On  Revealing  Income 

"D  F.p.  Steven  B.  Derounian  of  New  York  has  proviiled  us  with  a  ile- 
-■-^fense  of  his  proposetl  legislation  to  require  all  who  can  influence 
legislation,  including  editors  and  reporters  for  all  media,  to  reveal  all 
sources  of  income  (E&P,  June  20,  page  48). 

E8:P  editorially  attacked  the  bill  June  6  stating  it  would  be  “tan¬ 
tamount  to  licensing.”  We  still  feel  the  same  way. 

Rep.  Derounian  states  it  is  “simply  a  question  of  equality  .  .  . 
everyone  with  influence  shoidd  be  willing  to  subject  themselves  to 
equal  treatment.”  This  would  include  members  of  Congress,  civil 
employes,  etc. 

It  sounds  reasonable  on  the  face  of  it  but  we  still  object  to  anything 
that  ret]uires  a  p)erson  to  register,  or  provide  information  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  body,  or  fulfill  any  similar  requirement  as  a  condition  to  exer¬ 
cising  his  rights  as  a  journalist  under  the  First  Amendment. 

.\ny  such  government  requirement  compelling  a  newsman,  writer 
or  editor  to  meet  a  prescribed  set  of  circumstances  carries  with  it  a 
threat  of  penalty  if  it  is  not  done.  In  this  instance,  the  threat  logically 
is  to  deny  a  newsman  the  right  to  perform  his  work  in  certain  Wash¬ 
ington  areas  if  he  doesn’t  supply  the  spetified  information. 

That,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  the  l)eginning — if  it  should  be  up¬ 
held  as  constitutional — of  telling  j>eople  whether  or  not  they  can  be 
rejxtrters  and  where  they  can  work. 


Importance  of  Classified 

^|'’he  meeting  of  the  .Vsstxiation  of  Newspaper  Classified  .\dvertising 
Managers  held  in  New  York  this  week  has  heartl  optimistic  reports 
of  fantastic  growth  for  this  classification  in  the  future.  Judging  from 
the  already  phenomenal  gains  registered  by  classified  in  the  last  15 
years  the  optimism  is  justified. 

The  incoming  ANC.\M  president  rejxirted  classified  already  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  35%  of  total  daily  ad  revenue  for  his  papers  and  he 
believes  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  account  for  more  than  half 
of  the  ad  revenue  of  metropolitan  newspapers. 

Classified  advertising  volume  varies  from  city  to  city  usually  de¬ 
pending  ujxm  the  amount  of  effort  put  into  developing  it.  The  am¬ 
bitious  optimism  of  the  classified  managers  and  the  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  carried  in  some  places  should  be  enough  to  alert  all  newspaper 
head  offices  to  the  jxjtential.  It  won’t  come  in  over  the  transom.  It 
takes  imagination,  promotion,  selling  and  hard  work  to  build.  But 
the  business  is  there  and  the  results  for  the  advertiser,  and  in  dollars 
for  the  newspaper,  are  worth  the  effort. 


Hazard  of  the  Job 

June  15  it  was  re|xjrtetl  that  Ambassador  Lx>dge  had  asked  to 
^-^be  relieved  of  his  V’iet  Nam  jx)st  so  that  he  could  return  home. 
The  story  was  immediately  denied  in  Washington  and  Saigon.  It 
wasn’t  until  June  23  that  President  Johnson  said  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  on  June  19  by  Lodge  that  he  wanted  to  be  relieved.  For  more 
than  a  week  rejX)rters  and  their  newspajjers  were  made  to  appear  in¬ 
accurate  when  their  only  error  was  in  the  reasons  later  specified  by 
Lodge. 
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NO  MORE  ELEPHANT  STORIES.  PULEEZE!" 
Sandeson,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 


letters 

LETTERS 

In  a  speech  reprinted  in  E&P  (June  6) 
John  Cowles  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,  reports  the  Star  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  3,500  letters  last  year 
and  found  space  to  publish  more  than 
2,000. 

The  New  Bedford  Standard-Times,  with 
a  circulation  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Star’s,  received  2,300  letters  in  1963  and 
published  more  than  1,750  of  them. 

The  flow  of  letters  is  even  higher  this 
year. 

We  and  our  readers  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Cowles  that  editorial  pages  “need  not 
be  dull  and  unread.” 

Charles  J.  Lewin 

Editor,  Standard-Times, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Short  Takes 

Headlines: 

Lady  Bird 
Is  Given 
Third  Degree 

— Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 

• 

3  Psychiastrusts  Ask 
Ruby  Sanitary  Hearing 
— Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 

• 

Two  Squadrons 
Of  Second  Wing 
Get  New  Heads 

— New  Bern  (N.  C.)  Sun-Joumal 

• 

Moose  Gets  Divorce 
— Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer 

• 

Female  Cars  Shocked 
At  Obscenity  Notes 
— Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 


PHOTOGRAPHER’S  WIFE 

Rick  Friedman’s  story  about  the  ex- 
Mirror  photographers  at  the  World’s  Fair 
was  a  good  one,  and  I  know  (being  an 
ex-newspaper  woman)  that  stories  have  to 
be  cut  somewhere — but  I  would  like  the 
image  of  Bruce  Hopkins  (my  husband) 
to  be  more  than  just  a  guy  that  Gabor 
remembers.  And.  a  correction — he  was 
with  the  Mirror  27  years,  not  37. 

He  pioneered  in  color,  having  been  on 
the  staff  of  King  Features  first — covering 
the  finish  of  the  Howard  Hughes’  Round- 
The-World  flight  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field; 
and  the  only  photographer  to  photograph 
General  Marshall  and  Admiral  King  (dur¬ 
ing  World  War  H)  in  a  duo  portrait  (also 
in  color).  Other  VIP’s  include  Eisenhower, 
Truman.  Baruch,  Kennedy,  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  so  on  in  his 
coverage  at  the  airports  (for  18  years). 

And  for  seven  years,  after  civilian  flying 
was  allowed,  he  was  an  aerial  photography 
specialist  for  the  Mirror — covering  the 
surrender  of  the  Nazi  submarine  crew  off 
Cape  May,  N.  J,,  during  World  War  II 
and  the  rescue  of  the  Air  Force  crew  in 
a  crash  off  Bermuda  during  that  time,  and 
a  series  of  pictures  on  all  phases  of  Air 
Force  Training  Command  bases  in  the 
South  and  Southwest,  after  World  War  H. 

This  is  just  a  sample  of  what  his  photo¬ 
graphic  coverage  has  been,  but  you  can’t 
blame  me  for  wanting  him  to  be  known 
for  more  than  just  “cheese  cake”  photog¬ 
raphy  .  .  .  after  all.  I’m  proud  of  his  back¬ 
ground. 

Wilma  Hopkins 

New  York. 

*  *  * 

D-DAY  CASUALTY 

Your  story,  “Beachhead  Alumni  Return 
to  Normandy,”  in  the  June  13  issue,  states 
that  no  correspondent  was  killed  or 
wounded  during  the  D-Day  invasion.  This 
is  incorrect. 

Peter  Paris,  an  artist- photographer  for 
Yank,  The  Army  Weekly,  was  killed  on 
D-Day  when  a  German  88  hit  the  landing 
craft  in  which  he  and  soldiers  of  the  U.S. 
1st  Infantry  Division  were  approaching 
the  beach.  His  name  is  included  on  the 
Overseas  Press  Club’s  Honor  Roll  as  one 
of  the  many  correspondents  who  died  in 
the  line  of  journalistic  duty. 

Although  Sgt.  Paris  was  an  Army  news¬ 
paperman.  he  was  accredited  by  the  War 
Department — as  were  all  other  Yank  cor¬ 
respondents.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Yank  staff  when  it  was 
formed  in  May  1942.  Later  that  year,  he 
went  to  North  Africa  where  he  covered 
that  campaign  and,  subsequently,  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Sicily. 

Ed  Cunningham 

Overseas  Press  Qub 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

GRADUATES’  NAMES 

Alvaine  Hamilton,  associate  editor  of 
Free  Press  Publications  of  Falls  Church, 
Va.,  advised  college  public  relations  offices 
(in  E  &  P  letters)  to  hold  the  listing  of 
graduates  until  they  knew  if  they  would 
actually  qualify  and  receive  their  degrees. 

I  have  news  for  Mr.  Hamilton! 

If  PR  offices  waited  until  the  final  marks 
were  in,  a  listing  of  hundreds,  and  in  some 
cases  thousands,  of  graduates  would  be 
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LEGITIMATE  GRIPE 

Williams,  Detroit  Free  Press 


mailed  out  weeks  after  commencement.  In 
this  event,  Mr.  Hamilton,  would  you  or 
any  editor  be  willing  to  run  the  news 
weeks  after  the  fact? 

Editors  we  deal  with  here  have  always 
been  happy  to  have  (and  often  request) 
an  advance  listing  of  “candidates  for  de¬ 
grees”  to  ease  the  poor  typesetters’  load. 
I  might  add  that  a  final  checkup  telephone 
call  from  any  interested  staff  member  of  a 
“hometown  paper”  would  be  given  prompt 
and  competent  attention.  We  never  have 
had  such  a  call. 

Gladys  Carlson 

Public  Relations  Office, 

State  University  College, 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

MORE  DIALOGUE 

Addicted  as  I  am  to  writing  letters  to 
the  editor,  it  was  nevertheless  a  shock  to 
me  to  read  a  letter  by  “John  Moreau”  in 
a  recent  issue  (June  6  E&P).  No  im¬ 
poster;  just  my  cousin  by  the  same  name. 

I  second  my  kin’s  call  for  more  dialogue 
in  Atlanta.  Certainly  Ralph  McGill  needs 
some  on  his  home  grounds  after  all  these 
years  of  lonely  “dynamic  liberalism.” 

John  Moreau 

Arlington,  Va. 
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Upsurge  in  Classified  Is  On! 
‘Space  Giant’  in  Used  Cars 


ANCAM  Members  Tell  of  Gains 
4  Vnd  Hear  of  Chevrolet  Program 


'  Classified  advertisiiiK  in  news- 
paj'ers  is  surpinp:  ahead  to  a 
1;  Imnnei’  year  in  19(54,  accordiiiK 
j  to  reports  at  the  44th  annual 
I  convention  of  the  Association  of 
!  Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  this  week  in  New 
York. 

“A  future  space  piant  for 
newspapers”  was  pictured  at  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  session  by 
Frank  D.  Arentz,  a  Chevrolet 
Division  manager. 

He  referred  to  “The  Market 
on  Wheels”  program  which  is 
designed  to  improve  the  image 
of  Chevrolet  used  car  dealers. 
Their  lots  will  be  promoted  as 
the  l)est  place  to  buy  used 
^  transportation,  Mr.  Arentz  said. 

•Sees  3,700,000  Ads 

Speaking  for  his  own  news¬ 
paper,  Frank  Lester,  Lo»  An- 
l/eles  Thnes,  said  the  ad-count 
this  year  should  lie  up  to  3,700,- 
000  from  3,400,000  in  19(53.  The 
industry  as  a  whole  should  also 
b(‘  ahead,  he  estimated,  l)ecause 
of  advances  in  the  automotive 
classification,  which  is  making 
up  for  the  loss  in  help  wanted. 

J.  G.  Paddock,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  who  differed  goodnaturedly 
with  Mr.  Lester,  said  1964  should 
be  second  best  to  1956,  which  he 
called  classified’s  peak  year.  He 
also  added  that  it  speaks  well 
for  the  nation’s  economy  as  a 
whole  that  help  wanted  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  pick  up  in  most  papers. 

I  “The  Tribune  should  have 
$18,500,000  in  classified  this  year 
as  compared  to  $20,000,000  in 
1956,”  he  said. 

.Mr.  Paddock  noted  that  SbVf 
of  all  classified  advertising  was 
in  three  areas — automotive,  real 
estate  and  rentals,  and  employ¬ 
ment.  While  home-building  is 
down,  there  have  been  advances 
in  rentals  that  have  offset  the 
los.ses  in  real  estate  categories. 

The  Tribune  has  experienced 
success  using  colored  newsprint 
in  its  classified  sections,  Mr. 
Paddock  .said.  In  the  spring, 
“Savings  in  Green”  was  pro¬ 
moted.  Orange  paper  was  used  in 
the  fall.  While  the  colored  news¬ 


print  costs  about  15';^  more,  the 
increased  business  obtained  more 
than  made  up  this  expense,  Mr. 
Paddock  said. 

More  ^Millioiiuires’ 

William  Carr,  Philadelphia 
liHlletin,  said  he  expected  1964 
would  l)e  a  peak  year,  even 
though  technical  help  wanted 
was  expected  to  l)e  down  about 
8'/f  from  a  year  ago.  He  expects 
the  Bulletin’s  ad  count  to  be 
1,100,000  this  year,  with  linage 
at  8,000,000. 

Alice  Dubra,  of  the  four-day 
V'ati  Nuyu  (Calif.)  Newu  and 
Green  Sheet,  .said  she  anticipates 
1964  linage  will  be  ahead  by 
2,000,000  over  the  approximate 
16,000,000  lines  in  1963.  The 
paper  had  16  pages  of  classified 
on  May  14.  She  had  35  on  her 
staff  in  1963  and  it  now  numbers 
48.  Thur.sday  is  the  biggest  day 
for  the  News  and  Green  Sheet, 
with  190  pages,  of  which  57  are 
classified.  The  Sunday  papers 
average  about  110  to  120  pages. 

The  Seattle  Times  should 
reach  11,000,000  lines  this  year, 
as  against  10,700,000  in  1963, 
Lester  P.  Jenkins  estimated.  The 
ad  count  should  be  1,350,000  as 
against  1,306,000. 

“What  is  helping  is  our  intro¬ 
duction  of  display  classified 
.March  10,  1963,”  .Mr.  Jenkins 
said.  He  noted  there  has  long 
been  a  dispute  about  the  use  of 
display  classified,  but  he  .said 
that  it  does  not  kill  other  classi¬ 
fied  if  it  is  used  properly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  in  light 
type. 

One  of  the  little  arguments 
between  Mr.  Paddock  of  Chicago 
and  .Mr.  Lester  of  Los  Angeles 
was  over  the  question  of  whether 
music  helped  to  increase  phone 
room  production.  Mr.  Lester  said 
it  did.  Mr.  Paddock  disagreed. 
He  cited  the  ease  of  the  Hathorn 
plant  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company.  There  improved  light¬ 
ing  caused  increased  production 
as  did  music  and  air  condition¬ 
ing.  Executives  began  to  experi¬ 
ment.  Music  was  taken  away 
and  production  still  went  up. 


“What  was  causing  increased 
production  was  not  the  music, 
the  air  conditioning,  or  the 
lighting,  but  rather  personal 
recognition  of  the  workers,  it 
was  discovered,”  Mr.  Paddock 
.said. 

Zone  Itates 

Harold  McOsker,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  and  Carl  C.  Gilman,  San 
FraneiHco  Examiner,  j)resided 
over  the  forum  session  for  news- 
papeis  with  circulations  over 
125,000.  About  (50  CAMs  at¬ 
tended.  Mr.  Gilman  said  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  was  up  15%  for  the  first 
five  months  this  year. 

In  this  group,  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  over  zone 
rates  in  classified  advertising. 
Mr.  Lester  said  there  had  l)een 
outstanding  .success  with  zone 
classified.  He  said  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  should  have  4,200,- 
000  lines  of  zone  ads  this  year. 
The  Times  has  seven  different 
zones,  with  circulations  ranging 
from  50,000  to  195,000. 

“Zone  sections  arc  a  tremen¬ 
dous  sales  opportunity  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled,”  he  said. 

There  was  general  interest  in 
the  group  in  improving  tele¬ 
phone  .service.  It  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  having  a  special 
number  for  classified  resulted  in 
l>etter  service. 

S«*at  ill  Ad  Bureau 

At  a  general  session,  Charles 
T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  singled  out  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  “fastest  grow¬ 
ing  part”  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  but  a  classification  in 
advertising  that  is  overlooked. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  classified 
produced  $860  million  in  reve¬ 
nue  in  1963  and  by  the  end  of 
1964  classified  will  be  near  the 
$1  billion  level. 

The  Bureau  foresees  in  the 
next  10  years,  .Mr.  Lipscomb 
said,  tougher  competition  from 
tv,  radio  and  mail  for  the  retail 
and  classified  business.  In  line 
with  this,  he  said  the  Bureau 
would  like  to  get  “closer  to 
ANCAM”  and  do  a  better  job 
for  classified. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  said  Gordon 
Strong,  president  of  Brush- 
(Cowtinued  on  page  53) 
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Lance  Sliinner,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News. 


William  B.  White,  London  (Ont.) 
Free  Press. 


Gaston  Belanger,  La  Pressa,  Mont¬ 
real. 


Raymond  Beckman,  Springfield 
(O.)  Daily  News,  and  Arthur 
Mochel  of  MacDonald  Classified 
Service. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Private  Sales  Rise 
In  Home,  Car  Fields 


The  private  selling  of  homes 
and  automobiles,  via  classified 
ads,  is  {fTowinp. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  see 
proof  of  this  trend  should  send 
a  postcard  request  to  Warren 
Heyse,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  for  copies  of  two  brochures 
which  show  what’s  happening  in 
that  market.  There  is  no  charge 
for  them,  Mr.  Heyse  announced 
at  the  convention  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  in  New 
York  City  this  week. 

No  ‘Bad’  Days 

Mr.  Heyse  offered  the  two 
studies  as  examples  of  research 
information  that  newspapers  can 
compile  to  help  their  classified 
advertising  salesmen.  The  data 
on  home-buying  and  car-buying 
were  actually  distilled  from  a 
reservoir  of  demographic  and 
readership  information  in  the 
pages  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Consumer  Analysis. 

The  CA  reports,  Mr.  Heyse 
remarked,  are  now  in  their  40th 
year  but  the  special  material 
relating  to  classified  advertising 
has  been  a  fairly  recent  deriva¬ 
tive.  The  projections  from  a 
sample  of  6,000  households 
plainly  show  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  “really  bad”  month 
for  selling  homes  and  cars  al¬ 
though  peaks  of  activity  are 
reached  in  certain  months. 

Help  Deale^^  lo  Plan  Ads 

The  brochures  used  by  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel 
salesmen  to  help  dealers  plan 
their  advertising  programs  point 
up  the  fact  that  85%  of  pur¬ 
chasers  of  new  homes  referred 
to  the  classified  ads  and  85.1% 


of  home-owners  consulted  classi¬ 
fied  ads  to  buy  new  ones. 

While  there  are  official  regis¬ 
trations  to  show  the  number  of 
new’-car  purcha.ses,  the  Journal- 
Sentinel  report  is  the  only  source 
of  information  on  used  car 
transactions.  It  show’s,  among 
other  things,  that  Saturday 
leads  as  the  day  of  the  week  for 
used  car  sales  (38%),  followed 
by  Monday  (18%)  and  Friday 
(17%)  in  the  Milwaukee  area. 
Saturday  also  is  the  best  day  of 
the  week  for  new'  car  shopping 
(40%,). 

The  Journal  has  no  classifica¬ 
tion  for  new  cars,  yet  58%,  of 
those  w’ho  bought  new  cars  said 
they  checked  the  classified  ads 
first  to  get  an  idea  of  the  value 
of  their  pre.sent  car.  In  used  car 
deals,  94%.  said  they  looked  for 
them  in  the  classified  ads. 

Mr.  Heyse  said  the  news¬ 
papers  make  no  special  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  finding  that  35%  of 
home-owners  and  25%  of  car- 
ow’ners  made  their  owm  sales 
through  want  ads.  But  when 
these  facts  are  exposed  to 
dealers,  they  usually  see  the 
wisdom  of  investing  in  more 
advertising. 

*  «  * 

(Jianging  Fiiuiie  Sy!<teiii 

Several  CAMs  reported  that 
new  automatic  telephone  serv¬ 
ices  have  resulted  in  elimination 
of  switchboard  operator  jobs. 
But  they  are  not  trouble-free  yet 
and  they  require,  in  most  cases, 
the  abandonment  of  a  single  tele¬ 
phone  number  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  new’spaper 
for  many  years. 

The  New  York  Times  will 
change  over  to  ACD  ( Automatic 
Call  Distribution)  over  the 


Bill  Severin,  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News;  Paul  E.  Cadoret,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press;  and  Paul  Quinn,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  at  ANCAM 
question-and-answer  workshop. 


CONFERRING  WITH  A  WINNER — Claire  Newman,  left,  of  the  weekly 
Patent  Trader,  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.,  who  won  a  prize  for  her  Want  Ad 
Week  promotion,  discusses  classified  ad  selling  with  Jean  Wade,  center, 
of  the  Amsterdam  News  (New  York),  and  Miriam  Tully,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  New  York. 


Robert  Bates,  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 


Fourth  of  July  weekend,  CAM 
Carroll  M.  Carroll  reported. 
After  this  is  dona  the  Times  will 
have  several  number  listings  in 
place  of  LA4-1000  which  has 
Iteen  its  sole  exchange  number 
for  a  long  time. 

The  Times  is  busy  with  pro¬ 
motion  to  acquaint  customers 
with  the  new  call  numbers. 
Sixty-five  positions  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  phone  room  will  be  covered, 
even  to  having  special  name  calls 
where  an  advertiser  wants  to 
talk  with  a  particular  sales  per¬ 
son.  Some  ACD  connections  are 
assigned  only  to  adtakers  and 
some  are  assigned  to  solicitors. 

«  *  « 

(>oudwill  Features 

The  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier- 
Post,  a  Gannett  newspaper, 
capitalizes  on  the  goodwill  fea¬ 
ture  of  having  an  adtaker  who 
speaks  six  foreign  languages. 

The  Toronto  Telegram  uses  a 
printed  form  to  obtain  actual 
testimonial  statements  from 
classified  users.  Most  of  the 
“success  stories”  come  back  in 
handwriting  of  the  individual 
advertisers  and  those  that  are 
published  bring  a  payment  of  $1. 


Larry  A.  Deck,  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
News,  looks  over  a  promotion  ex¬ 
hibit  in  ANCAM  gallery. 


Dave  Poole,  CAM  of  the  Marietta 
(O.)  Times. 


Additional  ANCAM 
Stories  on  Pafje  19 
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WHAT’S  ON  THE  PROGRAM,  DAD 7— For  Carlos  Craig  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  (Ind.)  Republican— 4,200  every  Thursday — the  summer  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Editorial  Association  in  New  York  this  week  meant 
a  round  of  meetings  and  corridor  chats.  But  for  Jill  Ann  Craig  there 
were  visits  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  World's  Fair. 


LET'S  GO,  MOM! — Hal  DeCell  III  and  Ken  DeCell  were  impatient  with 
the  photographer  because  they  wanted  to  see  New  York  with  their 
mother,  Mrs.  Hal  DeCell,  of  the  Rolling  Fork  (Miss.)  Deer  Creek  Pilot. 


WEEKLY  TRIO — Here  for  NEA  fun  and  business:  Left  to  right — Mrs. 
R.  E.  Ledford,  of  the  Vidalia  (Ga.)  Advance;  Helen  Easterly,  of  the 
Lafollette  (Tenn.)  Press;  and  Mrs.  Verle  Kramer,  of  the  Gibson  City 
(III.)  Courier. 


REGISTERING  for  NEA  at  the  Hotel  Commodore:  Left  to  right — Sara 
Gillentine  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  James  M.  Gillentine,  of  the  Hereford 
(Tex.)  Brand,  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Biddle,  of  the  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  Daily 
News. 


NEA  Visitors  Briefed  On  UN’s  Peace  Efforts 


A  briefinp  and  tour  of  United 
Nations  opened  the  79th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  Wednes¬ 
day  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Arthur  Gagliotti, 
UNESCO  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  told  the  group  that  develop¬ 
ment  of  mass  media  and  obliter¬ 
ation  of  illiteracy  in  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  were  impera¬ 
tive  to  world  understanding  and 
peace. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  adequate  media  in  a  coun¬ 
try  was  10  newspaper  copies  for 
each  100  people.  Dr.  Gagliotti 
said  that  70  percent  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world  did  not  meet 
these  standards. 


He  called  it  crucial  that  this 
situation  he  reversed  to  the 
point  where  such  countries  de¬ 
velop  their  own  news  agencies. 
“Something  must  be  done  to  cor¬ 
rect  such  inadeciuate  facilities 
of  communication  and  to  develop 
the  mass  media  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,”  Dr.  Gagliotti  said. 

Because  of  the  population  ex- 
l)losion,  he  went  on,  Iwundaries 
between  nations  would  some  day 
be  six  inches  apart  and  these 
divisions  would  be  less  mean¬ 
ingful  than  they  are  today. 

“We’re  being  dragged  willy- 
nilly  into  a  one-world  concept,” 
Di'.  Arthur  Gagliotti  claimed, 
“and  we  will  have  to  learn  the 
essence  of  operating  on  such  a 


level  of  communications  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  We  have  to  learn 
more  about  each  other.” 

Two  Citizenships 

Dr.  Gagliotti  saw  himself  as 
both  a  loyal  American  and  a 
world  citizen — he  was  born  and 
raised  in  New  York  City — and 
he  claimed  this  was  no  contra¬ 
diction.  “I  am  part  of  many 
communities,”  the  UN  official 
.said.  “My  block,  my  neighbor¬ 
hood,  my  city,  my  state,  my 
country,  my  world.” 

Erik  N.  Walters,  UN  Associ¬ 
ate  Information  Officer,  told  the 
group  that  political  activities  of 
the  world  body  oi)erated  on  two 


levels:  the  General  Assembly  as 
a  meeting  place  where  solutions 
could  be  worked  out  and  agree¬ 
ments  could  be  arrived  at,  and 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral,  an  impartial  executive  in 
time  of  crisis  who  can  intervene 
on  his  own  and  curry  out  solu¬ 
tions  agreed  upon  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

“These  two  functions  make 
war  a  little  less  likely,”  he  said. 
“One  is  a  place  to  talk,  the  other 
is  a  ijerson  who  can  make  pro¬ 
posals. 

“The  UN  can’t  guarantee 
peace — it  is  not  a  world  govern¬ 
ment — but  the  margin  for  peace 
is  so  small,  one  can’t  neglect  the 
contributions  to  peace  it  makes,” 
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Times-Mirror  Buys 
San  Bernardino  Sun 


Lor,  Axceles 

The  Sun  Comijany,  whicli 
publishes  the  Moneinn  Sun,  the 
Kveninii  Telrifruni  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Sun-Telef/rain  at  San  Ber¬ 
nardino,  is  becoming:  an  inde¬ 
pendent  subsidiary  of  the  Times 
Mi  rror  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  newspapers 
which  have  a  daily  circulation  in 
excess  of  <58, 000,  the  Sun  Com¬ 
pany  owns  Inland  Printing:  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  largest  commer¬ 
cial  shops  in  California.  Its 
Acme  Coloij)rint  Division  pro¬ 
duces  comic  .sections  for  14.') 
new.spa|)ers  and  for  all  kinds  of 
full-color  printin>r. 

The  Sun  Company,  founded 
in  1894,  al.so  holds  extensive 
real  estate.  James  A.  Guthrie, 
president,  will  continue  as  the 
chief  officer  of  the  company,  in 
association  with  Otis  Chandler, 
corporate  vicepresident  in 
charfre  of  the  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions  of  Times  Mirror  Co.  Mr. 
Guthrie  started  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Sun  59  years  ago. 

James  K.  Guthrie,  who  Ijesran 
working  on  his  father’s  paper 
35  years  ago  and  has  Ijeen  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  will  join 
the  Los  An(/eles  Times  in  an 
executive  capacity.  He  has  been 
with  the  Sun  Company  since 

FTC  Defers 
Smoking  Ad 
Rule  to  ’65 

Washi.ngton 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  announced  Wedne.sday  it 
would  promulgate  a  lule  com¬ 
pelling  health  warning  notices 
on  cigarette  packages  and  in  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

FTC  Chaiinian  Paul  Rand 
Dixon  released  the  report  after 
testifying  before  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

The  FTC  said  its  labeling  rule 
will  become  effective  Jan.  1, 
19<)5,  but  the  rule  dealing  with 
advertising  would  not  Ije  in  ef¬ 
fect  until  July  1,  1965.  It  said 
it  would  accept  any  application 
filed  prior  to  May  1,  1965  by  any 
interested  party  to  “postpone 
the  effective  date  or  otherwise 
suspend,  modify,  or  abrogate  the 
piwisions  of  the  rule  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  upon  a  showing  of 
such  change  in  circumstance  as 
to  justify  such  action  in  the 
public  interest.” 

The  commission  did  not  sug¬ 
gest  any  text  for  the  warning 


1949,  after  a  career  as  orche.stra 
director,  composer  and  theatre 
director  on  Broadway. 

San  Bernardino  is  45  miles 
east  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
county  .seat  of  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  counties. 

The  .sale  was  announced  joint¬ 
ly  by  Mr.  Guthrie  and  Norman 
Chandler,  chaii'inan  and  i)resi- 
<lent  of  Times  Mirror  Company. 
The  news  was  pi'eceded  by  a 
flurry  of  stcK'k-buying  Wednes¬ 
day  which  sent  the  price  of 
Times-Mirror  shaies  on  the 
New  York  Exchange  to  $38.50. 

When  the  Times-Mirroi-  stock 
went  on  the  big  board  a  few 
weeks  ago — the  fir.st  newspapei- 
publishing  firm  ever  listed  on 
the  Exchange — it  settled  to 
around  $37  with  only  light 
trading. 

Mr.  Chandler  declined  to  dis¬ 
close  the  teims  of  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  but  he  said  the  Sun  Com¬ 
pany  had  1963  revenues  close 
to  $!(  million  and  its  earnings 
were  “.sub.stantial.” 

Times-Mirror  publishes  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  at 
Co.sta  Mesa,  liesides  owning  a 
group  of  diversified  industries 
which  gave  it  1963  gi’oss  reve¬ 
nue  of  $178  million. 

that  will  be  required.  The  rule 
states  that  the  warning  must 
inform  the  public  that  smoking 
may  cause  death  from  cancer 
and  other  diseases. 

The  commission  tabled  lules 
2  and  3  that  would  have  barret! 
advertisements  that  suggest  that 
cigarettes  promote  gootl  health 
or  well-being  or  that  one  brand 
is  le.ss  harmful  than  another 
unless  this  claim  can  lie  sub¬ 
stantiated.  They  would  also 
have  forbidden  any  statement 
about  the  tar  and  nicotine  con¬ 
tent  of  a  cigarette  unless  these 
claims  had  been  verified  by 
FTC-approved  tests. 

Surgeon  General  Luther  Terry 
testified  before  the  committee 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mini.stration  would  be  the  proper 
agency  to  oversee  cigarette  la¬ 
beling. 

59  at  Press  Parley 

Washington 

President  Johnson  held  an¬ 
other  “impromptu”  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  his  office  June  23  with 
only  a  few  moments  notice.  He 
was  still  able  to  draw  a  crowd 
of  59  reporters  who  learned 
among  other  things  that  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  had  resigned  as 
U.S.  ambassador  to  Vietnam. 


Mediators 
Hopeful  In 
2  Strikes 

Mediators  expressed  confi¬ 
dence  that  meetings  this  week 
would  result  in  ending  the 
strikes  which  have  clo.sed  the 
Disyatcli,  the  Citizen-Jounial 
and  the  weekly  Star  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  since  June  8  and  L(t 
Presse  at  Montreal  since  June  4. 

“.4  lot  of  points  have  been 
clarified,”  said  Robert  W.  Ir¬ 
win,  viceiiresident  of  Disjiatch 
Printing  Co. 

Peiisiiiii  Plan  Issue 

Printers  and  mailers  walked 
out  in  protest  against  manage¬ 
ment’s  insistence  that  a  new 
pension  jilan  be  included  in  one 
package  with  wage  .scales,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ei*win  Gassman,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  ITU  Local  No.  5. 

Apiiroximately  1,000  employes 
are  affecte<l  by  the  strike.  A 
few  non-union  workers  are  in 
the  Dispatch  newsroom  and 
business  offices. 


Printers  are  drawing  wt  t>kly 
benefits  of  $83  and  mailers  are 
getting  $79  from  union  funds. 

Justice  Roger  Ouimet  said 
mediation  sessions  had  clarified 
some  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  jirinters’  strike  against  La 
Presse,  Montreal’s  2r)(),000-cir- 
culation  evening  daily. 

More  than  1,200  workers  vere 
idle  but  only  members  of  the 
Typographical  Union  were  .said 
to  tie  getting  lienefit  pay. 

A  new  evening  jiaper.  Le 
Journal  de  Montreal,  a  tabloid, 
was  starteil  up  ahead  of  sched¬ 
ule  ami  claimed  a  distribution 
of  115,000  copies.  It  had  been 
lilanned  to  introduce  the  pajier 
in  Seiitembtu*. 

• 

Woestendiek  Hired 

Houston 

William  J.  Woestendiek  has 
joined  the  Houston  Post  as  as¬ 
sistant  executive  editor,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  W.  P. 
Hobby  Jr.,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor.  Mr. 
Woestendiek  left  the  staff  of 
Neti'sday  at  Garden  City,  N.  Y., 
recently  after  having  ser\’ed  as 
assistant  to  the  publisher  and 
editorial  director. 


For  July  4— The  Declaration 
Of  Independence  via  Telstar 


Hartford,  Conn. 

The  space-age  communicator, 
Telstar,  and  an  18th  century 
post  rider  will  work  together  as 
the  Hartford  Courant  brings 
back  to  Americans  the  real 
meaning  of  Independence  Day. 

The  200-year-old  Courant  will 
reenact  its  printing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776  this  July  4  as  the  rider, 
garbed  in  Colonial  dress,  covers 
the  last  leg  of  the  trip  on  the 
ancient  Post  Road  with  the  docu¬ 
ment — just  as  one  did  188  years 
ago. 

The  declaration  was  published 
by  the  Courant  as  a  news  story 
11  days  after  the  signing  in 
1776.  In  this  year’s  re-enact¬ 
ment,  Maj.  Everett  H.  Kan- 
darian,  commandant  in  the 
Governor’s  Horse  Guard,  will 
make  the  ride. 

He  will  present  a  copy  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to 
George  Green,  a  descendant  of 
the  family  of  Thomas  Green, 
who  founded  the  Courant  in 
1764.  State  and  city  dignitaries 
and  John  R.  Reitemeyer,  Cour¬ 
ant  publisher,  will  be  on  hand 
to  greet  him. 

The  8-mile  route  Kandarian 
will  travel  has  been  charted  by 
the  Connecticut  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.  He  will  follow  a  map  made 


in  the  1770’s  and  “wund  his 
horn”  upon  entering  a  town, 
followung  an  early  custom. 

Meanwhile,  the  Associated 
Press  will  deliver  a  taped  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  text  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion,  plus  a  story  of  the  event, 
to  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  office 
in  Philadelphia.  There,  the  text 
will  be  sent  via  Telstar  on  to 
Hartford. 

Side  by  side  in  the  Courant’s 
lobby  will  be  the  ancient  press 
that  is  believed  to  have  printed 
the  first  issue  of  the  Courant 
and  a  Dataphone  that  will  trans¬ 
late  the  impulses  from  Telstar 
into  a  tape  that  can  be  used  on 
the  paper’s  automatic  type-set¬ 
ting  machines. 

In  a  sidebar  story  to  the 
announcement,  the  Courant  re¬ 
ported  the  results  of  a  survey 
based  on  this  question:  “Why 
is  the  Fourth  of  July  a  holiday?” 

Many  respondents  had  not  the 
faintest  idea,  their  answers 
ranging  from  “Because  it’s 
always  been  done,  I  guess,”  to, 
“The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

A  fife  and  drum  corps  in 
Revolutionary  War  garb,  a  color 
guard  from  the  Governor’s  Foot 
Guard,  and  a  short  address  will 
be  included  in  the  program  in 
front  of  the  Courant  building. 
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Sons-in-Law  Company 
Buys  Adams  Paper 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

A  neat  financial  coup  is  keej)- 
iiiK  the  Atlantir  City  /'cc.s.s  own¬ 
ership  in  the  Adams  family. 

On  July  1  the  boomiiif'  proj)- 
erty  will  l>e  sold  to  the  Abaita 
Cor()oration,  a  newly  formed 
company  whose  name  is  com¬ 
posed  from  the  initials  of  its 
principals  —  three  men  who  are 
married  to  the  dau>rhteis  of 
Rolland  L.  Adams,  chaiinian  of 
the  board  of  the  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Co. 


The  three  A’s  in  Abarta  stand 
for  Adams.  Rolland  Adams  is 
board  chairaian  and  his  brother, 
John  S.  Adams,  is  inesident  of 
the  Press  Publishing  Co. 

“B”  is  for  John  Bitzer,  of 
Pasadena,  Calif.  “R”  is  for 
George  L.  Roehr,  of  Lincoln, 
Mass.  “T”  is  for  Donald  S.  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

S4  Million  Price 

For  a  price  reported  to  be  “in 
excess  of  $4  million,”  Rolland 
and  John  Adams  will  transfer 
their  interest  in  Press  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  to  Abarta  and  Iwth  will 
resign  their  posts. 

Officers  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  will  be:  Donald  Taylor, 
president;  Neill  Mitchell,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident;  Rol)ert  A. 
Ford,  treasurer;  and  George  L. 
Roehr,  secretary. 

Several  other  publishing  con¬ 
cerns  expressed  an  interest  in 
the  Press  if  it  were  to  become 
available  for  purchase.  The 
sons  -  in  -  law  corporation  was 
created  to  acquire  the  business 
after  John  Adams  decided  to 
take  a  year’s  sabbatical  for 
health  reasons  and  Rolland 
Adams  gave  up  most  of  his  time 
to  conduct  a  $6  million  fund¬ 
raising  campaign  for  Dickinson 
College. 

-Senuir  Ollicer 

Mr.  Mitchell,  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  be  the  senior  officer 
of  the  newspaper  company,  with 
Mr.  Ford  continuing  as  business 
manager;  Stanley  Fink  as  edi¬ 
tor;  Joseph  Youngblood  as  cir¬ 
culation  director,  and  Harold  C. 


Berg  as  production  manager. 

Members  of  this  operating 
team  liave  been  together  many 
years,  starting  back  in  Easton 
and  Bethlehem,  Pa.  on  newspa¬ 
pers  owned  by  Rolland  Adams, 
a  one  time  bank  examiner. 
Messrs.  Mitchell,  Fink  and 
Youngblood  ran  the  Easton  Free 
Press  with  Mr.  Adams  in  the 
1940s. 

Ml’.  Mitchell  started  on  the 
Bethlehem  (llobe-Times,  still  an 
Adams  newspaper,  in  1931.  He 
serv’ed  as  advertising  manager 
of  the  Easton  Free  Press  from 
1937  to  1943.  After  service  in 
the  war  he  was  sales  manager 
for  Lehigh  Foundries  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  in  Easton  until 
his  i-etum  to  the  newspaper 
business  as  adv’ertising  director 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Press  in 
1951. 

Mr.  Ford  joined  the  Press 
foui'  years  ago  as  comptroller. 
He  was  promoted  to  business 
manager  in  May,  19(53.  Prior  to 
coming  to  the  seashore  city  he 
ser\’ed  in  various  capacities  for 
13  years,  concluding  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times  for  four 
years. 

Ollier  Business  Interests 

As  president  of  Abarta,  Mr. 
Taylor  wil  make  frequent  visits 
to  Atlantic  City  but  will  keep 
his  residence  in  Bethlehem.  He 
is  32  years  old,  a  graduate  of 
Coi-nell  University’s  School  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  and  is 
married  to  the  former  Ann 
Adams.  They  have  two  children. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  president  of 
Quaker  State  Vending  Co.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Menne  Printery  Inc., 
and  an  officer  in  ABE  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  and  Quaker  State 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co. 

Rolland  Adams,  who  continues 
as  president  of  Bethlehem’s 
Globe  Publishing  Co.  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Globe-Times,  and 
other  members  of  his  family 
purchased  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  in  1951  for  approximately 
$1.5  million.  It  then  had  23,800 
daily  circulation  and  17,000  on 
Sunday. 

As  the  result  of  a  vigorous 
development  program  in  recent 
years,  the  paper  has  extended 
its  market  reach  to  the  southern 
tip  of  New  Jersey  at  Cape  May 
and  now  reports  a  daily  sale  of 
55,550  and  Sunday  sale  of  43,- 
504. 

Recent  additions  to  the  news 
staff  have  included  the  follow¬ 
ing: 


Philip  E’Arms,  recent  grad¬ 
uate  University  of  New  Mexico 
School  of  Journalism,  rejiorter; 
Richard  Sabatini,  former  news 
reporter,  WNJH  radio  station, 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  Pleasantville 
Bureau  reporter;  Daniel  Rich¬ 
ards,  formerly  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star  and  athletic  pub¬ 
licity  director.  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
sports  department;  Mrs.  Erlene 
D.  Fuqua,  recent  graduate  Ben¬ 
nett  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
to  radio-television  department, 
and  Robert  E.  Milne,  teacher  at 
Admiral  Farragut  Academy,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  former 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  newspaper¬ 
man,  copy  desk  for  .summer. 

• 

Rex  Baiiiii^artliier 
Siieeeetls  His  Liiele 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Rector  (Rex)  J.  Baumgarflner 
is  now  jiroduction  manager  of 
the  Huntington  Publishing  Co., 
publisher  of  the  Adeertiser,  the 
Herald-Dispatch  and  the  Hcrald- 
Adecrtiscr.  He  succeeds  liis 
uncle,  Crav’en  A.  Baumgardner, 
who  retired  recently  after  59 
years  of  ser\’ice  with  the  pajiers. 

C.  O.  Wilson,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager,  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  ))romotion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Clark  to  maintenance  fore¬ 
man,  a  new  position. 

William  M.  Scaggs,  mail  room 
foreman  for  the  dayside  oiiera- 
tion,  also  retired.  He  l)egan  work 
with  Hupco  in  1905,  the  same 
year  Craven  Baumgardner  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  late  Joseph  Harvey 
Long,  publisher  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser,  for  a  job  and  got  one  in 
the  mechanical  department. 

Mr.  Baumgardner’s  .son,  Wil¬ 
liam,  is  production  manager  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Rex  Baumgardner  began  in 
1932  as  a  composing  room  ap¬ 
prentice  and  rose  to  the  post  of 
assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  in  1958. 

• 

McCabe  Takes  Post 
With  March  of  Dimes 

Charles  B.  McCabe,  former 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  and  former  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Division  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  has  been  appointed 
advisor  to  the  president  of  the 
National  Foundation-March  of 
Dimes, 

Basil  O’Connor,  president  of 
the  voluntary  health  organiza¬ 
tion,  noted  that  Mr.  McCabe  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  board 
of  Greater  New  York  Councils, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
member  of  the  National  Execu¬ 
tive  Board,  B.S.A.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  New  York  World’s  Fair. 


Mitchell 


Taylor 
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Paul  Martin 


D.  C.  Star  Appoints 
Promotion  Director 

Washington 

Paul  Martin  has  l)een  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  and  public 
relations  director  of  the  IFris/f- 
ington  Star,  John  H.  Kauff- 
mann,  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  announced  this 
week. 

Mr.  Martin  formerly  was  pro¬ 
motion  dirwtor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Daily  News  and  most 
recently  he  was  director  of 
circulation  promotion  for  the 
Philadelph in  / nguircr. 

A  native  Philadelphian,  he 
began  his  career  in  radio  in 
1940,  after  he  was  graduated 
from  Temple  University  in  1938. 
He  holds  two  national  citations, 
the  Variety  Plaiiue  for  Small 
Station  Showmanship,  and  Sales 
Promotion  Executive  of  the 
Year.  This  last  award  was  made 
for  Mr.  Martin’s  origination  of 
the  newspaper  series,  “In  Behalf 
of  Advertising,”  a  campaign  in 
which  45  advertising  agencies 
and  200  newspapers  partici¬ 
pated. 

Edgar  Ulsamer  continues  as 
general  promotion  manager 
under  Mr.  Martin’s  direction. 

• 

23  Newspapers  Used 
For  New  Airline  Ads 

A  bold  departure  in  theme 
and  layout  features  Continental 
Airlines’  new  advertising  cam- 
paiffn  in  newspapers. 

The  theme  centers  on  a  di¬ 
rector  of  passenger  services, 
who  is  the  airline’s  extra  cabin 
crew  member  on  all  jet  flights. 

The  campaign  was  prepared 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Office  of 
McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  which 
was  recently  appointed  Conti¬ 
nental’s  agency. 

The  schedule  includes  seven- 
column,  2100-line,  black  and 
white  insertions  in  23  news¬ 
papers  in  cities  along  the  air¬ 
line’s  jet  routes. 
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WALKER  WINS  FIRST  CASE 

AP  Hopes  to  Upset 
$800,000  Award 


Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Attorneys  for  the  Associated 
Press  gave  notice  immediately 
here  June  20  they  intend  to  ap¬ 
peal  an  $800,000  libel  judgment 
awarded  by  a  jury  to  former 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker,  of 
Dallas.  (E&P,  June  20). 

The  panel  of  four  women  and 
eight  men  who  sat  during  the 
9-day  trial  deliberated  two  hours 
and  15  minutes  before  returning 
to  district  court  with  a  verdict 
of  $500,000  for  damage  to  his 
reputation  and  for  mental  an¬ 
guish,  and  $300,000  as  punish¬ 
ment  for  malice. 

AP  stories  at  the  time  of  the 
race  integration  riot  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mississippi  Sept.  30, 
1962  were  alleged  to  have  falsely 
accused  the  ex-Army  officer  of 
leading  students  in  a  charge 
against  United  States  marshals. 
Gen.  Walker  sued  for  $2  million 
here  and  he  has  cases  pending  in 
eight  other  states. 

Confident  of  Reversal 

Wes  Gallagher,  AP  general 
manager,  said  after  the  verdict 
was  announced:  “In  the  light 
of  the  evidence  presented  by 
both  sides  the  Associated  Press 
is  confident  that  the  verdict  will 
not  be  upheld  on  appeal.” 

After  the  verdict  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  District  J udge 
Charles  Murray,  the  plaintiff 
shook  hands  with  the  jurors  as 
they  filed  out  of  the  box.  He 
made  this  comment  to  reporters : 

“The  jury  has  reflected  the 
attitude  of  the  entire  country 
with  respect  to  false  and  one¬ 
sided  reporting  of  the  news.  I 
am  happy  that  a  jury  in  Fort 
Worth  has  proven  through  this 
incident  the  overall  situation 
with  regard  to  news  reporting 
nationally  and  internationally. 

“The  AP’s  defense  was  based 
on  the  right  of  a  news  service  to 
lie,  a  news  service  which  has 
over  6,000  outlets  in  over  100 
countries  in  at  least  50  transla¬ 
tions.” 

‘Vi'e'll  Crucify  Them’ 

Clyde  J.  Watts,  chief  counsel 
for  Mr.  Walker,  said:  “They 
have  as  much  chance  of  revers¬ 
ing  this  case  as  I  have  of  flying 
out  that  window,  around  the 
First  National  Bank  Building 
and  back. 

“Oh,  we’ll  crucify  them  in 
Mississippi  and  in  Louisiana, 
too.  And  they  deserve  it,  too. 
Like  I  told  the  jury,  they  were 
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fighting  for  the  right  to  lie.” 

The  verdict,  Mr.  Watts  said, 
would  help  Mr.  Walker’s  politi¬ 
cal  career.  The  ex  -  general 
sought  the  Democratic  nomina¬ 
tion  for  governor  of  Texas  in 
1962. 

With  the  filing  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  interest  began  to  run  on 
it  at  the  rate  of  $133  a  day, 
court  officers  said. 

J.  A.  (Tiny)  Gooch,  chief  AP 
counsel  at  the  trial,  will  prob¬ 
ably  move  to  have  the  verdict 
set  aside  as  the  first  step  in 
taking  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit 
Court  here. 

Pre-Riol  Sp«‘ccli  CJlcd 

The  principal  story  in  the 
complaint,  written  by  Van  H. 
Saveli,  described  Mr.  Walker  as 
leading  a  charge  of  rioting  stu¬ 
dents  and  taking  command  of 
a  crowd  during  the  protest 
against  admission  of  James 
Meredith,  a  Negro  student. 

Mr.  Gooch  told  the  jury  in 
his  summation  that  Mr.  Walker 
preceded  his  appearance  on  the 
Ole  Miss  campus  with  a  series 
of  press  conferences.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  rally  segregationists, 
the  lawj'er  said,  he  made  a 
speech  on  the  campus  during 
the  night-long  riot  in  which  two 
persons  were  killed. 

Making  the  final  argument  for 
his  client,  Mr.  Watts  declared 
that  Mr.  Walker  “wasn’t  stupid 
enough  to  go  out  and  arm  a 
couple  hundred  college  kids  with 
rocks  and  bricks  and  bottles  and 
take  on  the  U.  S.  Army.” 

What  the  ex-general  wanted 
to  do,  the  lawyer  said,  was  to 
make  it  look  as  ridiculous  as  it 
was  to  commit  20,000  troops  to 
Oxford  when  Cuba  was  only  90 
miles  away. 

Didn’t  Call  It  a  ’Charge’ 

AP’s  final  witness  was  Tom 
Gregory,  29-year-old  Meridian 
(Miss.)  Star  reporter,  who  told 
of  seeing  Mr.  Walker  striding 
toward  the  marshals  with  about 
200  people  behind  him.  He  said 
he  considered  this  “a  charge” 
but  admitted,  on  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  that  he  didn’t  use  the  word 
“charge”  in  his  storj\ 

Judge  Murray  put  two  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  jury: 

1.  Was  an  AP  statement  that 
former  Maj.  Gen.  Walker  led  a 
student  charge  during  the  riots 
substantially  true?  Was  it  fair 
comment?  If  untrue,  was  it  ac¬ 
tuated  by  malice? 


2.  Was  the  .statement  that 
Walker  assumed  command  dur¬ 
ing  the  riot  substantially  true? 
Was  it  fair  comment?  If  untrue, 
was  malice  involved? 

All  jury  decisions  in  Texas 
must  be  unanimous.  The  jurors 
in  this  case  found  the  stories  un¬ 
true,  not  made  in  good  faith, 
not  fair  comment,  and  actuated 
by  malice. 

Mr.  Walker’s  mother  em¬ 
braced  her  son  and  said,  “We 
cleared  your  name,  my  darling.” 

The  54-year-old  former  gen¬ 
eral  resigned  his  commission 
about  two  years  ago  after  an 
uproar  about  indoctrination  of 
his  troops  in  Germany.  He  de¬ 
scribed  himself  during  the  trial 
as  a  political  conseiwative  and 
.said  he  was  a  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

Jack  Moseley  reported  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  that  he  had 
learned  from  some  of  the  jurors 
that  neither  politics  nor  civil 
rights  was  discussetl  in  their 
deliberations.  At  least  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  jury  wanted  to  give 
a  verdict  of  $1  million. 

A  juror  told  him,  Mr.  Moseley 
reported,  that  it  seemed  signifi¬ 
cant  to  the  group  that  the  writer 
of  the  AP  story  did  not  take  the 
witness  stand.  Only  his  written 
deposition  was  read. 


The  vote  was  taken  alter 
jurors  read  the  sworn  testimony 
of  Van  Saveli.  The  verdict  .as 
reached  openly  by  a  show  of 
hands,  without  a  .secret  ballot. 


Porter,  Anderson 
In  New  Positions 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Editor-Publisher  Roliert  E. 
McClure  of  United  Western 
Newspapers  Inc.  announced  the 
appointment  of  David  L.  Porter 
as  assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager  and  Frank  Anderson  as 
assistant  to  the  editor,  both  new 
positions. 

Mr.  Porter  has  been  assistant 
controller  since  1961  and  cur¬ 
rently  is  supervising  installa¬ 
tion  of  eight  press  units  for  the 
Santa  Monica  Evening  Outlook. 
He  also  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
United  Western  Enterprises,  a 
.subsidiary  of  United  Western 
Newspapers,  which  publishes 
Boating  Newn  magazine. 

Mr.  Anderson  has  been  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  editorials  for 
the  Outlook  since  1960  and  pre¬ 
viously  was  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  hidianapolis  (Ind.) 
Times  and  Star. 


Circulator  Says  ‘Pros’ 
Needed  to  Sell  Papers 


Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Newspapers  will  need  to  use 
more  and  more  professional  can¬ 
vassers  to  sell  their  product  be¬ 
cause  it  is  getting  difficult  to 
get  boys  to  hustle  for  business, 
Sam  Reno,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
told  the  Pennsylvania  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors’ 
“Shirtsleeve  Conference,”  here 
last  week. 

“Though  many  circulators  are 
reluctant  to  recognize  it,  a 
change  has  come  ov'er  our  boys 
during  the  past  generation,”  Mr. 
Reno  said.  “This  change  has  in¬ 
creased  very  greatly  in  the  past 
half  dozen  years.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  get  boys 
to  get  out  and  hustle  for  new 
business.  For  some  reason  they 
have  become  too  modest.  .  .  . 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  as 
managing  editors  can  do  about 
this  but  I  feel  you  ought  to  know 
what  we  face  in  this  levelling 
process  which  is  happening  in 
America.  Believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  these  training  films 
depicting  a  ruddy-face,  freckled, 
14-year-old  with  his  toe  securely 
stuck  in  the  door  as  he  smilingly 
entrances  the  aproned  housewife 
over  the  pages  of  features  in  his 
paper  is  as  obsolete  as  the  boy 


valedictorian  of  your  local  high 
school. 

“We  are  going  to  have  to  get 
more  professional  canv'assers.” 

Robert  I.  McCiacken,  general 
manager  of  the  Norristown 
Times-Herald,  and  Burdette  T. 
Johns,  of  the  New  York  AP  of¬ 
fice,  were  other  featured  sjieak- 
ers.  The  remainder  of  the  two- 
day  sessions  were  devoted  to  ses¬ 
sions  on  improving  the  state  AP 
news  and  photo  reports. 

Joseph  Meagher,  Erie  Times- 
News,  was  elected  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  George  Scott  of  the 
Clearfield  Progress. 

The  Allentown  Morning  Call 
won  first  place  for  enterprise 
writing  for  a  story  on  how  the 
folks  in  Coaldale,  Pa.,  live  with 
the  constant  threat  of  their  home 
being  engulfed  by  a  coal  mine 
subsidence.  Rebecca  Gross  of  the 
Lock  Haven  Express  was  sec¬ 
ond  for  her  story  on  the  10 
years  since  she  lost  both  legs  in 
a  traffic  accident.  Charles  H. 
Kessler  of  the  Lancaster  New 
Era  took  third  for  a  story  on 
power  development. 

In  the  newsphoto  contest,  Dom 
Ligato  of  the  Philadelphia  News 
won  “best  of  show”  with  his 
picture  of  a  blind  boy  who  has 
just  caught  his  first  fish. 
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School  Days  Come  to  Newspapers 


By  Betty  Baird 


Ottawa 

\\  hon  you  come  ri^ht  down  to 
it,  ;*  newspaper  is  a  pretty  ver- 
sati!  “  institution.  Anything  that 
can  mould  public  thinking  and 
then  turn  around  and  wraj)  up 
ycsti'iday’s  garbage  must  be. 
An<i  that  versatility  is  by  no 
means  exhausted.  The  latest 
new.si)aper  venture  is  into  the 
cla.''Srooms  of  the  country  where 
it  is  supplementing  and  enrich¬ 
ing  school  curricula  and  pro¬ 
viding  children  with  a  window 
on  tlie  world. 

To  be  sure,  newspapers  are  no 
strangers  to  schoolrooms.  Cur¬ 
rent  events  have  long  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  elementary  and  .sec¬ 
ondary  school  programs  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Rut  this  is  a  sometimes  subject: 
sometimes  covered  adcniuately, 
but  too  oftcm  little  more  than  a 
once-a-week  discussion  of  a  news 
item  clipped  in  haste  from  a 
front  page.  However,  now  that 
newspapers  are  being  invited 
into  more  and  more  classrooms 
on  an  every  schoolday  basis,  they 
ar(‘  aiding  and  abetting  in  the 
teaching  of  history,  geography, 
civics,  composition,  science,  in 
short,  w'herever  the  teacher  can 
dovetail  articles  with  class  work. 

This  new  concept  of  the  news- 
pajier  in  school  had  found  a 
place  in  the  American  school 
system  by  1958.  It  Iregan  w’hen  a 
number  of  teachers  felt  that  a 
newspaper  could  do  much  to 
teach  children  to  appreciate  and 
understand  something  of  the 
world  they  live  in.  As  a  result, 
.special  summer  workshops  on 
the  practical  api)lication  of  the 
newspaper  to  school  work  were 
set  up  at  Syracuse  University. 

At  Syracuse  Workshop 

News  of  these  seminars 
aroused  interest  and  curiosity  in 
education  circles  in  Ottawa, 
Canada.  The  national  capital  is 
blessed  with  progressiv'e  school 
boards  for  Iwth  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  And  in 
19fil  the  boards,  in  collaboration 
with  the  city’s  two  English  daily 
newspapers,  sent  two  teachers  to 
Syracuse  for  the  course  and  to 
assess  the  potential  of  this  new 
teaching  w’rinkle.  On  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  these  teachers,  a 
jn-ogram  was  launched  in  schools 
throughout  the  city  to  teach 
grade  seven  pupils  how  to  read 
a  newsi)aper  intelligently. 

In  the  summer  of  1962  four 
more  teachers  journeyed  to 
Syracuse,  with  still  another  four 
receiving  training  last  summer. 
It  is  hoped  to  continue  this  way 
with  four  teachers  each  year 


Every  day  is  newspaper  day  for  these  grade  eight  pupils  at  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel  School,  Ottawa.  Class  teacher,  Mrs.  R.  J.  O'Toole, 
stresses  daily  newspaper  reading  in  class  to  give  scope  and  meaning 
to  school  subjects  and  to  teach  the  children  tolerance  and  respect  for 
other  people  and  their  opinions. 


gaining  this  specialized  instruc¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  Ottawa  teachers 
to  attend  the  Syracuse  course  in 
1962  was  Mrs.  R.  J.  O’Toole,  a 
grade  eight  teacher  at  Our  Lady 
of  Mount  Carmel  School.  She 
had  long  been  convinced  that 
newspapers  could  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  teaching  children.  In 
fact,  when  she  taught  grade  one 
in  another  city  school,  she  used 
shopping  ads  to  help  the  little 
ones  grasp  elementary  arithme¬ 
tic.  “We  learned  the  costs  of 
things  and  how  to  make  change,’’ 
she  said. 

Since  her  return  from  Syra¬ 
cuse  Mrs.  O’Toole  has  become 
something  of  a  missionary  for 
the  cause  of  the  newspaper  in 
the  classroom,  as  have  the  other 
teachers  who  attended  the  work¬ 
shops.  She  was  one  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  at  a  national  workshop 
for  50  teachers  from  all  across 
Canada  at  Carleton  University 
in  Ottawa  last  summer.  She  went 
to  London,  Ont.,  to  participate 
in  a  workshop  there  in  Febru¬ 
ary  of  this  year.  And  she  has 
contributed  her  knowledge  of 
this  special  field  to  two  local 
study  groups. 

Children’s  Quiz 

One  of  these  local  workshops 
took  place  at  St.  Patrick’s  Col 
lege.  On  that  occasion,  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  demonstration  of  what 
newsjjapers  can  do  in  .school, 
she  asked  for  a  jianel  of  children 
from  her  class  to  volunteer  to 
be  quizzed  by  the  audience  on 
current  affairs.  “I  planted  a  few 


(|uestions  to  get  things  started,’’ 
she  confessed,  “but  soon  the 
audience  was  firing  a  barrage  of 
(luestions  at  the  children  who 
came  through  very  well.  I  was 
certainly  proud  of  them.” 

She  said  some  of  the  audience 
suspected  her  of  choosing  only 
her  best  pupils.  Others  asked  if 
her  class  was  one  of  gifted  chil¬ 
dren,  or  was  on  an  enriched 
curriculum.  “I  told  them  my 
class  was  an  average  grade  eight 
group,”  she  said,  “and  that  the 
same  results  could  be  obtained 
from  any  group  exposed  to  daily 
reading  of  the  newspapers.” 

It’s  the  daily  session  with  the 
papers  that  makes  the  difference. 
Mrs.  O’Toole  believes  that  15 
minutes  a  day  is  the  minimum 
of  time  that  should  be  devoted  to 
current  events.  “You  can’t  stim¬ 
ulate  a  child’s  interest  with  one 
or  two  items  a  week,”  she  de¬ 
clared. 

Prepares  I.,essuii 

While  each  teacher  works  out 
his  or  her  own  approach  to  the 
subject,  Mrs.  0”roole’s  method 
is  to  read  the  paper  the  night 
before  and  note  articles  that  will 
fit  in  with  the  next  day’s  les¬ 
sons.  The  following  day  she 
hands  out  the  newspapers.  First 
the  children  skim  through  them 
and  read  the  headlines.  Then 
detailed  reading  is  assigned. 

Some  pupils  will  look  for 
follow-up  material  on  a  continu¬ 
ing  story  (a  bilingualism  and 
biculturism  file  is  l)eing  as¬ 
sembled).  Some  will  deal  with 
international  news;  others  with 


national,  local  or  general  news 
items.  Those  with  a  particular 
bent  pursue  it. 

“Several  children  are  keen  on 
world  affairs,”  Mrs.  O’Toole  re¬ 
marked.  After  reading  an  article 
the  pupils  write  .short  summar¬ 
ies  to  show  they  have  understood 
what  they  read.  Next  they  com- 
po.se  critiques  of  it  and  advance 
their  own  opinions.  Class  dis¬ 
cussion  comes  after  that. 

Discu.ssion  rates  high  in  this 
class.  “It  teaches  the  children  to 
think  on  their  feet  and  ask 
intelligent  ((uestions,”  Mrs. 
O’Toole  said.  “No  matter  what 
comes  up  someone  will  have  a 
comment.”  It  also  erases  any 
tendencies  towards  self-con- 
sciou.sness.  Said  one  lad,  “I  don’t 
know  why  anyone  should  be 
nervous  about  .standing  up  in 
front  of  an  audience  if  he  has 
something  intelligent  to  .say.” 

Sparc-Time  Reading 

That  newspapers  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  Mrs.  ©"Toole’s  classroom 
is  evident  the  moment  one  enters 
the  room.  Big,  black  letters  ask¬ 
ing  “Have  You  Read  Your 
Paper  Today?”  and  newsclip- 
pings  illustrating  various  news 
categories  decorate  one  wall. 
While  just  inside  the  door  is  a 
rack  of  papers  and  magazines 
which  the  children  may  read 
during  spare  time.  And  they  do. 
Papers  from  many  places  are 
studied  for  format,  editorial 
quality,  style  and  presentation. 
Discrepancies  in  editorial  pages 
are  noticed  and,  laughed  Mrs. 
O’Toole,  “It  didn’t  take  them 
long  to  spot  the  political  bias  of 
the  Ottawa  papers.” 

Since  the  newspaper  came  into 
her  class  on  a  fulltime  basis, 
Mrs.  O’Toole  has  seen  a  marked 
difference  in  the  attitude  and 
interest  of  her  pupils.  Now  the 
children  do  a  lot  on  their  own. 
She  mentioned  one  boy,  Robert 
Laidlaw,  who  decided  to  poll 
teenagers  at  a  .shopping  centre 
on  their  knowledge  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  government  when  lower¬ 
ing  the  voting  age  to  18  was 
discussed  in  Parliament  and 
reported  in  the  press.  Another 
boy,  introduced  a  bill  to  the 
class’s  mock  Parliament  to  in¬ 
crease  federal  aid  to  Newfound¬ 
land,  sought  out  information  on 
Newfoundland  from  one  of  that 
province’s  M.P.s. 

A  Mock  Parliament 

That  mock  Parliament  is  a 
working  lesson  in  civics.  All  poli¬ 
tical  parties  are  represented  to 
match  exactly  the  .set-up  on 
(Continued  on  pne/e  52) 
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Member  of  Ridder  Clan  Seeks  America’s 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Eric  Ridder,  a  member  of  the 
Ridder  newspaper  family,  is 
skipper  of  the  12-meter  sloop 
Constellation,  on  which  he  hopes 
to  win  the  chance  to  defend  the 
America’s  Cup  apainst  a  British 
yacht  off  Newport,  R.  I.,  in 
September. 

There  are  11  Ridder  news¬ 
papermen,  eight  in  Eric’s  gener¬ 
ation,  three  who  belong  to  the 
era  of  his  father,  Joseph  E. 
Ridder,  78,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  senior  officer  of  Rid¬ 
der  Publications,  Inc.  Eric  in¬ 
herited  his  fondness  for  sailing 
from  his  father.  Eric’s  brother, 
Bernard,  also  likes  sailing  as 
does  his  cousin,  “Wally.”  They 
are  the  only  yachtsmen  in  the 
Ridder  clan. 

Wears  Many  Hals 

Since  August  1963  Eric  has 
been  taking  as  much  time  as  he 
can  from  the  Ridder  newspaper, 
tv  and  radio  properties  to  pre- 
l)are  for  a  possible  chance  to 
comijete  in  the  yaching  classic 
this  country  has  always  w’on 
since  the  America’s  Cup  was 
first  put  up  in  1851.  He  is  sec¬ 
retary  of  Ridder  Publications, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce,  president  of 
Commodity  News  Services,  Inc., 
Transportation  News  Ticker, 
Inc.,  and  P.A.M.  News  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  director  of  the  Seattle 
Times  Company,  in  which  the 
Ridders  own  65%  of  the  non¬ 
voting  “A”  stock  and  49.5%  of 
the  voting  “B”  stock,  and  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  Twin 
Coast  Newspapers,  Inc. 

The  first  step  Eric  had  to  take 
in  his  bell-bottomed  trousers  was 
to  raise  the  $500,000  needed  to 
build  the  Constellation  and  race 
her.  There  are  32  members  in 
the  Constellation  syndicate, 
formed  by  Mr.  Ridder  with  his 
friend,  Walter  S.  Gubelmann. 
Then  the  sloop  had  to  be  de¬ 
signed  and  built.  Architects  are 
Sparkman  &  Stephens,  Inc.,  New 
York.  She  w'as  built  at  the 
Minneford  Yacht  Yard,  City 
Island,  The  Bronx,  N.  Y.  Finally 
the  crew  of  11  with  two  alter¬ 
nates  was  assembled. 

In  preliminary  races  off  Oys¬ 
ter  Bay,  L.  I.,  that  ended  June 
14,  the  Constellation,  skippered 
by  Mr.  Ridder,  won  two  out  of 
six.  Unbeaten  in  the  .same  six 
was  “Pete”  DuPont’s  American 
Eagle.  Others  racing  were  the 
Nefertiti  and  the  Columbia. 

Trials  Under  Way 

Next  trials  are  off  Newport, 
R.  I.,  July  8-July  18.  Then  the 


Cup 


Constellation  will  join  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  cruise  that 
runs  from  July  23  through  Aug. 
3,  starting  at  New  London.  It 
includes  a  number  of  races. 

VV’hether  or  not  Mr.  Ridder 
and  the  Constellation  will  be 
the  sloop  to  defend  America’s 
Cup  depends  on  the  outcome  of 
all  these  trials.  Similar  prelim¬ 
inary  races  are  now  taking  place 
off  the  British  coast.  Favored 
British  boats  right  now  are  the 
Kurrew  V  and  Sovereign. 

“My  cry.stal  ball  is  a  bit 
cloudy,”  Mr.  Ridder  confessed. 
“All  I  can  say  is  I  seem  to  have 
one  out  of  four  chances.” 

These  odds  are  based  on  the 
supposition  that  four  U.S.  sloops 
will  continue  in  competition 
along  with  the  Constellation. 
Those  in  the  know  seem  to  think 
that  the  American  Eagle  and  the 
Constellation  are  the  hottest  of 
all  the  contenders  and  give  each 
an  equal  chance  of  winning  in 
the  end. 

Fitted  with  a  new  mast  the 
top  35-feet  of  which  for  the  first 
time  is  made  of  titanium  instead 
of  aluminum,  the  Constellation 
was  towed  from  City  Island, 
N.  Y.,  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  over 
the  week-end,  and  was  sailing 
again  there  June  22. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  talent  con¬ 
nected  with  this  boat  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  go  all  out  to 
improve  on  their  earlier  per¬ 
formance,”  one  yachting  editor 
.said. 

•New  Offices  on  ^'all  .St. 

When  Eric  Ridder  returns 
from  Newport  after  the  race 
Sei)t.  15 — and  he  will  be  there, 
whether  racing  or  not — he  will 


go  into  new  offices  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  at 
99  Wall  Street.  The  present  10- 
story  110,000  square  foot  build¬ 
ing  at  80  Varick  Street  has  been 
.sold  to  the  SyK'an  Lawrence 
Corp.,  New  York  real  e.state 
investors.  It  had  been  up  for 
sale  since  the  newsi)aper  moved 
to  its  $1,000,000  suburban  i)lant 
in  Phillip.sburg,  N.  J.  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1962. 

At  99  Wall  Street,  which  will 
also  become  headquarters  for 
Ridder  Publications,  three  floors, 
totalling  9,000  square  feet,  have 
been  rented. 

Not  public,  no  financial  details 
are  ever  given  about  Ridder 
Publications,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  to  be  a  highly  profitable 
family  enterprise. 

“Maybe  it  is  because  we  are 
so  widely  separated  that  we  do 
not  fight  but  do  so  well,”  Eric 
said. 

The  Ridder  Properties 

When  the  Staats-Zeitung  und 
Herold  was  sold  in  April  1953, 
Ridder  Publications  was  left 
with  eight  newspapers,  four 
radio  .stations  and  one  tv  sta¬ 
tion.  Today  Twin  Coast  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  one  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  is  publishing  12  news¬ 
papers,  namely  the  Journal  of 
Commerce,  the  J  of  C  Interna¬ 
tional  Edition;  Import  Bulletin, 
Carden  drove  (Calif.)  News, 
Carden  drove  North  Orange  In¬ 
dependent,  Carden  drove  Santa 
Ana  Independent,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Independent,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram, 
Long  Beach  Independent-Prcss- 
Telegram,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent,  Pasadena  Star-News, 
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Yachting  enthusiasts  look  over  12-meter  yacht  "Constellation"  before 
its  launching  at  City  Island  shipyard,  New  York  City,  May  16.  The 
yacht  is  one  of  the  candidates  to  defend  the  America's  cup  against 
British  challenge  later  this  year  off  Newport. 


'Skipper'  Erie  Ridder 

and  Pasadena  I ndependent-Star- 
News. 

Another  subsidiary.  North¬ 
west  Publications,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishes  seven  newspapers:  .S(. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press, 
morning  and  Sunday,  St.  Paul 
Dispatch,  Duluth  News-Tribune, 
morning  and  Sunday;  Duluth 
Herald,  San  Jose  Mercury,  San 
Jose  News,  and  San  Jose  .Mer¬ 
cury-News,  and  operates 
WDSM-Radio,  and  WDSM-tv  in 
Duluth. 

Midwest  Radio-Television,  Inc., 
operates  WCCO-Radio  and 
WCCO-tv  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul. 

Aberdeen  News  Company,  an¬ 
other  subsidiary,  publishes  the 
.Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American- 
News  and  operates  KSDN  in 
Aberdeen. 

Grand  Forks  Herald,  Inc., 
l)ublishes  the  Crand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald 

In  all  of  these  corporations, 
except  the  last  two,  a  member 
of  the  Ridder  family  is  the  chief 
executive.  Melvin  M.  Oppegard 
is  president  of  the  Grand  Forks 
Herald,  and  four  Ridders  are 
directors.  President  of  the  Aber¬ 
deen  News  is  Henry  J.  Schmitt, 
with  four  Ridders  on  the  l)oard. 

Herman  Ridder,  Eric’s  grand¬ 
father,  who  also  founded  the 
Intertype  Corporation,  had  three 
sons — Bernard  H.  Ridder  Sr., 
])resident  and  chairman  of  the 
lx)ard  of  Northwest  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  Eric’s  father,  Joseph 
E.,  chairman  of  Ridder  Publica¬ 
tions,  and  his  late  twin  brother, 
Victor.  Joseph  designed  some  of 
the  Intertype  models.  The  family 
no  longer  owns  the  company, 
however. 

These  three  have  eight  sons. 
Bernard,  nicknamed  “Ben”,  81, 
is  father  of  four  sons.  Herman 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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(  lassified  Ads — A  Publisher’s  Best  Friend 


By  William  A.  Stretch 

Publisher,  Camden  (N.J.) 

assified  is  the  first  section  of 
an  newspaper  in  any  city  to 
\vi  :ch  a  new  resident  turns.  It 
i.s  from  your  columns  that  he 
p:(  s  his  first  impression  of  your 
CO:  iimunity.  He  must  look  to  you 
f(  ;•  pTuidance.  Where  else  could 
h<  set  the  information  he  needs 
O'  :v  new  resident.  It  is  here  that 
hi  can  .seek  out  a  job,  look  for 
a  home,  buy  an  automobile  or 
look  for  one  or  .several  of  the 
many  sendees  which  you  can 
otFer  him. 

The  placement  of  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  for  Cla.s.sified  ads  helps 
re.store  our  faith  in  the  honesty 
of  people.  We  never  see  most  of 
our  Classified  customers;  yet  we 
take  their  ad  by  telephone,  pub¬ 
lish  it,  then  mail  a  bill — all  on 
faith.  Our  losses  on  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  which  Rives  us  a  volume  of 
almost  five  million  lines,  will  run 
less  than  one-half  of  one  per¬ 
cent. 

Personnel  Directors 

On  most  papers  you  are  actu¬ 
ally  the  personnel  directors  for 
the  various  departments  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  (In  the  past.  Retail 
and  National  were  always  rob¬ 
bing  you  of  your  best.)  And,  as 
such,  you’re  practicing  psychol¬ 
ogists  without  the  doctorate  in 
front  of  your  names.  But  I  can’t 
think  of  anyone  else  in  a  ])aper 
who  is  more  qualified;  for  you 
come  into  contact  with  more 
of  our  customers,  readers  and 
advertisers,  which  certainly 
qualifies  you  as  experts  in  hu¬ 
man  behavior.  At  the  Courier- 
Post,  our  Classified  salesmen 
are  ranked  every  bit  as  good 
as  any  other  .salesmen  in  the 
other  departments  and  this  is 
reflected  in  their  compensation. 
In  fact,  some  of  our  Classified 
salesmen  receive  more  than 
salesmen  in  other  departments. 

It  is  Gannett  policy,  and  a 
good  one,  that  every  prospective 
employe  has  a  final  interview 
with  the  Publisher  before  being 
put  on  the  payroll.  Here  again, 

I  find  that  you  are  practicing 
psychologists  without  licenses; 
for  the  mortality  rate  for  new 
employes  in  Classified  is  more 
often  than  not  far  less  than 
other  departments. 

Your  columns  are  the  finest 
barometer  for  business  in  your 
respective  areas.  A  study  of 


C»>urier-Po«l 

your  Help  Wanted  and  Situa¬ 
tions  Wanted  tells  you  exactly 
where  your  economy  stands. 
You  can  tell  whether  or  not 
business  is  on  the  rise,  stable 
or  on  the  decline,  ])erhaps  weeks 
in  advance. 

Editorial  Feature 

Without  question — and  I  don’t 
think  even  an  editor  would  dis¬ 
pute  the  fact — Classified  is  one 
of  the  greatest  editorial  features 
in  any  paper.  (Even  though 
those  editors  sometimes  scream 
about  the  Classified  count  going 
beyond  estimates.)  Why,  we 
even  have  recent  proof  that  the 
Classified  columns  are  a  love¬ 
lorn  feature.  We  had  an  occa¬ 
sion  where  an  advertiser  placed 
the  following  advertisement  (a 
debt  notice)  in  the  “Personals” 
classification  for  three  days: 

“DEBTS — On  and  after  this 
date,  February  29,  1964,  I  will 
not  be  responsible  for  any  debts 
unless  contracted  by  myself.” 

There  followed  the  man’s 
name,  his  home  address. 

On  February  29,  after  the  ad 
had  appeared  for  one  day,  the 
above  advertisement  was  can¬ 
celed  and  the  following  ad — 
placed  by  the  same  man — ap- 
l)eared  on  March  2,  3  and  4  in 
the  “Personals”  classifications: 

“DEBTS — On  and  after  this 
date,  March  2,  1964,  I  will  be 
most  happy  to  pay  for  any  debts 
incurred  by  my  wife.” 

Our  paper  had  apparently 
acted,  unbeknownst  to  us,  as  a 
marriage  counselor  for  it  was 
apparent  that  a  happy  reconcili¬ 
ation  had  taken  place. 

The  prime  reason  that  this 
Publisher  most  appreciates 
Classified  is  the  one  most  dear 
to  every  Publisher — the  balance 
sheet  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
There  is  no  question  that  the 
Classified  department  of  most 
progressive  newspapers  will 
show  the  greatest  return. 
Though  I  do  not  have  the  sta¬ 
tistics  for  all  newspapers  in 
the  country,  I  feel  certain  most 
of  us  are  now  working  on  a 
nine-column  format  in  the  Clas¬ 
sified  department.  No  matter 
how  a  Publisher  may  look  at 
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results  that  ninth  column  has  to 
mean  that  his  greatest  line  rate 
is  obtained  in  your  department. 

A  Place  for  Display 

I  fully  realize  that  there  are 
still  some  of  you  who  remain 
l)urists  in  your  profession  and 
still  stick  to  straight  and  .set 
solid  type.  My  advice  is  that 
you  should  be  flexible  and  if 
any  jjolicy  you  now  have  is 
more  than  five  years  old  you 
.should  thoroughly  review  it.  We 
have  kept  ourselves  flexible  at 
the  Courier-Post  and  have  found 
that  it  still  makes  good  sense 
that  the  customer  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  right.  If  he  wants  display 
in  your  columns  let  him  try  it. 
You  may  prove  to  yourself  by 
swallowing  a  little  pride  that 
Classified  display  might  just 
produce  more  results  than  Re¬ 
tail  display  and  a  little  friendly 
departmental  rivalry  could  be 
a  very  healthy  thing — i)articu- 
larly  from  where  I  sit. 

As  the  Publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  which  resides  in  the 
shadow  of  the  fourth  largest 
metropolitan  area  in  the  coun¬ 
try  1  would  be  remiss  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  take  advantage 
of  such  an  occasion  as  you  offer 
me  today  wherein  I  can  honestly 
brag  about  the  healthy  growth 
of  our  paper  in  Camden.  In  the 
])ast  five  years  our  Classified 
department  has  shown  a  fantas¬ 
tic  increase  of  68% 

Public  Proleclion 

Classified  advertising  is  the 
most  carefully  controlled  type 
of  advertising  in  any  part  of 
the  newspaper.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  Classified  must  adhere  to 
many  rules  of  acceptance  by  a 
newspaper  and  it  is  through 
these  rules  and  regulations  that 
we  protect  our  customers.  Be¬ 
cause  of  these  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations  there  is  no  question  that 
a  strong  newspaper  turns  down 
many  thousands  of  dollars  in 
revenue  a  year  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  paper  and  the  public 
in  the  area  it  serv’es.  Further, 
any  Classified  department  of 
worth  speaks  to  more  people 
than  any  other  department  in 
a  newspaper  and  as  such  they 
must  feel  at  all  times  that  they 
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(Part  of  an  address  before  the  | 
Association  of  Newspaper  Clas-  | 
sified  Advertising  Managers  in  f 
New  York  June  22.) 
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are  the  only  contact  which  many 
people  have  with  the  paper.  This 
makes  it  mandatorj'  that  the 
voice  representing  the  i)aper 
must  be  the  vmice  with  a  smile. 

The  l)est  slogan  ever  created 
for  selling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  came  from  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  some  years  back. 
“All  Selling  Is  Local.”  The 
Courier-Post  still  uses  this 
basic-fact  slogan,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  reason  why  we  can 
run  18  to  20  million  lines  of 
advertising  (almost  5  million  of 
which  are  Classified).  Successful 
Classified  sections  have  prac¬ 
ticed  that  slogan  for  years. 

In  fact,  it  is  my  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  advertisers,  their  agen¬ 
cies,  and  media  directors  could 
do  a  far  better  job  for  their 
products  or  their  clients’  prod¬ 
ucts  if  they  would  measure  a 
market  by  the  volume  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  Classified  linage 
carried  by  newspapers  in  that 
market  rather  than  the  obsolete 
milline  rate  system.  Your  de¬ 
partment  is  living  proof  that 
“All  Selling  Is  Local”  and  stand¬ 
ing  here  before  you  today  is  one 
Publisher  who  will  never  under¬ 
estimate  those  agates  and 
agates  of  diamonds  we  refer  to 
as  Classified. 


SECTION 
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ANCAM’s  Award 
Goes  to  Chandler 

“The  publisher  who  has  con¬ 
tributed  the  most  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  classified  advertising 
during  the  past  year.  .  .  .” 

Otis  Chandler  of  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times. 

The  McGovern  Award,  a 
bronze  plaque,  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Chandler,  in  absentia,  at  the 
convention  of  the  Association  of 
Newspaper  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  in  New  York  June 
23. 

Accepting  it  for  Mr.  Chandler 
was  Frank  Lester,  CAM. 

Said  ANCAM  president  A1 
Carrano  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Telegram  and  Post: 
“Frank,  I  remind  you  that  this 
award  is  for  the  publisher  who 
has  done  the  most  for  classified, 
not  for  the  publisher  who  car¬ 
ries  the  most  classified.” 

The  award  has  been  given 
since  1948  in  memory  of  James 
McGovern,  who  died  Oct.  10, 
1945  after  having  been  CAM  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Press;  previous¬ 
ly  with  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press. 
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Ad  Managers  Debate  Preprint  Circulars 


By  Jerry'  Walker  Jr. 


NEW  ENGLAND  AD  EXECS — Offic«r$  and  directors  of  the  New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association;  seated,  left  to  right — Arnold  N.  Hariclow,  Ward-GrifFith  Co.,  Boston;  and  Charles 
H.  Miller,  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily  News,  president.  Standing  William  Mill,  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald, 
secretary;  James  A.  Higgin,  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer;  Loren  G.  Osborn,  Westerly  ( R.  I.)  Sun;  Richard 
Dodge,  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Time;  and  Gordon  E.  MacPherson,  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  Vice-president. 


dlinp  of  preprints  said  they  did  Mr.  Tache  said  27,903  inches 
not  lielieve  newspapers  should  of  speculative  layouts  were  made 
serve  as  a  distributor  and  that  by  the  artist  and  22,713  inches 
advertising  Itelonged  alongside  were  sold  by  the  .sales  staff.  All 
editorial  matter.  of  the  space  was  plus  business. 

Three  points  of  view'  on  the  he  said,  and  it  grossed  $56,000. 
pre-printed  supplements  will  be  The  cost  to  equip  the  layout  de- 
ju’esented  again  at  the  meeting  partment  with  the  necessary 
Philadelphia,  materials  was  $75. 

«Julv*  13'Xo*  T)  *  1  *  ((  >>  ] 

‘  ♦  ♦  ♦  Besides  preparing  “spec  ads, 

‘Spec’  Layout  .Sold  l)repares  sales 

^  ,  1  rr,  t  brochures  to  use  in  conjunction 

Gerald  Tache,  advertisinc:  di-  ...  •  i  a-  j  i  • 

rector,  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  "'ith  special  sections  and  also  m- 

Standard-Times,  told  how  a  one  PJ;omotion  ads  for  display 

man  layout  department  he  estab-  advertising.  Mr.  Tache  sug- 
lished  in  January  1963,  has  lieen  posted  other  papers  consider 
responsible  for  handsome  linage  hiring  layout  artists, 
gains.  (Continued  on  page  26) 


MEADE  &  McIntyre 

MAINLY  MOVIES 


Copley  News  Service  Motion  Picture  columns  by  James  Meade  and  Dave  McIntyre,  offer  your 


readers  entertaining  and  superbly  researched  articles  on  motion  picture  productions  and  person- 

F 

alities.  Provide  your  readers  with  an  inside  view  of  Hollywood,  the  motion  picture  capital  of  the  world. 


For  rate  information  and  sample  columns  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 


940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California  92112;  or  phone  Area  Code:  714,  234-7111,  collect. 


Copletf  W«ttis  Q&wiee, 


. - . 
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Former  Advertiser 
Heads  Ad  Agency 

By  Philip  IN’.  Schuyler 

Robert  B.  Irons,  who  as  adver- 
tisinf?  manager  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  Indiana  super¬ 
vised  the  investment  of  $20,000,- 
000  a  year  in  advertising,  is  the 
new  president  of  Interpublic’s 
Fletcher  Richards  Co.  Inc.  SOI 
was  then  and  still  is  strong  for 
newspaper  advertising. 

“We  consider  ourselves  for¬ 
tunate  to  have  been  able  to  at¬ 
tract  a  top  business-oriented 
marketing  man  to  help  us  build 
the  Fletcher  Richards  Com¬ 
pany,’’  Marion  Harper  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Interpublic  Group  of 
Companies,  Inc.,  commented  this 
week.  Mr.  Irons  became  presi¬ 
dent  May  1,  succeeding  Bryan 
Houston,  who  remains  as  chair¬ 
man. 

Knows  the  Problems 

“It  certainly  follows  that  to 
be  an  advertiser  is  one  of  the 
better  ways  to  learn  how  to  be 
an  advertising  agent,”  Mr.  Irons 
said.  “You  know  the  advertisers’ 
problems.  You  get  to  know  what 
a  client  desires  and  requires. 

“And  I  think  a  client  should 
expect  and  get  the  benefits  of  the 
experience  and  intelligence  of 
his  agency’s  operating  head. 

That’s  what  I  like  especially 
about  the  way  Interpublic  is  ex¬ 
panding  horizontally.  By  dif¬ 
fusing  the  manpower  through  a 
number  of  moderate  sized  agen¬ 
cies,  clients  can  benefit  from 
strength  at  the  top.” 

Mr.  Irons  was  recruited  by 
SOI  from  the  University  of 
Iowa.  But  he  had  not  been  with 
the  firm  long  when  he  joined 
Harry  A.  Berk,  who  had  left  J. 

Sterling  Getchell  to  form  his 


own  advertising  agency.  -Mr. 
Berk  had  developed  what  was 
known  as  the  Harry  Berk  Plan 
for  Willys-Overland,  an  impor¬ 
tant  client.  This  was  a  promo¬ 
tion  plan  that  centered  entirely 
around  newspaper  advertising. 
Mr.  Irons  took  charge  of  this 
plan,  but  in  1940,  Willys-Ov^er- 
land  converted  to  munitions  and 
the  wartime  jeep. 

Every  NewspaptT 

Offered  a  chance  then  to  re¬ 
turn  to  SOI,  Mr.  Irons  was  as¬ 
signed  a  sales  supervisory  posi¬ 
tion  covering  Minnesota.  From 
this  position  he  worked  into 
economic  analysis  at  the  firm’s 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  In 
1947,  he  was  advanced  to  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  for  the  state  of  Indiana. 

“We  used  every  new.spaper  in 
the  state,”  Mr.  Irons  recalled. 

Promoted  to  sales  executive  in 
1949,  Mr.  Irons  became  assistant 
advertising  manager  in  1957  and 
advertising  manager  in  1960, 
when  he  succeeded  Wesley  I. 
Nunn,  retired. 

In  1962,  Mr.  Irons  was  again 
promoted  by  SOI.  This  time  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  Marketing 
and  Development  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  wholly  owned  subsidiary, 
American  International  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  The  position  took  Mr. 
Irons  traveling  abroad.  He  de¬ 
veloped  marketing  programs  and 
field  operations  in  England, 
West  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  Australia,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  subsidiary  was  sell¬ 
ing  a  full  line  of  oil  products 
throughout  Europe,  except  Bel¬ 
gium.  In  that  country,  Mr. 
Irons  helped  supervise  the  de- 


Robert  B.  Irons 


velopment  of  a  Petro-Chemical 
plant. 

IJke  (Felling  u  Uivorre 

Mr.  Irons  was  made  a  director 
of  Amoco-Fina  of  Belgium,  with 
headquarters  in  Brussels,  and  a 
number  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  director  of  Haniel- 
Amoco  in  Basle,  Switzerland.  He 
was  also  made  a  director  of 
Amoco-UK  Ltd.,  in  London. 

“Leaving  a  great  company 
like  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,” 
Mr.  Irons  said,  “was  like  getting 
a  divorce.  But  I  felt  I  had 
reached  a  point  where  I  wanted 
to  take  over  top  responsibility 
for  a  company.  The  chance  to 
build  Fletcher  Richards  pre¬ 
sents  a  real  challenge.” 

The  agency,  prior  to  its 
acquisition  by  the  Interpublic 
Group,  was  known  as  Fletcher 
Richards,  Calkins  &  Holden, 
being  the  merger  of  two  highly 
regarded  names  in  the  agency 
world. 

• 

One  Rate  Move 
Draws  National  Ads 

The  Daily  Chronicle  (circ. 
10,151)  of  Centralia-Chehalis, 
Wash,  has  begun  to  reverse  a 
five-year  decline  in  general  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  after  one  year 
under  a  one-rate  plan. 

Norris  Stettler,  advertising 
director,  said  the  “new  rates 
have  reversed  a  downward  lin¬ 
age  trend  we  have  experienced 
for  the  last  five  years.” 

In  1958,  the  paper  had  a  high 
of  495,150  lines  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  For  a  twelve  month 
period  ending  May  1,  1964,  the 
paper  has  more  than  500,000 
lines  of  national  linage. 


Expmri^ncmd  NewBpap«rman  Se^ki  Job 

os  EDITOR 

of  Smollor  Daily 

IS  yean  experience  all  phases  editorial  oper* 
alien.  At  present*  and  for  past  6  years*  on 
large  metropolitan  daily.  Background*  how- 
ever,  is  small  town.  Now  Seeking  top  spot 
on  smaller  daily.  Write: 

Box  1903,  Editor  &  Publishtr 
850  3rd  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y. 


Ad  Agency 
Views  tv  in 
‘Down  trend’ 

New  Bern,  N.  C. 

Television  advertising  “cost 
efficiency  is  on  a  long-term  cown- 
trend,”  Stephens  Dietz,  ( \ecu- 
tive  vicepresident  of  Kenj.m  & 
Eckhardt,  told  the  spring  con¬ 
vention  of  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Broadcasters  here 
June  16. 

Speaking  frankly  as  “a  part-  * 
ner  with  broadcasters,”  Mr. 
Dietz  said  that  “in  terms  of  how 
much  it  costs  an  advertiser  to 
maintain  a  share  of  market  for 
his  product,  it  costs  twice  as 
much  as  it  did  10  years  ago  for 
the  same  share. 

“This  holds  true  for  industries 
as  different  as  automobiles  and 
cereals,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Dietz  said  the  industry  is  ! 
going  to  be  in  “serious  economic 
trouble”  if  the  present  drive  for 
all-channel  receivers  results  in 
an  increased  number  of  stations 
“each  reaching  a  far  smaller 
share  of  substantially  the  same 
audience.” 

“Throughout  the  entire  adver¬ 
tising  world  there  is  great  con¬ 
cern  about  the  current  cost 
efficiency  of  all  advertising,  espe¬ 
cially  in  broadcasting,”  Mr. 
Dietz  said.  “And  if  the  rise  of 
UHF  only  serves  to  depress  this 
efficiency  factor,  the  results  will 
not  be  fun  for  any  of  us.” 

Specialized  Audiences 

He  suggested  as  “some  hope 
for  the  situation”  the  building 
of  “specialized  and  differentiated 
audiences”  for  each  particular 
station,  but  added  it  will  “re¬ 
quire  production  and  technical 
skills  which  are  far  beyond  me 
as  an  advertising  man.” 

K&E  is  moving  against  this 
challenge,  Mr.  Dietz  said,  with 
two  beliefs: 

(1)  That  there  is  no  single, 
mass  market,  or  single  class 
market. 

(2)  That  advertising  aimed  at 
the  single  mass  market  is 
sharply  reducing  its  effective¬ 
ness  by  dealing  in  generalities. 

Mr.  Dietz  said  the  “real  fail¬ 
ure  of  our  business”  is  that  “we 
hide  behind  numbers;  we  deal 
with  averages,  we  estimate  and 
compare  costs  per  thousands 
when  we  should  be  talking  about 
1  people. 

j  “We  can  combat  the  problem 
j  of  rising  costs  of  advertising  by 
speaking  to  people  as  people,  not 
statistics,  by  treating  them  as 
I  we  would  like  to  be  treated,  as 
friends,  not  averages  to  be 
I  manipulated.” 
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when  you  advertise  in  the 


rTiTrul 


}  The  name  of  this  game  is  money.  That’s  why  you  should  know  all  the  facts 

I  when  you  set  an  advertising  schedule  in  New  York.  Remember  that  one 

newspaper  is  Number  One  with  both  the  upper  echelon  and  the  middle 
millions.  One  newspaper  delivers  both  the  class  and  mass.  One  newspaper 
gives  you  more  readers  with  family  incomes  between  $5,000  and  $10,000— 
and  more  over  $10,000-than  any  other  newspaper  in  New  York. 

'  Use  the  News -and  reach  buyers  of  everything  from  polo  ponies  to  polo 

••  coats,  tenderloin  to  top  round,  champagne  to  short  beers.  The  News  will  make 

your  dollars  do  more  than  any  other  newspaper,  any  radio  station,  any  TV 
program,  any  regional  magazine.  We’ve  got  the  proof.  You  get  the  profit. 


Area-Wide  Single  Rate  Offer  Urged 


Gearhart,  Ore. 

Provisions  enabling  an  entire 
group  of  Pacific  Northwest 
dailies  to  offer  a  single  rate 
advertising  program  were  urged 
by  Charles  L.  Nicholson  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  here  June 
20. 

Such  a  regional  effort  is  worth 
a  try,  suggested  the  newspaper 
consultant  who  is  a  former  ad¬ 
vertising  executive  for  Scripps- 
Howard,  Long  island  Newsday, 
the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald 
and  Republic  and  other  dailies. 

Already  several  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  dailies 
have  single  rates  for  national 
and  retail  accounts  or  have  rate 
cards  convertible  into  the  one- 
rate  plan. 

The  offer  of  a  standard  sched¬ 
ule  of  discounts  for  equivalent 
space  to  both  retail  and  general 
advertisers  by  a  dozen  or  more 
Northwest  newspapers  would 
provide  national  representatives 
with  a  powerful  sales  tool,  Mr. 
Nicholson  said. 

Other  Benefits 

It  also  would  give  wide  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  publicity  and  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  trade  press  and 
could  attract  advertising  from 
those  who  now  charge  rate  dis¬ 
crimination,  he  said. 

A  single-rate  structure  for 
such  a  group  might  require  two 
years,  but  the  newspapers  pos¬ 
sessing  this  possibility  should 
begin  their  long-range  planning 
now,  in  his  belief. 

“I  have  no  incontrovertible 
opinion  that  a  single  rate  struc¬ 
ture  is  the  only  solution  for  the 
problem  of  tremendous  losses  of 
national  income  which  have  ex¬ 
tended  for  more  than  a  decade,” 
Mr.  Nicholson  said. 


“But  if  a  single  rate  structure 
can  be  achieved  with  no  great 
loss  in  income  and  w'ith  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  more  space  and  more 
income  from  this  source,  then  it 
is  worth  a  try.” 

Results  Noted 

In  evidence  of  such  potentials, 
Mr.  Nicholson  reported  on  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  single-rate 
users. 

These  included  the  Centralia 
(Wash.)  Chronicle — a  5.9  per¬ 
cent  income  grain  for  national  in 
five  months  of  its  one  rate  plan ; 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel 
— 34  contracts  signed  with  11 
from  new  or  long  unheard  from 
advertisers ;  and  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal  —  linage 
gains  of  14  percent  in  1962  and 
3*^  percent  in  1963. 

Four  metropolitan  dailies  lost 
18  percent  since  1963,  he  pointed 
out  in  charts.  The  decline  was 
29  percent  in  the  33,000  to  51,- 
000  group,  31  percent  in  the 
15,000  to  21,000  group  and  41 
percent  for  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culations  ranging  from  8600  to 
10,000. 

Rate  Viewpoint 

Rate  increases  may  have  been 
a  factor  in  causing  these  de¬ 
clines.  Unfortunately  news¬ 
papers  are  seldom  told  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  a  national  advertiser 
withholding  his  schedule,  Mr. 
Nicholson  observed. 

But  it  is  well  to  note  that  a 
one  cent  a  line  increase  of  a 
10-cent  rate  is  10  percent.  The 
four-cent  boost  in  an  80-cent  rate 
is  only  5  percent. 

The  first  step  toward  a  group 
single  rate  should  be  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  a  standard  schedule 
of  discounts  for  uniform  space 
categories,  Mr.  Nicholson  be¬ 
lieves. 

Mr.  Nicholson  said  he  believes 
in  advertising  contracts  for  local 
advertisers.  His  study  of  25  con¬ 


versions  from  monthly  earned 
rates  shows  each  has  produced 
more  space  and  more  income. 

The  same  contractual  require¬ 
ments  .should  be  made  for  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  whenever  a 
single  rate  is  introduced,  he 
suggested. 

“If  they  want  non-discrimina- 
tory  rates  they  should  be  willing 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  an 
identical  contract,”  he  declared. 

• 

Arnold  Migliaccio 
Named  Ad  Manager 

Astoria,  Ora 

Arnold  Migliaccio  was  named 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Daily  Astorian  on  June  1,  it  was 
announced  by  Morgan  Coe,  pub¬ 
lisher.  He  has  been  on  the  local 
retail  staff  for  the  past  year. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  associated 
with  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  the  Klamath  Fails  Herald 
and  News  and  the  Roseburg 
News-Review  for  seven  years. 
Charlene  McLoughlin  was  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising 
manager.  She  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Astorian,  and  its 
predecessors  for  22  years. 

Mr.  Migliaccio  takes  over  the 
position  held  by  Troyer  Thomp¬ 
son  for  37  years  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Astoria  Budget, 
Astorian-Budget  and  Daily  As¬ 
torian. 


Narrow  Foil  Sid 
Applied  to  Pages 
With  Beer  Ade^ 
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e  made  for  na-  RocKFXiim,  I 

;rs  whenever  a  The  first  four-inch  te  lup , 
introduced,  he  and  embossed  aluminum  foi 
strips  ever  used  in  news)  tap 
;  non-discrimina-  were  carried  June  11  in  t 
should  be  willing  Rockford  Register-Republic  a 
[uirements  of  an  June  12  in  the  Morning  Star. 
ct,”  he  declared.  Six-inch  foil  strips  had  I 

•  used  previously  in  Milwauk 

,,  .  Detroit,  Omaha  and  Evansvi 

[laccio  Ind. 

lanager  The  strip,  turned  out  by  ll 

AQTORtA  nrA  Company,  adverti 

ASTORIA,  ura  Hamm’s  beer  in  all-alumin 
iccio  was  n  me  ^ans  and  was  part  of  a  full-pa 

anager  of  the  advertising  the  beer.  The  st 
onJune  l,itwM  ^  ^ 

Morgan  Coe,  pub-  ^d  v 

>een  on  the  local  regular  mat  fo 

e  pas  and  printed  in  black.  The  p 

e  was  associated  continuous  foil  st 

, sing  department  reproduced  a  beer  can  wi 
wording  printed  in  blue  and* 

f  1  p  A  beer  glass  showing  white  fo 
i  the  Roseburg  jd^^  ^„j„r 

or  seven  years, 

Reynolds  designed  an  applic 
lal  advertising  automatic  paster,  to  a 

has  been  on  the  ^^rip  automatically 

’  the  newspapers.  It  was  su 

r  years.  pended  above  the  press  cylind 

o  takes  over  the  carrying  the  page. 

Troyer  Thomp-  Two  adjustable,  rubber-tiredt 
•s  as  advertising  wheels  spinning  in  a  pot  ofi 
Astoria  Budget,  ordinary  mailers’  paste  tran»4[ 
t  and  Daily  As-  ferred  the  adhesive  to  both  edgetk 
of  the  back  of  the  foil  welv, 

•  which  was  fed  into  the  iiresK 

A  diiiraf  1**^®  a  ordinary  newsprint, 

Arts  lor  3Uf,ar  Textured  embossing,  a  fine- 

Philadelphia  line  method  developed  and  pat- 
The  Franklin  Sugar  Refinery,  ented  by  Reynolds,  gave  the  ice 
of  Philadelphia,  has  launched  an  in  which  lay  the  beer  cans  a 
8-week  campaign  backing  up  a  realistic  three-dimensional  ap- 
premium  sales  incentive  cam-  pearance. 
paign  with  1200  line  black-and-  • 

white  ads  in  daily  newspapers  .  ,  »  i  o  i 

in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Art  Lab  Goes  Back 
Delaware,  Ohio  and  West  Vir-  In  Action  Tliis  Fall 
ginia  every  week.  Lewis  and  Gil- 

man  Inc.  is  the  agency.  Milwaukee,  Wia 

When  network  tv  returns  to 

_  standard  broadcasting  time  thU 

fall  the  Milwaukee  Advertising 
Laboratory,  announced  earlier 
this  year  as  a  new  research 
facility,  will  be  back  in  full  op¬ 
eration. 

All  Milwaukee  commercial  tv 
"  •  •  •  stations  have  indicated  they  will 

participate  in  the  three-year 
project,  according  to  Robert  K. 
Drew,  business  manager  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  Company. 
NCE  The  laboratory  permits  meas- 

Lurement  of  advertising  effective-^ 
ness  under  completely  controlled) 
y  field  conditions  with  an  almost) 

-  unlimited  number  of  print  and' 

broadcast  media  variations  and 
combinations  in  the  two  identi-  * 
cally  matched  markets  which 
have  been  created  in  Milwaukee. 
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*A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES’ 

Texas  and  England 
Sections  Are  Linked 


A.D.  George,  right,  advertisement  controller  of  the  Guardian  of  London 
and  Manchester,  compares  notes  on  his  paper  with  William  P.  Hobby, 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident  and  executive  editor  of  the  Houston  Post. 


Houston 

The  Houston  Post  and  the 
Guardian  of  London  and  Man¬ 
chester,  Eng^land,  have  initiated 
a  joint  program  to  publish  sec¬ 
tions  early  in  October  aimed  at 
stimulating  trade  and  travel  be¬ 
tween  the  two  inland  ports.  The 
venture  has  been  nam^  “A  Tale 
of  Two  Cities.” 

The  first  step  was  the  arrival 
in  Houston  on  June  13  of 
Arthur  D.  George,  advertise¬ 
ment  controller  of  the  Guardian. 
During  his  three  weeks  stay  in 
the  Texas  city,  he  sold  space  for 
his  Guardian  section  which  will 
run  Monday,  Oct.  5. 

The  editorial  format  of  the 
Guardian  section  will  be  written 
and  edited  by  Houston  Post  per- 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kMB  is  tsush  with  marfctllRS. 
advMiltini.  sublithlns  asd  irashis 
arts  It  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

FublUkmd  /mrUkightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 
Csretr  Batt  It  Clittftll  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


sonnel  and  the  section  itself  will 
lie  made  up  to  look  like  a  regular 
Post  news  section. 

When  Mr.  George  returns  to 
Manchester  early  in  July  he  will 
be  accompanied  by  William  H. 
Buhler,  general  features  sales 
manager  for  the  Post.  Mr. 
Buhler  will  spend  three  weeks  in 
Britain  selling  space  for  the 
Post  end  of  the  program  which 
will  run  Oct.  4. 

The  editorial  content  of  the 
Post  edition  will  be  prepared  by 
Guardian  personnel  and  the  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  made  up  to  look  as 
close  as  possible,  typographic¬ 
ally,  like  the  Guardian. 

Official  Endorsement 

According  to  Robert  H.  Lam- 
pee,  vicepresident,  advertising, 
the  Houston  Post,  the  venture 


was  instituted  by  the  Post  with 
the  support  of  C.  P.  Hope,  Brit¬ 
ish  Consul-General  in  Houston. 
It  has  received  the  approval  of 
Lord  Harlech,  British  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States  and  has 
l>een  endorsed  as  a  feature  of 
the  British-Texas  trade  festival 
scheduled  for  Houston  this  fall. 

The  aim  of  the  two  special 
newspaper  sections  is  to  tell 
British  and  Texas  businessmen 
how  best  they  can  approach  the 
job  of  selling  their  respective 
products  and  services  through 
the  other’s  market. 

The  Port  of  Manchester  is, 
like  Houston,  an  inland  port, 
connected  with  the  sea  by  a  man¬ 
made  canal. 

Manchester  is  Britain’s  second 
largest  port.  Houston  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  port  in  the  U.S.  The  two 
cities  are  approximately  the 
same  size,  share  many  of  the 
same  social  and  economic  char¬ 
acteristics  and  even  share  Sir 
John  Barbirolli  as  conductor  of 
their  respective  symphonies. 

The  Guardian,  published  both 
in  London  and  in  Manchester, 
has  a  national  circulation  of 
266,000. 


Circulars 

(Conthiued  from  page  20) 


Research  .Necessary 

Edward  G.  Hynes  of  Trendex 
said  the  time  has  come  when  a 
minimum  of  research  is  re¬ 
quired  of  newspapers  and  he 
advised  the  group  to  have  some 
outside  research  organization 
produce  the  reports  because  they 
are  more  believable  this  way. 

“You  have  heard  from  your 
representativ'es  that  agencies 
want  reader  demographic  infor¬ 
mation,”  he  said.  “You  have 
been  told  that  agencies  using 
media  programming  must  have 
it  to  feed  into  machines.  Some 
of  you  question  this  need — others 
feel  that  media  programming  is 
not  widespread  enough  yet  to 
make  the  need  pressing.  Both  of 
these  conclusions  are  incorrect.” 


Mr.  Hynes  presented  sta  s- 
tics  from  a  study  Trendex  e- 
cently  conducted  for  the  Jui  us 
Mathews  Special  Agency  wl.  ?h 
found  96.6%  of  agency  ext  u- 
tives  expressing  a  need  nr 
demographic  information  fi  m 
newspapers.  (E&P,  June  6,  !!•  >4, 
page  16). 

At  present,  he  .said,  Trennex 
has  completed  or  has  in  prot*  ic- 
tion  nine  surveys  for  New  E:  g- 
land  newspapers.  Eight  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Julius  Mathfws 
agency.  Such  a  study  is  baseti  on 
750  telephone  interviews  and  the 
cost  is  $1,300  when  ordeiod 
individually. 

Mr.  Hynes  asserted  that  if 
newspapers  want  to  continue 
getting  the  share  of  the  advt  r- 
tising  dollar  and  put  up  a  fight 
for  a  bigger  share,  they  should 
stop  thinking  of  research  as  an 
expense  and  view  it  in  the  .same 
light  as  the  competing  media  do 
— “as  a  modern,  essential  sales 
tool.”  *  .  . 

Package  .-\dvised 

Karl  Irvin,  president  of  Karl 
Irvin  Advertising,  a  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn,  agency,  urged  that 
all  New  England  daily  news¬ 
papers  form  a  group  and  sell  it 
as  a  package  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“By  combining,”  he  said,  “I 
believe  N.E.  Dailies  could  pro¬ 
vide  figures  to  choke  the  com¬ 
puters,  and  a  concept  that  top 
national  advertising  brass  would 
have  to  listen  to.”  The  former 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  and  J. 
Walter  Thompson  executive  said 
the  group  would  offer  advertis¬ 
ers  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
whole  N.E.  market  of  11,000,000 
people. 

“Let  Cinderella  (tv),”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “explain  its  own  weak 
station  affiliations.” 

Mr.  Irvin  said  national  adver¬ 
tisers  have  trouble  in  N.E.  but 
they  aren’t  always  sure  why  it 
is  so. 

“Partly  it’s  the  Yankee  loyal¬ 
ty  to  local  products.  More  real¬ 
istically  though  it  may  be  that 
they’ve  found  the  cost  of  selling 
this  fused  market  structure 
high,  or,  that  they’ve  not  yet 
found  a  way  to  advertise  and 
sell  effectively,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Irvin  offered  examples  of 
national  brands  with  problems 
in  New  England  states. 

Foods  —  Swift,  Kraft,  Libby 
...  vs.  Gaines,  Sidners,  etc. 

Soft  Drinks  —  Coke,  Pepsi, 
7-Up  vs.  Cott,  &  Locals. 

Liquors  —  The  Pack  vs.  Heu- 
blein  in  some  brands. 

Candy  —  The  Pack  vs.  Necco 
or  Peter  Paul. 

Tea  —  Lipton  vs.  Salada. 

Detergents  —  The  Pack  vs 
Lestoil. 

Beers  —  The  Pack  vs.  Strong 
Regionals  vs.  Naragansett  & 
Others. 
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What 
can  The 
Philadelphia 
Inquirer 
do 

for  me  ? 


PLENTY !  If  you*re  in  the  alcoholic  beverage  business. 


Give  you  liquor  sales  data  for  the  Philadelphia  area 
(in  fact,  for  all  Pennsylvania  counties)  •  Offer  you  the 
brand  preference  results  of  our  annual  Beer  and  Ale 
Survey  •  Show/  you  buying  patterns  by  type  of  liquor 
in  selected  high,  medium,  and  low  income  areas  • 
Provide  you  with  a  Malt  Beverage  Distributors  list 
and  Licensees  Route  Lists  to  make  your  sales  staff's 
work  easier  •  Give  you  data  on  newspaper  readership 
of  Philadelphia  newspapers  by  sex,  day  of  the  week, 
exclusive  and  duplicated  readers,  by  occupation,  city 


vs.  suburbs  •  Furnish  a  measurement  of  your  adver¬ 
tisement’s  readership  (our  exclusive  “Exposure/ 
Ratings”  service)  •  Provide  you  with  detailed  demo¬ 
graphic  information  in  a  single,  comprehensive, 
172- page  market  book  •  Give  you  the  added  impact 
of  R.O.P.  Color,  SpectaColor  and  rotogravure  •  And, 
as  the  one  standard-sized  Philadelphia  newspaper 
which  has  welcomed  liquor  advertising  every  year 
since  repeal,  SELL  YOUR  BRAND. 


THE  NEWSPAPER  THAT  "DOES  THINGS"  FOR  ADVERTISERS 


An  18th  century  wooden  hand  press* 


The  times  called  for  a  fresh  approach  to  web  offset,  a 
break  with  tradition.  And  that’s  why  Fairchild  has  devel¬ 
oped  these  two  web  offset  presses,  combining  advanced 
design  features  that  have  revolutionized  the  industry. 

First  came  the  Color  King*' — less  than  three  years  ago. 
Yet,  it’s  the  fastest  selling  web  offset  press  on  the  market 
today — over  325  perfecting  units  in  use  right  now! 

Next  came  the  News  King*’,  with  demand  exceeding 
original  forecast  by  150%! 


At  Fairchild  each  press  is  designed  to  provide  advanced 
features  that  assure  safe,  easy  operation  and  years  of 
trouble-free  service.  Yet,  you  pay  no  more  for  these 
examples  of  Fairchild  Advanced  Engineering.  On  the  Color 
King,  75%  of  all  functions  are  automatically  governed 
by  conveniently-located  pneumatic  controls  (operations 
usually  controlled  by  hand  on  other  presses).  Color  King 
provides  top  quality  printing  and  high  speed  delivery  to 
18,000  newspapers  ...  or  signatures  per  hour. 


#)l 


News  King 


■  ^rF/' 


On  the  News  King  printing  units  and  separate  roll 
stands  can  be  placed  in  line  or  stacked  to  give  you  true 
flexibility  in  floor  arrangements.  News  King  delivers 
10,000  finished  newspapers  per  hour — Vi  or  Va  fold. 

Either  press  lets  you  start  with  just  the  equipment  you 
need,  add  printing  units  as  your  business  expands. 

For  more  information  on  Fairchild’s  web  offset  presses 
mail  this  coupon  today: 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  CK-18 
221  Fairchild  Avenue,  Plainview,  L  I.,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  information  on  the  Color  King 

□  Please  send  information  on  the  News  King 

□  Please  have  a  Fairchild  Representative  call. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANCaES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA:  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  (CANADA)  LTD.,  TORONTO.  ONT. 
Also  available  in  the  Central  States  throu{h: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 


PROMOTION 

Green  Thumb  Glove 
Identifies  Admen 

By  George  Wilt 


Handshakes  were  in  order 
last  week,  as  advertising  sales¬ 
men  for  the  Louisville  (Ky. ) 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  headed  out  to  call  on  their 
clients.  Each  man  wore  a  white 
glove  with  a  green  thumb  on  the 
hand  he  extended  in  friendly 
greeting  to  his  account  contacts. 

“What’s  this  all  about?’’  the 
advertisers  asked.  Every  sales¬ 
man  gave  the  same  answer, 
“Look  in  Tuesday’s  paper.’’ 

The  answer  to  the  client’s 
queries  was  found  in  a  six- 
column  by-210  line  spot  color 
promotion  ad  in  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times.  Art  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  line  drawing  of  a 
bigger-than-lifesize  hand  hold¬ 
ing  an  ad  salesman’s  business 
card.  The  thumb,  of  course,  is 
green.  The  headline:  “They  tell 
us  we’ve  got  a  green  thumb  for 
making  a  business  grow.” 

The  idea  for  the  adv’ertise- 


Delaware,  where  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  reach  more  high-in¬ 
come  families— economically— 
with  News- Journal  Papers 
Single-Rate  Plan 

For  details  contact: 

Story,  Brooks  ft  Finley,  or 
Newt-Journal  Papers 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


ment  originated  with  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Company,  Inc.  It  was  used 
with  their  permission,  and  the 
agency  was  credited  in  the  new.s- 
paper  advertisement. 

The  in-paper  promotion  was 
light,  straight  to  the  business 
point,  and  successful,  according 
to  Warren  Abrams,  promotion 
manager.  “Advertisers  laughed 
with  the  salesmen  alwut  the 
gloves,’’  he  said,  “and  they  re¬ 
membered  their  good  humor 
when  saw  the  ad  in  their  news¬ 
paper.  In  this  business  it’s  hard 
to  beat  a  business  point  that’s 
scoi’ed  with  good  humor  and 
good  sense.’’ 

*  *  « 

ICE — “Opening  up  new  sales 
opportunities  for  Frozen  Foods” 
was  the  headline  on  a  die-cut 
direct  mail  piece  mailed  to  food 
accounts  by  the  Montreal  Star. 
The  black  and  blue  piece  was 
shaped  like  an  icecube.  Copy 
inside  the  brochure  told  about 
the  “Harvest  of  Frozen  Foods” 
section  which  will  publish  in 
September,  tieing  in  with  the 
Frozen  Food  Council’s  first  co¬ 
ordinated  program  to  increase 
fiozen  food  sales. 

•  « 

DETROIT — A  56-page  report 
on  results  of  the  “First  Biennial 
Survey  of  the  Metropolitan  De¬ 
troit  Newspaper  Audience”  has 
been  released  by  the  Detroit 
News.  The  survey  was  conducted 
for  the  News  by  Market  Opinion 
Research  Company,  Detroit. 

The  report  incorporates  in- 
home  readership  and  audience 
data  in  accordance  with  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies’  “Recommended  break¬ 
down!  for  consumer  media  data.” 


Reported  are:  income,  family’ 
size,  home  value  and  rent,  with 
attendant  data  on  the  occupa¬ 
tion,  etlucation,  race,  religious 
preference,  age,  .sex  and  marital 
.status  with  the  household  head. 

major  portion  of  the  report 
is  devoted  to  the  in-home  re¬ 
ceivership  of  Detroit  news¬ 
papers,  broken  down  by  family’ 
activities  and  iiossessions.  In¬ 
cluded  are  data  on  shopping  at 
areas,  centers  and  major  stores ; 
vacation  travel,  use  oi  aicoholic 
beverages;  recreation  and  enter¬ 
tainment;  receipt  of  selected 
media;  use  of  financial  institu¬ 
tions;  ow’nership  of  securities, 
cars  and  other  household  items. 
*  « 

100,000  FLAGS  —  Raford 
Knight,  a  retired  shoe  company 
employe,  became  the  100,000th 
person  to  purchase  a  United 
Slates  flag  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  and  was  con¬ 
gratulated  at  a  ceremony’  at  the 
new’spaper  office  by’  G.  Duncas 
Bauman,  business  manager.  The 
Glolie-Democrat’s  “Fly  the  Flag” 
campaign  started  in  1060,  when 
the  publisher  Richard  H.  Am- 
lierg  noted  the  lack  of  flags  fly¬ 
ing  on  Flag  Day.  The  paper  sells 
flags  at  cost,  promotes  their  sale 
actively  during  the  summer. 

• 

.Vkroii  Newspaper’s 
Boy  Wins  Word  Bee 

Washington 

William  Kerek,  12,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
w’on  the  37th  Annual  National 
Spelling  Bee  here  last  w’eek.  The 
program  is  sponsored  by  the 
Scripps  -  How’ard  Newspapers 
and  53  other  U.  S.  new’spapers. 

The  seventh  grade  student 
from  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
clinched  his  championship  on 
the  w’ord  “sycophant.” 

Seventy  contestants  spelled  a 
total  of  664  w’ords. 

Robert  O.  Mathew’s,  12,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Columbus  Citizen- 
Journal,  w’as  second.  The  Win- 
ston-Scdem  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel's  David  Labell,  14,  w’as  third. 
• 

LPI  ill  San  Jnan 

Opening  of  a  full  time  bureau 
in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  was 
announced  this  w’eek  by  United 
Press  International.  Martin  Mc- 
Reynolds,  formerly  of  the  New’ 
York  cable  desk  staff,  becomes 
manager.  It  brings  the  total  of 
UPI  bureaus  in  Latin  America 
to  21. 

o 

New  Media  Head 

Joel  J.  Davis  has  joined 
Fletcher  Richards  Co.  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  media.  He  was  previously 
an  assistant  vicepresident  and 
media  supei’visor  at  Ted  Bates 
&  Co.  on  the  American  Home 
Products  Corp.  account. 


Paper  Helps 
Bring  Town 
To  the  Fair 

Paterson,  N.  J. 

When  is  a  newspaper  mme 
than  a  newspaper? 

When  it  comes  to  the  aid  of 
a  municipality  which  spent 
months  arranging  a  special 
World’s  Fair  program  and  then, 
at  the  last  minute,  discovered 
it  had  no  place  to  stage  it. 

That’s  what  the  Paterson 
Morning  Call  did  for  Wayne 
Township  of  Passaic  County  re¬ 
cently.  .\nd  w’hat  started  out  as 
a  dark  hour  for  some  6,200 
Township  residents,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  ow’ners  of  93  buses 
w’hich  were  to  be  used  to  trans¬ 
port  the  residents,  ended  up  as 
a  shining  occasion. 

Wayme  w’as  the  first  town  in 
the  country  to  request  and  to 
receive  approval  for  a  special 
day  at  the  Fair.  How’ever,  town¬ 
ship  officials  learned  2  days  be¬ 
fore  the  scheduled  event  that 
they  could  not  use  the  New 
Jersey  State  pavilion  as  sched¬ 
uled,  because  of  a  mixup. 

A  Morning  Call  reporter 
learned  of  the  difficulty  and 
joined  other  Call  staffers  in  do¬ 
ing  something  about  it.  Within 
90  minutes  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  use  of  the  Singer 
Bowl  at  the  Fair. 

And  on  June  10  some  93  buses 
transported  some  6,200  persons 
to  the  Fair,  and  Wayne  Town¬ 
ship  had  its  day  in  the  sun. 
Temperatures  hovered  around 
90  degrees,  but  there  were  few 
complaints  as  the  3-hour  pro¬ 
gram  W’as  staged,  thanks  to  the 
pow’ers  of  the  press. 

• 

Science  News  Seminar 

Brookings,  S.  D. 

A  seminar  in  science  news  for 
newsmen  representing  all  media 
in  the  Upper  Midwest  will  be 
held  at  South  Dakota  State  Col¬ 
lege  here  July  29-Aug.  1.  It  is 
sponsored  by  a  National  Science 
Foundation  grant  of  $4,800  to 
the  Department  of  Printing  and 
Journalism  at  South  Dakota 
State.  The  seminar  is  tuition- 
free,  and  participants  will  pay 
only  nominal  charges  for  housing 
and  food. 

• 

Stamp  Collector 

Sedro  Woolley,  Wash. 

Frank  S.  Ev’ans,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier-Times 
here,  has  been  awarded  first 
place  trophy  for  having  the  best 
stamp  collection  at  the  recent 
Denver  Stamp  exhibition.  His 
exhibit  consisted  of  162  pages  of 
stamps  of  Canada. 


HEIMSl 


U: 


Newsmen  who  cover  the  Washington  diplomatic 
and  State  Department  beat  will  tell  you  that  their 
job  is  a  battle  of  sources. 

Stewart  Hensley,  UPl’s  chief  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  nation's  capital,  has  the  sources 
and  knows  which  ones  to  contact  when  big  news 
breaks. 

His  spot  news  and  analytical  dispatches  are  con¬ 
sistently  on  target. 

“By  Stewart  Hensley” 

-another  big  by-line  from 


nited  JTress  Xnternational 
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•  Complete  standardized  rnarket  data  surveys  of  more  than  1.500 
daily  newspaper  markets  in  U  S.  and  Canada. 

« 

•  E&P  estimates  of  1965  total  and  per  household  income  and 
retail  sales:  1965  population  and  housetio.lds, 

•  1965  estimated  ranking  tables  of  U  S.  cities,  counties  and  stand 
ard  statistical  metropolitan  areas  for  individual  income,  popula 
tion.  total  letail  sales,  food  sales. 


Tell  how  your  newspaper  serves  your  market  iMh  a 

Editor&  Publisher  19G5  Jai 

Advertisers  and  agencies  continuaiiy  ask  for  quaiitative  Imaf 

information  on  how  your  newspaper  serves  your  market. 


The  1965  Market  Guide  provides  a  data-packed  showcase 
for  your  newspaper’s  story  of  facts  beyond  the  figures. . . 

Accurate,  up-to-the-minute  data  on  every  daily  newspaper  market  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  available  to  advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  in 
the  1965  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  MARKET  GUIDE.  Exclusive  tables  present  1965 
data  on  population,  income  and  retail  sales  ...  up  to  two  years  ahead  of  the  in¬ 
formation  found  in  any  other  publication. 


To  de 
conte 
of  the 
*-vey  c 
agenc 
study 
and 
respo 


Here’s  an  outstanding  opportunity  to  tell  your  newspaper’s  story  of  market 
service  and  coverage  .  .  .  the  vitality  and  effectiveness  of  your  newspaper  as  the 
advertising  medium  that  sells  your  market. 


Tell  MARKET  GUIDE  readers  about  the  heart  of  your  market— the  kind  of 
things  that  can’t  be  listed  in  a  table,  counted,  measured,  or  fed  into  an  undis¬ 
criminating  computer.  The  MARKET  GUIDE’S  complete  and  current  description  of 
your  market  provides  an  outstanding  selling  context  for  your  newspaper's  story. 

There’s  a  spot  for  your  selling  message  adjacent  to  the  complete  and  exclusive 

data  on  your  market.  j 

Market  Guide  data  is  more  complete  on  a  comparative  basis  than  is  found  in  , 

any  publication.  Based  on  the  “Standard  Market  Data”  form  of  the  American  ] 

Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  individual  market  surveys  provide  a  complete 
picture  of  your  market.  To  supplement  the  13-point  surveys  are  extensive  state  ■ 

tables  of  population,  sales  and  income  statistics  for  1965,  plus  exclusive  market  i 

rankings  for  1965  for  total  and  per  household  income,  sales,  food  sales,  and  ^ 

population.  ■  ^ 

Plan  to  tell  your  newspaper’s  story  in  the  1965  MARKET  GUIDE,  used  regu-  ^ 

larly  and  effectively  as  an  advertising  medium  by  more  newspapers  than  any  other  |  Nei 

marketing  publication!  I 
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MARKET  GUIDE  SURVEY  REVEALS 

extensive  use  by  top 


ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 

To  determine  the  extent  of  use  of  MARKET  GUIDE 
content,  and  to  reinforce  for  advertisers  the  value 
of  the  publication  to  its  readers,  E&P  made  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  2,000  subscribers  including  advertisers, 
agencies,  retail  chains,  and  real  estate  firms.  The 
study,  with  a  31.1%  return,  indicated  frequent 
and  intensive  use  of  the  data  by  an  audience 
responsible  for  a  variety  of  marketing  decisions . . . 


PURPOSES  OF  USE  OF 
E&P  MARKET  GUIDE 

Market  Comparisons  62.6% 

Check  Market  Growth  51.4 

Plan  Store  Locations  31.1 

Adv.  Market  Selection  17.1 

Market  Test  Programs  10.9 

Plant  Site  Selection  13.7 

Setting  Sales  Quotas  14.0 

Media  Selection  11.8 

FUNCTIONS  AND  RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF  MARKET  GUIDE  SUBSCRIBERS 

Selecting  of  Markets  37.7% 

Selection  of  Media  20.6% 

Selection  of  Store  or 

Plant  Location  44.9% 

Selection  of  Test  Mkts.  22.2% 


I  Publication  Date: 

SEPTEMBER  30,  1964 

^  Advertising  deadlines 

i  Alabama  through  Montana— 

space  reservations  by  July  22 

I  copy  or  plates  by  August  3 

Nebraska  through  Canada— 

space  reservations  by  August  5 
copy  or  plates  by  August  17 


Make  the  MARKET  GUIDE  your  space 
salesman  in  print  at  these  low  rates: 

Page  . $490.  V4-page  . $160. 

Vi-page .  285.  Vi-page . 110. 

%*page .  210.  Area  Map .  65. 

(Standard  AAAA  colors  available  @  $175  each  color) 


YOUR  AD  COPY  WORKS  FOR  YOU  ALL  YEAR! 


Marketing  executives  buy  the  E&P  Market  Guide  to  plan 
advertising  programs  for  the  coming  year .  .  .  keep  a  copy 
handy  on  their  desks  or  in  their  library  for  constant  refer¬ 
ence  throughout  the  year  for  media  planning  and  market 
selection. 


MARKET  GUIDE  COPY  SERVICE... 


If  you  want  help  with  copy,  layout  or  data  for  your  Market 
Guide  ad,  E&P  will  be  pleased  to  help  you,  or  furnish  new 
advance  data  from  the  1965  edition. 


AREA  MAPS... LOW-BUDGET  PROMOTION  FOR 
NON-METROPOLITAN  NEWSPAPERSI 


Venture  County 


Ojai 

•  Fillmore 

Santa  Paula 

FENTURA’  Sim, 

Moorpark*  • 

,  -Camarillo  ^ 

Oxnard* 


Here’s  a  low-cost  way  for 
smaller  newspapers  to 
show  the  location  of  their 
market,  and  graphically 
illustrate  your  market 
listing.  Only  $65,  and  we’ 
prepare  your  map  at  no 
additional  cost.  You  may 
use  this  map  in  your  own 
local  promotions,  too. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Market  Guide 


THESE  IMPORTANT  ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES  USE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
MARKET  GUIDE  AS  A  BASIC  SOURCE 
OF  DATA  ON  NEWSPAPER  MARKETS... 


NK 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc. 

Batten.  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Ostx)rne.  Inc. 

Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc. 
Foote  Cone  &  Belding 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

The  Maxon  Company,  Inc. 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan,  Inc. 

Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 
Carson-Roberts,  Inc. 

Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc. 

Henry  J.  Kaufman  &  Associates 
Eastburn-Siegel 
Lowe  &  Stevens 
Campbell-Mithun,  Inc. 

Hill,  Rogers,  Mason  &  Scott 
North  Advertising,  Inc. 

Wade  Advertising,  Inc. 
Zimmer-McClaskey 
VanSant,  Dugdale  &  Co.,  Inc. 

S.  Gunnar  Myrbeck  &  Co. 

Ross  Roy,  Inc. 

Gardner  Advertising,  Inc. 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc. 
Ellington  &  Company 
Gaynor  &  Ducas 
Gotham-Vladimir  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc. 

Grey  Advertising,  Inc. 

Jones,  Brakely  &  Rockwell,  Inc. 
C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Company,  Inc. 
McCann-Marschalk  Company 
Miller  Advertising 
Smith-Greenland  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Zlowe  Company,  Inc. 
Storm  Advertising  Co. 
McDaniel-Fisher  &  Spelman  Co. 
Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Inc. 
Botsford,  Constantine 
&  Gardner 

Al  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc. 
Ketchum,  UacLeod  & 

Grove, Inc. 

Tracy-Locke  Company,  Inc. 
Cargill,  Wilson  &  Acree,  Inc. 

G.  M.  Basford  Company 
Honig-Cooper  &  Harrington 
Earle  Ludgin  &  Co. 
Knox-Reeves  Advertising 
Hicks  &  Greist,  Inc. 

Kircher,  Helton  &  Collett 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  & 
Shenfield,  Inc. 


Ted  Bates  &  Company,  Inc. 

Leo  Burnett.  Company,  Inc. 

D'Arcy  Advertising,  Inc. 

Fletcher,  Richards,  Calkins 
&  Holden,  Inc.  I 

Kudner  Agency,  Inc. 

MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  ItK.  *4* 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles,  Inc. 

Ogiivy,  Benson  &  Mather 
Garfield.  Hoffman  &  Conner 
Wilson.  Haight.  Welch.  Inc. 

Liller,  Neal  &  Battle  &  Lindsey 
Grubb  Advertising,  Inc. 

Ooremus  &  Company 
Arthur  Meyerhoff  &  Co. 

Robertson  Advertising,  Inc. 

E.  H.  Weiss  &  Company 
Bauerlein  Advertising,  Inc. 

Allied  Advertising,  Inc. 

D.  P.  Brother  &  Co. 

Potts-Woodbury,  Inc. 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 

Daniel  &  Charles,  Inc. 

William  Esty  Company,  Inc. 

L.  W.  Frohlich  &  Company 
Geyer,  Morey  &  Ballard,  Inc. 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.  ay 
Kastor,  Hilton,  Chesley, 

Clifford  &  Atherton 
William  Douglas  McAdams,  Inc. 
Marsteller,  Inc. 

Needham  &  Grohmann,  Inc. 

Ben  Sackheim,  Inc. 

Wesley  Associates 
Rumrill  Company,  Inc. 

Ralph  H.  Jones  Co. 

Kelly  &  Lamb 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  Inc. 
Taylor-Norsworthy,  Inc. 

McCurry,  Henderson, 

Enright,  Inc. 

Baker,  Johnson  &  Dickinson 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc. 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc. 

John  W.  Shaw  Advertising 
Adams  &  Keyes,  Inc. 

Papert,  Koenig  &  Lois,  Inc. 
Beaumont,  Heller  &  Sperling  4 
Mathisson  &  Associates 
Winfield  Advertising 
Agency,  Inc. 


. . .  plus  Other  advertising  agencies,  in 
addition  to  the  nation’s  major  big* 
budget  national  and  retail  advertisers. 
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850  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  V. 


NKWSPAPER  LAW 

( lourt  Says‘Uncle  Tom’ 
Is  a  Libelous  Epithet 


Akron,  Ohio 

Mrs.  Bertha  B.  Moore,  a 
leader  in  Akron’s  Negro  com¬ 
munity,  was  indeed  libelled  $32,- 
000  worth  by  being  referred  to 
as  an  “Uncle  Tom,”  the  Ninth 
District  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled. 

The  court  affirmed  a  verdict 
in  that  amount  by  a  Common 
Pleas  Court  jury  last  October 
against  the  Call  &  Post,  Cleve¬ 
land  Negro  weekly  newspaper. 

The  jury  had  found  the  news¬ 
paper  falsely  reported  former 
Gov.  DiSalle  had  called  Mrs. 
Moore  an  “Uncle  Tom.” 

In  appealing  the  verdict,  the 
newspaper  claimed  errors  in 
handling  of  the  case  by  Judge 
Stephen  C.  Colopy.  The  Ap¬ 
peals  Court  said  it  found  no 
errors. 

Then,  in  the  opinion  written 
by  Judge  Oscar  A.  Hunsicker, 
it  went  one  step  further  and 
completely  rejected  a  claim  by 
the  Call  &  Post’s  publisher, 
Ohio  Industrial  Relations  Direc¬ 
tor  William  O.  Walker,  that  the 
term  has  no  harmful  connota¬ 
tion. 


“The  conclusion  is  inescap¬ 
able,”  said  the  opinion,  “that  the 
l)ublishing  company,  in  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  truth,  and  in  a 
callous  attempt  to  discredit  the 
ai)pellee,  Mrs.  Moore,  in  the  eyes 
of  her  friends  and  associates 
reported  DiSalle  called  her  the 
name.” 

The  opinion  called  the  name 
“an  epithet  which  the  testi¬ 
mony  shows  is,  to  members  of 
the  Negro  race,  insulting,  de¬ 
grading  and  an  allegation  that 
such  a  person,  for  personal  gain, 
l>etrays  his  race.” 

The  Appeals  Court  decision 
noted  use  of  the  term  “Uncle 
Tom”  in  referring  to  Mrs. 
Moore  was  ascribed  to  DiSalle 
in  two  editorials  as  well  as  a 
news  story. 

Llewellyn  Coles,  now  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  Gov.  Rhodes, 
wrote  the  editorial  to  which 
Mrs.  Moore  objected  most  stren¬ 
uously. 

*  * 

WHAT  WOULD  A  JURY  SAY? 

Dismissal  of  an  action  brought 
by  an  attorney  against  the  Bos- 
ton  (Mass.)  Traveler  for  libel 


has  been  reversed  and  the  case 
remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  state  for  a  jury  trial. 
(198  N.E.2d  305) 

The  Traveler  and  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Boston  area  car¬ 
ried  daily  accounts  of  hearings 
before  a  congressional  commit¬ 
tee,  known  as  the  Blatnik  Com¬ 
mittee,  engaged  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  fraudulent  and  crimi¬ 
nal  manipulations  of  payments 
for  land  taken  for  the  Federal 
Highway  program. 

A  Boston  attorney  testified 
“As  to  how  he  had  refused  to 
take  part  in  *  ’"  *  alleged  frauds 
and  criminal  activities,”  and 
that  he  had  received  the  thanks 
of  the  committee. 

In  the  late  final  edition  the 
Traveler  had  a  headline  across 
the  front  page,  “Settlement 
Upped  $2000  —  $400  Kickback 
Told.”  Below  and  in  the  center 
of  the  page  were  three  photo¬ 
graphs  followed  by  a  long  arti¬ 
cle  mentioning  half  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  by  name,  half  a  column  on 
the  front  page  and  between 
three  and  four  columns  on  a 
succeeding  page. 

The  story  identified  one  of 
these  photographs  as  a  state 
negotiator  who  had  recently 
lieen  convicted  of  raising  a  land¬ 
taking  settlement  by  $2000  in 
return  for  a  kickback  of  $400. 

No  identification  appeared 
with  one  photograph  but  refer¬ 
ence  was  made  to  an  unidentified 


lawyer  in  the  story. 

In  his  complaint  against  the 
Traveler,  this  lawyer  charged 
“the  publication  of  his  photo¬ 
graph  combined  with  the  head¬ 
line  and  combined  with  the  pho¬ 
tograph  of  a  well  publicized  con¬ 
victed  .iidividual,  combined  with 
a  failure  of  the  newspaper  to 
explain  this  photograph  in  these 
surroundings,  combined  with  the 
harassed  and  inflamed  attitude 
of  the  newspaper  buyers,  and 
combined  with  the  knowledge  of 
of  the  newspaper  .  .  .  was  a  false 
and  malicious  libel  insinuating 
that  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
criminal  and  fraudulent  acts  be¬ 
ing  investigated.” 

The  appellate  court  declared: 
“It  is  not  required  that  there 
1)6  direct  and  explicit  language 
tending  to  discredit  the  subject 
of  the  article  or  the  imputation 
of  a  crime  to  him. 


“Words,  pictures  or  signs, 
singly  or  in  combination,  under¬ 
stood  as  mankind  in  general 
would  understand  them,  convey¬ 
ing  such  an  imputation,  render 
the  publication  libelous.  An  in¬ 


sinuation  may  be  as  actionable 

A  i  cfafonnoTif 


“While  the  inference  may  not 
be  a  necessarily  rational  one  we 
cannot  .say  that  a  considerable 
segments  of  the  community 
would  not  make  it.  ...  A  jury 
should  have  the  opportunity  to 
decide  in  what  sense  the  public 
did  understand  it.” 


It 
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Only  a  stopwatch  can  time  the  speed  of  this  super 
production  folder,  which  can  handle  even  the  heaviest 
product  at  a  rate  of  almost  20  papers  per  second.  Fully 
proven  in  actual  service,  its  plus  features  include  anti¬ 
friction  bearings  throughout,  adjustable  pinpoint  cam 
and  folding  blades,  sturdy  cast  iron  construction  of 
folding  cylinder,  and  solid  forged  steel  cutting  cylinder. 
Delivers  an  attractive,  uniform  product;  fold  corrections 
can  be  made  while  press  is  running.  Its  minimal  main¬ 
tenance  requirements  are  characteristic  of  all  Hoe  built 
equipment.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  m  ■ 
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Kkmi'KK  W.  Diehl — from  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  San 
Antonin  (Tex.)  Lifflit  to  the 
San  Antonio  Xcivx  as  political 
reporter  and  columnist. 


Mar\'  Merris.  who  has  been  assislant 
head  of  HOME  FlRMSHlNtiS 
DAILY  news  reporting  in  Fair¬ 
child's  Chicago  bureau,  has  l>een 
transferred  to  the  New  York  news 
■itaff  of  the  paper  as  editor  of  the 
major  appliance  section.  In  this 
new  post,  she  succeeds  Manning 
Creenherg,  who  has  resigned. 
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Charles  L.  GorLi),  publisher 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
— an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws 
depree  from  Golden  Gate  Col- 
lege. 


VVlLLlA.M  J.  MI'LLENIKIKE — 
from  the  Lansinp  bureau  of 
Booth  Newspapers  to  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Conservation  Department  as 
chief  |)ublic  relations  officer. 


Harold  J.  Wiegand 


Mrs.  Wanda  Howard  has  just  been 
named  Fairchild  news  representative 
in  Providence.  R.  1.  She  replaces 
Kay  Dalton,  resigned. 


Editorial  Pa^je  Chief 
Studied  to  Be  Doctor 

Philadelphia 
Harold  J.  Wiejtand  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  succeeding  Paul  Mc¬ 
Curdy  Warner,  who  died  May 

:u. 

A  memlter  of  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  since  1921,  when  he 
joined  the  Inquirer  as  a  general 
assignments  reporter,  Mr.  Wie¬ 
gand  studied  at  Jefferson  Medi¬ 
cal  College  here  for  a  career  as  —now  in  the  public  relations 
a  physician  but  gave  it  up  to  department  of  Standard  Oil 
enter  newspaper  work.  Company  (Ohio)  to  help  organ- 

He  was  named  chief  editorial  n  news  bureau, 
writer  of  the  Inquirer  in  1944.  *  *  * 

Harry  L.  .Marshall  —  from 
city  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Phoenix — to  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  bureau  at  the 
University  of  Arizona. 


Larry  Alderson  —  promoted 
to  assistant  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  (Cleveland) 
Plain  Dealer;  Richard  E.  Cl’R- 
Tis — named  manager  of  food 
advertising. 


Lowell  P.  Steele  Jr. 

Lunell  Steele  NamcMl 
Star  CAM 

Washington 
Low’ell  B.  Steele  Jr.,  was 
named  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Washinyton 
Star,  Advertising  Manager  Jack 
C.  Schoo  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Steele  served  as  assistant 
classified  manager  to  John  J. 
Barrett  before  Mr.  Bairett’s  ap¬ 
pointment  as  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  July,  1963.  Since 
that  time,  Mr.  Steele  has  lieen 
acting  classified  manager. 

Born  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  Mr. 
Steele,  who  is  35,  joined  the 
Star  in  1956  as  a  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  .salesman. 

A  former  commercial  artist 
and  interior  decorator,  he  served 
in  the  Marine  Corps  from  1948 
to  1952. 


William  Hosokawa,  associate 
editor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post — on  six-weeks  tour  of  the 
Far  East. 


August  21  is  the  date  set  for  the 
publication  of  HOME  FURNISH¬ 
INGS  daily's  Furniture  Sales 
Training  Manual.  The  first  such 
Manual,  which  was  published  in 
August  of  1%3,  was  the  paper’s 
best-selling  feature  supplement,  with 
over  70.000  copies  distributed  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  the  issue  came  off 
the  press.  The  1964  edition— more 
comprehensive  than  its  predecessoi 
— is  designed  as  a  primer  hir  sell¬ 
ing  furniture  with  information  on 
styling,  covers,  woods,  finishes,  color, 
construction,  etc.  Extra  copies,  at 
25  cents  each,  may  be  ordered  up 
to  press  time. 


Harry  J.  Sloan,  production 
manager  of  the  Xew  York  Mir¬ 
ror  when  it  closed  last  Oct.  15 — 
named  production  manager  of 
the  Los  Ayiyeles  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  succeeding  the  late  An-  Floyd  F.  Hendley  —  from 
DREW  R.  .Mervick.  managing  editor  to  executive 

»  ♦  ♦  editor  of  the  (rre('n.s/»oro  (N.  C.) 

Fred  Pardini,  San  Franciseo  lieeord. 

Examiner — new  president,  S.  F. 

Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Anthony  J.  Ferry  has  joined  Fair- 
child  Publications  as  an  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Directory  Division. 
He  was  formerly  associated  with 
Radio  City  Fitter  Service,  Inc.,  and 
Radio  New  York  Worldwide  &  In¬ 
dependent  Television  Corp. 


Ray  Jenkins,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  managing  editor 
— a  year’s  leave  to  .study  at 
Harv’ard  on  a  Nieman  fellow¬ 
ship.  Lonnie  Jordan,  sports  as¬ 
sistant  —  resigned.  Walter 
Moseley — rejoined  sports  .staff. 


Thomas  Place,  ski  editor  of 
the  (Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer — 
named  by  the  United  States  Ski 
Association  as  “outstanding  ski 
w’riter  in  the  nation.”  He  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Ski  Writers  Association. 


William  E.  Branen,  Burling¬ 
ton  (Wis.)  Standard  Press  pub¬ 
lisher — new'  president  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Press  Association. 


Frank  N.  Hawkins,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette  —  appointed 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Board 
of  Education. 


Fairchild’s  Chicago  news  reporters 
for  HOME  FLRNISHING.S  DAILY 
will  be  join“d  by  A1  Perkins.  June 
28-July  2,  to  cover  t  .ie  convention 
of  the  National  Assn,  of  Music  Mer¬ 
chants  at  the  Conrac  Hil'.tn  Hotel. 
A1  is  home  entertainment  editor  of 
the  paper. 


Draw  Women  Readers  to  Your  Sports  Page 

with 


LADIES  DAY 


James  Renneisen,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post  &  Tifnes-Star  re¬ 
porter — accepted  for  training 
for  a  Peace  Corps  teaching  as¬ 
signment  in  Ethiopia. 


.  .  .  An  hilarious  romp  of  o  small  1-column, 
completely  matted  feature  that  sends  curvey 
cuties  flashing  across  a  page  that  once  was 
the  domain  of  men  only.  It's  bright  .  .  .  fresh 
.  .  .  and  guaranteed  to  provoke  a  laugh. 
Released  for  six-times-a-week. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fmbllth»n  of 

Dail,  Nawt  RKord.  Wemen't  Ws.r  Dail,, 
Horn*  Fvmithinqt  Daily,  Footwear  Nawt, 
Suparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man't  Woar,  Elactronic  Nawt,  iooki, 
Matalworkinq  Nawt,  Oiractoriei. 


Judy  Mhma  Cool,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner  —  a 
Dallas  Market  Center  award  for 
home  furnishings  articles. 


George  C.  Bitrnham — from 
bowling  editor,  Hartford 
ATION  (Conn  .)  Thnes,  to  manager  of 

a  bowling  alley. 
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Wimiers  in  Women’s 
CoMlests  Announced 

Richmond,  Va. 

Winners  in  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Press  Women’s 
writing  competition  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  last  week.  They 
were : 

Feature — Mrs.  Mary  Carlton, 
Lovfj  Beach  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent.  and  Mrs.  Pat  Schaaphok, 
Farmington  (N.  M.)  Times. 

^  News — Mary  Jones,  Culpeper 

”  (V’a.)  Star  Exponent,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Lou  Temple,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times. 

Editorial — Lib  Wiley,  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Advance. 

('olumn — Myrtie  Barker,  In¬ 
dianapolis  (Ind.)  News. 

Photography  —  Mrs.  Trudy 
Weckworth,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
North  Central  Outlook,  and  Mrs. 
Rol)ert  VoTTY,  Stapleton  (Nebr.) 
Telegraph  Bulletin. 

Page  editinff  —  Mrs.  Mary 
B(K)khart,  Jocfcson  (Miss.)  Clar¬ 
ion  Ledger;  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Lee, 
Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Free 
Press,  and  Mrs.  Virpinia  Baker, 
Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  R.  Glass — from  as- 
si.stant  peneral  manaper  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  and  Daily  .Advance. 

«  «  * 

Carol  Schlageter  —  to  re¬ 
porter,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News;  Si’E  Frank,  sen¬ 
ior  at  Cornell  University — to 
summer  replacement  reporter  at 
the  News. 

♦  ♦  * 

Lu)Yd  Cooley,  publisher  of 
the  Ness  County  News — elected 
president  of  the  Southwest 
Kansas  Editorial  Association. 

<•>  *  * 

Pavl  Kagan,  former  sports 
columnist  for  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y.)  Sun-Bulletin — now  as¬ 
sistant  manaper  of  press  infor¬ 
mation  for  CBS  Radio. 

«  *  * 

^  Ed  O’Malley — from  political 
reporter,  Olathe  (Kans.)  Daily 
News,  to  editor  of  the  Simi 
Valley  (Calif.)  Enterprise. 

*  *  * 

Ci'RRY  Kirkpatrick  and 
.Michael  Maciejewski  —  re¬ 
porters  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Peterson,  Flint  (Mich.) 
.lourruil — an  award  from  the 
Michipan  Outdoor  Writers  As¬ 
sociation. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Halbe — from  assist¬ 
ant  assipnments  editor  of  Stars 
<C*  Stripes  in  Germany  to  feature 
editor  of  Pageant  mapazine. 


Romeo  T.  Boisvert,  president 
and  peneral  manaper  of  Le  Mes- 
.saper  Puhlishinp  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  French-lanpuape 
newspaper  in  Lewiston,  Me. — 
renominated  for  the  Maine  State 
Senate. 

4c  4c 

John  Pillsbi’ry,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Manchester 
(N.  H.)  Union-Leader — candi¬ 
date  for  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  for  Governor  of  New 
Hampshire. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Kneece  —  from  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  &  Ob- 
wri'er,  to  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Times-Picayune  city  desk. 

*  *  * 

Richard  H.  Bx’RNON,  formerly 
with  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record  and  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Morning  Call — to  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  Industrial  Distribution. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  G.  Reynolds — from 
advertisinp  manaper  to  associate 
publisher  of  the  Brookings 
(S.  D.)  Register,  replacinp 

Wayne  Lyford — to  publisher  of 
the  Flandreau  (S.  D.)  Moody 
County  Enterprise. 

«  «  « 

Lida  Hill,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  women’s  staff 
—  resipned.  Alec  Moseley  — 
from  sports  staff  to  city  news; 
Scott  Summers — to  copy  desk. 

*  *  * 

Walter  Lindenmann — from 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  to  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  W.  Braden,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Oceanside 
(Calif.)  Blade-Tribune — named 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Dart¬ 
mouth  Collepe  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1940  at  Dartmouth. 
*  «  * 

Frank  Kaplan,  formerly  on 
the  San  Fernando  (Calif.)  Sun 
— to  copy  desk.  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News. 

mm* 

UPI  Appoints  Stees 
Editor  of  'ITS  Wire 

United  Press  International 
has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Albert  Stees  as  editor  of  its 
newly-expanded  Teletypesetter 
news  services. 

Norman  L.  Braun  of  the  New 
York  bureau  was  named  Mr. 
Stees’  successor  as  Eastern  Divi¬ 
sion  News  Manaper.  Both  will 
operate  from  Pittsburph.  Mr. 
Stees  will  serve  as  the  national 
director  of  UPI’s  TTS  delivery 
system  which  will  be  hiph- 
speeded  June  21  to  transmit 
news  at  66  words  per  minute. 


PLEASANTRIES  EXCHANGED — Fulton  Freeman,  new  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Mexico,  pays  a  courtesy  visit  to  the  English-languaqe  Mexico  City 
Times,  whose  editor,  George  A.  DeWitt,  (left)  escorted  him  on  a  tour 
of  the  modern  plant.  In  the  center  is  Brian  Bell,  chief  of  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Bureau.  DeWitt,  who  as  managing  editor  organized  the  staff 
of  the  Chicago  Sun  in  1941,  was  also  managing  editor  of  two  other 
Chicago  newspapers  and  for  10  years  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald.  He  came  out  of  retirement  last  September 
to  launch  the  Mexico  City  Times. 


In  PR  Assignment 

CLEV'ELAND 

Terrell  L.  Jenkins  has  been 
promoted  to  the  public  relations 
staff  of  the  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation,  manufacturer  of 
printinp  equipment  and  elec¬ 
tronic  products.  He  was  former¬ 
ly  publications  editor  and  ad¬ 
vertisinp  assistant  for  the  Har- 
ris-Seybold  division  of  Harris- 
Intertype.  Before  joininp  Harris 
2I2  years  apo,  he  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  Review. 

«  XI  * 

Anne  Selby — from  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to  edito¬ 
rial  staff  of  RetudePs  Digest. 

*  *  * 

Wendell  Smith,  former 
sports  writer  for  Chicago’s 
.American  for  16  years — to  news 

staff  of  WGN. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Royse — from  office  pirl 
to  teen  writer  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press.  She  praduated 
from  Miami  University  in  1961. 


Ed  Pliska,  a  former  state 
house  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Conran t — to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  bepin  a  law  practice. 
Malcolm  Johnson  —  rejoined 
the  Courant  city  staff. 

*  «  * 

Herman  Robinson,  Johnson 
City  Press-Chronicle  reporter — 
the  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  special  plaque  “for  indom¬ 
itable  courape.”  He  has  been 
physically  handicapped  since 
boyhood. 

*  *  « 

Flynn  with  Ruberoitl 

Appointment  of  Joseph  P. 
Flynn  as  manaper,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  for  the  Ruberoid  Co.  was 
announced  by  Leonard  B.  Far¬ 
rell,  director,  industrial  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Mr.  Flynn  had  been 
assistant  to  vicepresident —  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of  the  Irvinp  Trust 
Company  since  last  year.  He 
also  serv’ed  as  account  executive 
with  the  pubic  relations  firm  of 
M.  K.  Mellott  Co. 


The  Best  Times 
Of  Each  Day 

FOR  FISHING 

.  .  .  Scientifically  calibrated  for  local  areas  and 
provexl  accurate  by  15  years  of  continuous  publi¬ 
cation  in  nearly  200  newspapers. 

SOLFNAR  TARLES 

by  John  Aldeii  Knight 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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JOLRNAUSM  EDLCATION 

Graduate  -  F ello  wship 
Program  Arranged 


Amherst,  Mass. 

A  graduate  program  for  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  will  be 
offered  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  starting  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  program,  established 
jointly  by  the  University  and  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  was  announced 
by  University  President  John 
W.  Lederle  and  NESNE  Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  E.  Gallagher. 

The  program  has  two  parts. 
The  first  leads  to  a  certificate  to 
be  awarded  jointly  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  and  NESNE.  The  second 
part  is  optional.  It  is  for  those 
who  receive  the  certificate  and 
want  to  go  on  for  a  Master  of 
Arts  degree  in  one  of  several 
academic  disciplines. 

Journalists  who  are  accepted 
as  candidates  for  the  certificate 
will  be  known  as  New  England 
Newspaper  Fellows.  For  this 
phase,  a  New  England  news¬ 
paper  may  finance  any  qualified 
college  graduate  on  its  staff  who 
has  had  at  least  three  months 
of  professional  experience  and  is 
accepted  for  admission  as  an 
unclassified  student  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Graduate  School. 

The  certificate  part  of  the 
program  covers  tw’o  years  and 
has  four  basic  requirements:  two 
eight-month  reading  courses 
supplemented  by  writing  proj¬ 
ects;  four  w'eekends  of  seminar 
meetings  and  lectures  at  the 
University;  an  intensive  three- 
week  course  to  be  given  in  the 
summer  at  the  University;  and 
a  pre-matriculation  reading 
course  given  by  participating 
new’spapers  as  part  of  their 
training  programs. 

Those  who  wish  to  continue 
.study  after  rec-eiving  the  certi¬ 


ficate,  may  apply  the  nine  credits  | 
earned  in  the  first  part  of  the  I 
program  toward  an  M.A.  degree  | 
in  any  field  for  which  they  have  1 
had  academic  preparation.  1 
Fields  available  include  English,  | 
economics,  psychology,  sociology  I 
and  government. 

•  I 

School  Study  | 

Area  Expands 

Lewiston,  Ida.  l 
The  Lewiston  Tribune's  class¬ 
room  newspaper  project  totals  ^ 
1,500  papers  daily,  lengthens  I 
press  time  10  minutes,  and  re-  j 
suits  in  a  new’sprint  expenditure  [ 
of  $4,500  a  year.  But  it  pays,  ' 
says  A.  L.  Alford,  publisher.  = 
This  profit  dev'elops  even 
though  the  actual  results  cannot 
l>e  measured  and  despite  the  fact 
that  reliable  etndence  will  likely  ? 
be  lacking  for  years,  he  added. 

Papers  going  into  classrooms  • 
equal  eight  percent  of  weekday 
paid  circulation.  These  are  sent  ^ 
to  73  schools  in  Idaho,  eastern 
Washington  and  Northeast  Ore-  | 
gon.  1 

The  paper  is  used  over  and  - 
over  again.  At  one  school  copies 
eventually  end  up  as  stuffing  for  1 
such  papier-mache  handw'ork  as  j 
maps.  I 

•  I 
Trip  to  Norway 

Madison,  Wis.  f 
A  group  of  Norwegian  indus-  I 
tries  is  sponsoring  a  two-week  | 
visit  to  Norw'ay  by  John  New-  | 
house,  Wisconsin  State  Journal  | 
reporter  and  a  member  of  the  | 
editorial  board.  He  was  chosen  | 
by  the  Madison  Chamber  of  i 
Commerce.  | 


. EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP- . . . 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


It’s  Not  the  Money. . . 

Bank  and  banker  are  carelessly  and  improperly  ap¬ 
plied  to  savings  and  loan  associations  and  their  officials, 
which  operate  under  different  laws  from  banks.  People 
who  place  their  money  in  such  associations  are  correctly 
known  as  shareholders,  not  depositors;  they  are  investors 
and  share  in  ownership. 

Bank  depositors  are  creditors  and  in  ease  of  liquida¬ 
tion  receive  all  their  money  before  the  shareholders  get 
anything.  These  may  seem  like  technicalities  but  savings 
and  loan  associations — and  banks  too,  for  that  matter — 
are  very  sensitive  to  the  distinctions,  and  regularly  chide 
publications  that  neglect  to  obser\'e  them.  In  some  states 
it  is  illegal  to  refer  to  savings  and  loan  institutions  as 
banks. 

With  respect  to  another  sense  of  bajik,  the  right  and 
left  banks  of  a  river  are  determined  by  imagining  one¬ 
self  as  facing  in  the  direction  the  water  flows. 


Wayward  Words 

Rendezvous  has  been  aspersed  as  a  verb  (“The  search¬ 
ers  rendezvoused  at  Horner’s  Comer’’)  but  its  use  in 
this  way  is  reputable,  ev^en  though  an  English  ending 
has  been  graft^  onto  a  F rench  word.  It  probably  gained 
popularitv  from  frequent  use  in  naval  operations  during 
World  War  II. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Although  pandcrer  appears  to  be  favored  by  the  press, 
headline  writers,  who  are  always  up  against  it  for  space, 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  pander  is  equally  correct  as  the 
noun,  and  in  fact  is  the  basic  form. 

*  *  * 

Pyjamas  is  the  British  preference  in  spelling,  pajamas 
the  American. 

*  * 

Possibly  may  is  I'edundant;  may  alone  (or  possibly) 
conveys  the  idea. 

nt  tifi 

Pressure  as  a  compression  of  put  pressure  on,  in  the 
sense  exert  influence,  is  newly  arrived  in  the  dictionaries: 
“The  mayor  w'as  pressured  to  fire  the  chief  of  police.” 
Even  so,  the  use  of  pressure  as  a  verb  in  the  literal, 
physical  sense  is  questionable:  “A  muffled  concussion 
jjiessured  the  eardrums.”  fnit  pressure  on,  pressed 
ayainst. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Stalliny  for  time  is  redundant;  stalling  is  inevitably 
for  time. 

*  *  * 

Stalk  is  outw'orn  in  connection  with  death  personified, 
as  “Death  stalked  the  highways,”  which  is  warmed  over 
and  served  up  after  every  holiday. 

♦  ♦ 

Statuesque  is  excessively  used  to  describe  beauties 
of  larger  than  average  size. 
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WATCH  A  50  FT.  DRAGON  INSIDE  AN  ENGINE 


ufiixiiinaciMi 

m  ui  mmsiii  miiuLr  iim 


WALK  UNDER  THE  BIGGEST  CAR  IN  THE  WORLD 


(5(597^^99 


SEE  THE  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION  TURBINE  CAR  IN  ACTION 

HEAR  THE  AMAZING  AUTOFROG 

LAUGH  ALONG  WITH  THE  BIL  BAIRD  PUPPETS 

SEE  THE  SHOW-eO-ROUND 

CHUCKLE  AT  THE  10  MECHANICAL  SHOWMEN 

MEET  THE  2500-lR  ADTO-MAIIS 

WATCH  THE  DANCE  OF  THE  NUTS  AND  BOLTS 

LOOK  UP  AT  THE  GIANT  ZOOKEEPER 

TAKE  IT  EASY  IN  THE  800-CHAIR  SIT-A-DEL 

MARTEL  AT  THE  SET-HIGH  TRUCE  “GAZEBO" 


It’s  all  there  —  excitement, 
fun,  adventure,  music, 
fantasy  —  the  most  enjoyable 
experience  of  your  life  at  the 
Chrysler  Corporation 
exhibition  in  the 
Transportation  Area.  Stroll 
through  water-surrounded 
islands  as  you  witness  display 
after  display  of  Chrysler 
ingenuity,  in  an  area  3 
football  fields  long!  Enjoy  the 
Show-Go-Round,  featuring 
an  original  Max  Liebman  musical 
comedy  with  the 
famous  Bil  Baird  puppets. 

It’s  a  fair  within  a  fair,  with  sights 
and  experiences  you’ll 
remember  for  years  to  come. 


Plymouth  •  Dodge  •  Chrysler  •  Imperial  •  Dodge  Trucks 
Simca  •  Defense  and  Space  Products  •  Amplex  •  Airtemp 
Marine  Division  •  Parts  Division 
Chemical  Division  •  Industrial  Products  Division 


CHRYSLER 

CORPOHATION 


Computers  Simplify 
Office  Routine,  Too 


The  varied  service  functions 
of  data  processing:  equipment, 
outside  the  composing  room, 
were  described  by  speakers  at 
the  recent  conference  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  in  Dallas. 

The  many  uses  of  computers 
for  preparing  payrolls,  billing: 
advertisers,  keeping  cost  records, 
etc.  were  explained.  Excerpts 
from  some  of  the  reports  follow: 

Cftmpu-Tronir  Billing 

William  A.  Ewen,  comptroller 
of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times, 
renort«‘d : 

In  circulation  billing,  the 
Comnu-Tronic  operator  first 
enters  the  daily  and  Sunday  rate 
in  the  machine.  She  then  enters 
the  draw  and  return  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  dollar  amounts  are 
printed  instantly.  She  then 
enters  the  amounts  for  carrier 
Ixiy  insurance.  Ixinds,  paid  in 
advance  dealers’  credits  and  any 
balance  due  from  the  previous 
period.  The  new  balance  is  auto¬ 
matic,  and  you  are  ready  to  start 
a  new  bill. 

Each  pa<re  is  nroved  out  to  see 
that  correct  copies  of  papers  and 
returns  hav'e  been  entered.  At 
the  end  of  the  run,  carrier  boy 
insurance,  bonds,  paid  in  ad¬ 
vance,  dealers’  cre<lits  and  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  balance  are 
proved  to  the  predetermined  bal¬ 
ances.  The  circulation  clerks 
apply  ca.sh  received,  additional 
returns  and  coupons  to  these  new’ 
forms  and  arrive  at  accounts 
receivable  balances  for  the  next 
period.  We  prepare  340  weekly 
bills,  of  which  200  are  for  stores 
and  190  are  monthly  bills. 

Display  daily  and  Sunday  ad¬ 
vertising  is  billed  on  the  Compu- 
Tronic.  The  posting  medium  is 
the  duplicate  copy  of  the  inser¬ 
tion  order.  Of  course,  these  come 
in  three  colors,  to  help  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  and  the 
composing  room.  We  use  white 
for  a  regular  order,  pink  for  tw’o 
or  more  insertions,  and  yellow 
for  a  Sunday  ad  that  will  be 
used  in  the  Monday  paper  but 
billed  at  50  percent  of  the  rate. 

As  the  paper  is  measured,  the 
lines  are  in.serted  on  the  order. 
W'hen  all  ads  are  measured,  the 
total  advertising  lines  are  ar¬ 
rived  at  and  the  rates  applied 
to  this,  to  arrive  at  total  dollar 
amount  of  advertising. 


At  one  time  we  had  only  one 
rate  for  daily  and  Sunday  adver¬ 
tising,  which  was  subject  to  a 


discount  depending  on  the  con¬ 
tract  signed,  which  called  for  the 
minimum  number  of  lines  per 
insertion  during  a  week.  We  now 
have  bulk  rates  and  a  single  rate 
subject  to  discount  if  the  account 
is  paid  by  the  15th  of  the  month 
following  publication.  We  now 
bill  at  a  net  rate. 

The  Compu-Tronic  operator 
enters  the  gross  rate  before  she 
starts  the  billing  procedure.  This 
can  be  done,  l)ecause  orders  are 
first  sorted  into  rate  groups,  and 
each  rate  group  is  sorted  alpha¬ 
betically.  The  ledger  card  de- 
tei'mines  the  discount  percent¬ 
age.  The  operator  then  enters 
from  the  ledger  and  state¬ 
ment  the  balance  to  date, 
lines  to  date  and  verification 
factor.  She  then  enters  the  rate 
of  discount,  w’hich  automatically 
cuts  down  the  rate  of  26  cents 
to  the  net  rate;  the  number  of 
lines  is  entered,  and  the  machine 
prints  out  the  dollar  amount  of 
the  ad,  the  new  balance  to  date, 
new  lines  to  date,  new’  proof 
figure,  and  the  discount  allow’ed. 
At  the  end  of  the  run,  totals  for 
charge  sales  and  accumulated 
discount  are  printed.  The  total 
of  these  has  to  aftree  with  the 
predetermined  amount. 

National  advertising  is  han¬ 
dled  the  same  way,  and  W’e  bill 
at  the  net  rate. 

We  bill  only  contract  classified 
on  the  Compu-Tronic,  and  at  the 
gross  rate.  Transients  are  typed 
on  the  Basil-Smith  three-part 
forms.  When  we  make  another 
change,  w’e  will  bill  at  the  net 
rate. 

The  object  of  any  billing  oper¬ 
ation  is  to  bring  in  the  cash  to 
further  expand  the  business. 
Our  .system  has  been  designed  to 
make  this  easy  and  pleasant.  All 
.statements  have  a  perforated 
top  portion  for  the  adv’ertiser  to 
return  with  his  remittance. 
When  this  is  done,  the  handling 
of  cash  runs  .smoothly.  The 
check  and  remittance  advice  are 
sent  to  the  cashier  as  mentioned, 
and  she  validates  it  w’ith  an 
NCR  Class  41  remittance  con¬ 
trol.  This  puts  each  transaction 
on  tape,  coded,  and  totals  at  the 
end  of  the  run  for  the  deposit. 
This  has  eliminated  our  cash 
receipts  book  and  numerous 
tapes  to  prove  controls  for  each 
account. 

*  *  « 

RENTAL  SAVINGS 

Carl  A.  Sanderson,  controller, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
News,  reported: 

We  installed  our  IBM  1401 


computer  in  March  1963.  It  re¬ 
placed  three  407  accounting 
machines,  a  609  calculator  and 
three  519  reproducer  summary 
punches,  at  a  rental  savings  of 
$1,000  a  month. 

We  have  82  major  programs, 
and  all  but  10  of  these  have 
several  variations  using  sense 
switches  or  a  different  header 
card.  Our  programs  include  pay¬ 
roll,  circulation  billing,  adver¬ 
tising  billing,  production  billing 
(charges  to  customers  for  en¬ 
gravings,  composition  revisions, 
kill.s,  etc.),  syndicate  billing  and 
miscellanecus  applications.  The 
latter  include  accounts  payable 
distribution,  financial  state¬ 
ments,  operating  expense  re¬ 
ports,  market  research  studies, 
and  labels  and  envelopes  for 
various  departments. 

Last  July,  we  studied  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  putting  our  readers’ 
insurance  operation  on  the  1401. 
It  w’as  necessary  for  us  to  use 
two  IBM  cards  to  record  the 
data  on  each  of  400,000  policy¬ 
holders.  This  meant  punching 
and  verifying  over  800,000  cards 
to  effect  the  conversion  from 
addressograph  plates  to  an  IBM 
operation. 

We  ordered  four  magnetic 
tape  drives  and  increased  the 
computer  core  storage  from 
4,000  positions  to  8,000.  The 
policyholder  information  w’as 
imprinted  on  3  x  5  cards  and 
sent  to  several  service  bureaus 
for  key  punching  and  verifying. 
While  this  w’as  being  done  we 
wrote  programs,  drew  up  forms 
and  set  up  our  operating  pro¬ 
cedures.  'The  tape  drives  and 
additional  core  were  installed  by 
December  15,  and  we  wrere  in  full 
operation  by  the  middle  of 
January. 

Policyholder  File 

Except  for  one  problem,  w’e 
feel  we  have  a  good  insurance 
operation  now.  It  concerns  the 
duplicate  record  of  policyholder 
information  w'hich  w’e  must 
maintain  on  approximately  840,- 
000  IBM  cards.  This  file  is  used 
by  the  circulation  department 
for  reference  purposes,  and  must 
be  ti’ansported  back  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  for  up¬ 
dating  every  month. 

On  April  7,  IBM  announced  a 
new'  family  of  computers  that 
combines  new’  microelectronic 
technology  with  advanced  com¬ 
puter  concepts.  That  same  day, 
we  placed  an  order  for  a  Model 
30  system  360,  which  w’ill  re¬ 
place  our  1401  .sy.stem,  including 
the  four  magnetic  tape  drives, 
our  remaining  407  accounting 
machine,  a  188  collator  and  an 
084  sorter. 

The  data  cell  drive  w’hich  we 
ordered  is  a  random  access  de¬ 
vice  that  can  store  up  to  400 
million  alphanumeric  characters. 


or  up  to  800  million  drcimal 
digits.  We  will  use  this  to  store 
all  of  our  accounting  and  rr  aden 
insurance  data.  The  two  disk 
.storage  drives  included  ho  1  7*4 
million  alphanumeric  chan.cters 
of  information  or  up  to  14^ 
million  decimal  digits  in  each 
remov’able  and  interchangeable  | 
disk  pack,  and  will  be  used  to 
store  all  our  programs  and  sub¬ 
routines. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  day 
we  will  transfer  the  program 
information  and  operator  in- 
.structions  that  we  will  be  using 
that  particular  day  from  the 
disk  storage  to  the  core  storage 
in  our  central  processing  unit, 
With  the  information  stored  in 
the  data  cell  drive  we  will  do  our 
billing,  pajToll  and  other  com¬ 
puter  operations. 

There  will  be  a  1015  imjuiry 
display  terminal  in  our  circula¬ 
tion  department.  By  using  an 
alphanumeric  keyboard,  an  em¬ 
ployee  can  request  policyholder 
information  from  the  data  cell 
drive.  A  reply  to  the  inquiry  will 
be  displayed  on  a  16  sq.  in. 
screen  at  a  rate  of  600  charac¬ 
ters  a  second.  This  will  eliminate 
the  cumbersome  file  of  840,000 
cards.  We  will  probably  place  a 
.second  inquiry  display  terminal 
in  the  payroll  department.  Be¬ 
cause  the  System  360  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fast  and  has  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  main  storage,  all 
our  other  jobs  w’ill  be  performed 
with  greater  speed,  cutting  the 
time  and  cost  per  transaction  by 
50  percent  or  more. 


TIME  FOR  CHECKS 

W.  L.  Maynard,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  comptroller,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Tmn  City  Sentinel,  reported: 

Our  newspaper  employs  about 
400,  and  the  broadcasting  divi¬ 
sion  approximately  90.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  last  count,  198  are 
paid  monthly  on  the  20th.  Me¬ 
chanical  and  building  depart¬ 
ments  are  paid  Thursday  for 
the  period  Thursday  through 
Wednesday  night.  This  group 
numbers  187.  Part  of  news,  radio 
and  tv  employees  are  paid  Tues¬ 
day  for  preceding  calendar  w’eek. 
About  115  are  in  this  group. 

For  many  years,  all  payroll 
w’orksheets  were  prepared  by 
hand,  checks  typed  and  then 
posted  by  hand  to  earnings 
records.  At  some  point,  we 
changed  to  a  peg-board  sy.stem, 
which  saved  considerable  time. 
But  one  person  devoted  practic¬ 
ally  full  time  to  preparation  of 
checks  for  newspaper  personnel, 
and  tw’o  others  spent  part  of 
their  time  on  radio  and  tv  pay¬ 
roll  checks. 

Late  in  1960,  we  ordered  an 
NCR  Compu-Tronic  model  441- 
(Cantimied  on  page  42) 
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They  tell  me  our  Rochester  newsppers 
are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 


So  what  else  is  new? 

i 


Here  in  the  land  of  the  SKILLion- 
aire,  things  are  popping  with  the  pa¬ 
pers — The  Times-Union  and  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Chronicle. 

New  format,  new  columnists,  new 
features,  new  wire  service,  more 
color,  more  in-depth  news  stories, 
and  improvements  from  masthead 
to  classified. 

In  April,  The  Times-Union  was 
cited  by  ANPA  for  outstanding  edi¬ 
torial  product  improvements — one 
of  four  of  the  large  daily  newspapers 
in  the  nation  so  honored. 

In  May,  The  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  received, 
with  other  members  of  the  Gannett 


Group,  the  first  Pulitzer  Prize  ever 
awarded  to  an  entire  newspaper 
group  or  chain. 

In  June,  the  science  writers  of 
each  Rochester  newspaper  were  sin¬ 
gled  out  for  special  recognition  for 
their  individual  achievements. 

Are  our  SKILLionaire  readers 
impressed?  A  little,  of  course.  But 
they  are  discerning,  above  average 
readers  (and  spenders).  They  just 
naturally  expect  more  from  their 
daily  newspapers. 

Now  they’re  getting  more,  read¬ 
ing  more,  enjoying  it  more — and 
that’s  the  way  they  want  it. 

Result?  In  May  The  Times-Union 


and  Democrat  and  Chronicle  had 
their  biggest  circulation  month  in 
history. 

The  SKILLionaire’s  comment:  So 
what  else  is  new? 

The  sky’s  no  limit  to  what  he 
wants  and  expects — from  his  news¬ 
papers  and  everything  else  he  buys. 

The  Times-Union 

Srmarral  and  Clin»iiirlr 

Rochester,  New  York 

Members  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize- winning 
GANNETT  GROUP 


Computers 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

31,  which  is  equipped  with  a 
typewriter  keyboard.  It  was  de¬ 
livered  in  January  1961  and  was 
promptly  put  to  work  handling' 
all  payroll  for  the  entire  organ¬ 
ization.  We  now  prepare  all  pay¬ 
roll  checks  in  less  time  than 
before.  It  takes  between  2  and 
2*^  hours  to  write  the  115  checks 
on  Monday.  The  Wedne.sday 
group  requires  about  3  hours 
machine  time.  It  takes  from  35 
seconds  to  1  minute  to  write  a 
check,  depending  on  whether  or 
not  overtime  is  involved  and 
upon  the  number  of  deductions. 
This  includes  time  required  to 
handle  the  necessary  fonns 
involved. 

We  use  NCR  forms  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  payroll  check,  earnings 
record  and  payroll  journal  at 
the  same  time.  The  Compu- 
Tronic  computes  and  prints 
regfular,  overtime  and  gross 
earnings,  computes  and  prints 
the  combined  federal  withhold¬ 
ing  and  social  security  tax.  The 
operator  enters  the  state  tax 
and  miscellaneous  deductions. 
After  the  operator  types  the 
payee’s  name  on  the  check,  the 
machine  automatically  records 
date,  check  number  and  amount 
of  check,  and  updates  the  earn¬ 
ings  record  to  show  the  new 
figures  for  accumulated  earn¬ 
ings,  taxes  and  proof  figures. 

Extracts  The  Tax 

When  the  payroll  for  a  de¬ 
partment  is  completed,  the 
Compu-Tronic  prints  on  the 
journal  the  gross  earnings,  net 
pay  and  deductions.  It  also 
checks  each  pay  period  to  see  if 
a  person  has  paid  the  required 
amount  of  social  security  tax. 
Once  a  person’s  earnings  reach 
$4,800,  the  machine  drops  this 
deduction  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  When  we  prepare  W-2 
forms  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  Compu-Tronic  extracts  the 
social  security  tax  from  the  com¬ 
bined  tax  figure  and  prints  the 
two  figures  separately. 

On  May  1,  we  transferred  all 
display  advertising  billing  to  the 
Compu-Tronic.  The  invoice, 
ledger  card  and  journal  are 
posted  at  the  same  time.  Each 
time  an  advertiser  runs  an  ad,  it 
is  posted  to  his  bill  and  ledger 
card,  showing  the  following  in¬ 
formation:  date  of  inser¬ 

tion;  (2)  paper  or  papers  in 
which  the  ad  appeared;  (3) 
rate;  (4)  inches  or  lines;  (5) 
total  charges,  and  (6)  other 
charges — cuts,  color,  position, 
etc. 

The  current  charge  is  added 
to  the  previous  balance,  giving 
accumulated  charges  to  date. 


Credits  are  posted  as  payments 
are  received.  The  journal  shows 
the  detail  of  all  postings  for  each 
day,  as  well  as  the  total  space 
billed,  total  charges  for  space, 
and  miscellaneous  charges. 

• 

Dr.  Sam’s  Brother 
Loses  Libel  CJuim 

Elyria,  O. 

The  Ninth  District  Court  of 
Appeals  last  week  upheld  a 
lower  court  ruling  that  an  article 
published  in  the  Elyria  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram  was  not  libelous. 
Attorneys  for  Dr.  Steiihen  Shep¬ 
pard,  who  brought  the  $1  million 
suit,  said  the  appeal  may  be 
carried  to  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court. 

The  article  published  Feb.  14, 
1963  dealt  with  the  activities  of 
the  Sheppard  family  since  Dr. 
Samuel  Sheppard,  bi  other  of  the 
plaintiff,  was  convicted  of  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  Marilyn,  in 
their  suburban  Cleveland  home 
in  1954. 

The  Lorain  County  common 
pleas  court  ruling  upheld  by  the 
appellate  court  was  on  a  demur¬ 
rer  action  on  behalf  of  Peter  L. 
Stevenson,  former  managing 
e<litor  of  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram.  The  court  held  the  article 
was  not  lilielous  per  se.  Mr. 
Stevenson  had  been  sued  along 
with  the  Lorain  County  Printing 
and  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Chronicle-Telegram,  and 
Donald  C.  Miller,  writer  of  the 
article. 

Dr.  Sheppard’s  attorneys  filed 
a  new  case  for  the  same  amount, 
naming  the  ])ublishing  comjiany 
and  Mr.  Miller.  Demurrers  have 
l)een  filed. 

• 

Gonimunication 
Program  Is  .Advanced 

Austin,  Texas 

Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Reddick,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  director,  takes  on  an 
additional  title  Sept.  1,  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  official  establish¬ 
ment  of  UT’s  new  School  of 
Communication. 

During  the  1964-65  academic 
year.  Dr.  Reddick  will  be  direc¬ 
tor  of  both  the  School  of  Com¬ 
munication  and  the  School  of 
Journalism.  Thereafter,  he  will 
be  director  of  the  School  of  Com¬ 
munication,  in  which  journalism 
will  become  a  department  with  a 
new  chairman. 

The  School  of  Communication, 
opening  in  September,  1965,  will 
bring  together  in  a  new  admin¬ 
istrative  unit  instructional  pro¬ 
grams  in  journalism,  I’adio-tele- 
vision  and  speech,  all  now  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  school  also  will  have  a  bu¬ 
reau  of  communication  research 
and  radio-tv-film  production 
unit. 


Quebec  City 
Paper  Marks 
200tb  Year 

Quebec 

Two  centuries  ago  a  couple  of 
Scottish  printers  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  decided  to  start  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Quebec  City. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Quebec 
Gazette,  also  known  as  La 
Gazette  de  Quebec  since  it  was 
published  in  both  English  and 
French,  appeared  June  21,  1764, 
and  143  copies  were  sold. 

Today,  although  the  original 
name  has  long  since  disappeared, 
it  is  celebrating  its  200th  anni¬ 
versary. 

The  newspaper,  second  to  be 
established  in  what  now  is  Can¬ 
ada,  survives  as  part  of  the 
Quebec  Chronicle-Telegraph, 
published  an  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  June  20. 

It  was  a  year  after  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  gave  control  of  New 
France  to  the  British  that 
William  Brown  and  Thomas  Gil¬ 
more  put  out  their  first  paper, 
promising  it  would  be  “written 
w’ith  accuracy,  freedom  and  im¬ 
partiality.’’ 

Stories  in  the  first  edition 
indicate  that  interest  at  that 
time  focused  on  a  controversy  in 
London  over  “a  scheme  of  taxa¬ 
tion  for  our  American  Colonies” 
and  alarm  in  Philadelphia  “at 
some  late  incursions  of  the 
Indians  in  the  western  parts  of 
this  country.” 

Antedates  ('ourant 

Some  of  the  early  issues,  in- 
<duding  the  first,  are  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph  which  announces  daily  in 
its  masthead  that  the  newspaper 
is  in  its  200th  year — “with  the 
Quebec  Gazette  published  since 
1764.” 

J.  H.  Monaghan,  general  man¬ 
ager  since  1953,  points  proudly 
to  a  reproduction  of  the  initial 
number  which,  he  says,  predated 
by  more  than  four  months  the 
first  issue  of  Connecticut’s  Hart¬ 
ford  C  ourant. 

And  although  the  Halifax  Ga^ 
zette,  first  published  March  23, 
1752,  is  Canada’s  pioneer  news¬ 
paper,  it  survives  today,  not  as 
a  newspaper,  but  as  the  Nova 
Scotia  Gazette,  a  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  publication. 

Early  editions  of  the  Gazette 
depended  on  ships  from  Europe 
to  bring  news  from  abroad,  in¬ 
cluding  items  such  as  this: 

“They  write  from  Franckfort, 
that  when  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  the  Romans  made  their 
publick  entry  into  that  city,  the 
latter  wore  a  diamond  button  in 
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his  hat,  said  to  be  wo-  h 
£500,000.” 

The  newspaper  started  at  a 
weekly  but  in  1822  began  pi  b- 
lishing  daily,  alternating  '  > 
tween  completely  English  a-id 
completely  French  issues.  Later 
it  adopted  English  exclusivel  v. 

In  1874  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
Quebec  Chronicle.  In  1925  the 
Chronicle  joined  forces  with  tlie 
Telegraph. 

If  the  present-day  paper,  with 
a  circulation  of  6,000  among  the 
20,000  English-speaking  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city,  is  no  longer 
bilingual,  it  remains — in  the 
words  of  its  general  manager — 
a  showcase  of  bicultural  co¬ 
operation. 

Most  of  the  .shares  of  the 
newspaper  were  Iwught  in  1949 
by  Roy  Thomson,  now  Baron 
Thomson  of  Fleet.  By  1961,  the 
Thomson  company  had  gained 
complete  control  and  the  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegraph,  with  C.  Gwyllym 
Dunn  as  president  and  publisher, 
today  is  one  of  26  Thomson 
dailies  in  Canada. 

News  Editor  Robert  Tamite- 
gama,  comes  from  Ceylon  and 
has  worked  on  papers  there  and 
in  Britain.  His  background,  Mr. 
Monaghan  says,  “gives  the 
paper  an  international  as  well 
as  bi-racial  flavor.” 

• 

Central  American 
Association  Formed 

Thirteen  newspapers  in  five 
countries  have  formed  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  defend  liberty  of 
expression  and  all  other  free¬ 
doms  and  to  “affirm  the  common 
destiny  of  the  Central  American 
peoples.”  Its  expressed  purposes 
are  in  general  the  same  as  those 
of  the  Inter- American  Press 
Association  of  which  most  of  the 
founders  are  members. 

Original  members  of  the  new 
organization  are : 

Costa  Rica — La  Nacion,  La 
Republica,  Prensa  Libre,  and 
Diario  de  Costa  Rica. 

Nicaragua — La  Prensa,  Nove- 
dades,  and  El  Centroamericano. 

Honduras — El  Dia. 

El  Salvador  —  La  Prensa 
Grafica  and  El  Diario  de  Hoy. 

Guatemala  —  El  Impareial, 
Prensa  Libre  and  El  Grafico. 

• 

PR  Firm  Formed 

Cotton  and  Bass,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm,  has  been  established 
with  offices  at  595  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  City.  Clients  in  the 
C&B  roster  include  Chicopee 
Mills’  Chix  Redi-Fol  diapers,  di 
Lucca  Furniture  Corp.,  Develop¬ 
ment  Corporation  International, 
Learning  Foundations  Institute, 
Uni-Teq  Tutorial  Schools  and 
the  Cancer  Cytology  Foundation 
of  America,  Inc. 
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NEW 

COUNTER-STACKER 

(Bonnier  unit  introduced  by  STA-HI  at  WESTPRINT  ’64) 


HIGH-SPEED 

(70,000  copies  per  hour) 


LOW-COST 

(less  than  half  the  cost  of  competing  models) 


Creating  great  interest  at  the  recent  ANPA  WESTPRINT  Show,  the  new  high-speed  Bonnier 
Counter-Stacker  handles  newspapers  or  magazines  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  per  hour.  Yet  its 
cost  is  half  that  of  slower  models  now  on  the  market. 

This  new  ultra-high-speed  counter-stacker  is  the  first  to  permit  newspapers  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  new  high-speed  presses.  It  is  ideally  suited  for  automating  mail-room  opera¬ 
tions  of  newspapers. 

Shipment  geared  to  customer  requirements!  Information,  service  and  parts  available  from 
any  of  STA-HI’s  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 


Write,  wire  or  call  collect  —  any  time! 


I  III 


235  W.  Washington  Boulevard 
Whittier,  California  90602 
(213)  OX  3-7768 


60  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
(212)  MU  2-6636 


435  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 
(312)  467-4441 


1850  North  St.  Paul 
Wichita,  Kansas  67213 
(316)  942-6225 


The  Weekly  Editor 

REGIONAL  CONCEPT 

(I^^l  <if  urlirlt's) 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Victor  Leiker  sat  in  his  Gar¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  newspaper  office 
and  talked  about  regional  week¬ 
ly  newspapers. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  office 
wall,  offset  printing  equipment 
was  turning  out  some  of  the  60 
publications  that  moved  through 
Tabloid  Lithographers,  one  of 
the  largest  such  operations  in 
the  country.  Victor  Leiker  had 
started  it  nine  years  ago  in  the 
back  of  a  plumbing  shop  and 
now  he  was  sitting  in  a  15,000- 
square  foot  building  with  its 
own  railroad  unloading  siding. 

As  he  talked,  circulars  and 
newspapers  from  quantities  of  a 
few  thousand  to  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  were  being 
printed  on  a  six-unit  Goss  Sub¬ 
urban,  a  double-plated  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  and  a  small  Waldron 
Trailblazer  on  which  much  of 
the  pioneering  offset  work  had 
been  done. 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
wooden-paneled  office  wall,  work¬ 
ers  were  busy  on  Varitypers, 
Justowriters,  Headliners,  Ty- 
positors  and  Fotowriters. 

Some  of  the  publications 
which  Tabloid  Lithography 
printed  for  other  people  were 
piled  on  Vic  Leiker’s  desk:  The 
Chatham  Press,  Scrantonian, 
Scotch  Plains  Tim-es,  Church  of 
Cod,  Jersey  Angler's  News,  Dry- 
cleaners  News,  W  a  t  c  h  un  g 
Whispering  Leaves,  Suburban 
Living,  Store  S^ews,  to  name  a 
few. 

Suburban  Myth 

From  his  early  youth,  Vic 
Leiker  had  been  in  weekly  news- 
papering,  from  editing  to  pub¬ 
lishing  to  job  printing,  from  a 
large  farm  weekly  in  Kansas  to 
a  crusading  newspaper  in  Illi¬ 
nois  to  suburban  journalism  of 
the  North  Jersey  population 
cinish  in  which  he  now  sat.  And 
he  could  pull  a  visitor  up  with: 
“The  success  of  suburban  week¬ 
ly  journalism  is  a  myth.” 

He  could  shuffle  through  the 
newspapers  on  his  desk  and  say: 
“The  myth  is  that  you  can  move 
into  a  newly-suburbanized  town, 
start  a  weekly  out  of  a  house  or 
office  and  make  a  mint.  It  just 
isn’t  so.”  Then,  he  would  elabo¬ 
rate: 

“This  isn’t  because  of  rising 
costs.  It’s  not  because  of  the 
lack  of  quality  in  the  product. 
It’s  not  because  of  lack  of  lead¬ 
ership.  It’s  simply  that  there  is 

44 


no  longer  an  economic  need  for 
the  small  w'eekly. 

“Change  can  always  be  traced 
to  a  shift  in  the  buying  habits 
of  the  public.  And  that’s  why 
the  .small  town  weekly  is  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  large  area  pa- 
Ijers  and  dailies  for  news  and 
to  mass  circulation  shoppers  for 
adv’ertisements. 

“We  are  becoming  a  nation 
of  nomads.  There  are  more 
strangers  in  many  small  towns 
than  ever  before  and  they  stay 
for  shorter  periods. 

“The  quality  of  loyalty  or 
sentiment  which  at  one  time  in¬ 
fluenced  the  spending  of  money, 
the  shop  at  home,  complex  went 
out  the  window.  When  a  few 
bucks  could  be  saved  on  a  new 
couch  or  dress  by  buying  it  at 
a  discount  shopping  center,  the 
loyalty  also  went  out  the 
window.  The  small  town  retailer 
w'as  the  first  to  feel  the  change.” 

Vic  Leiker  talked  of  the 
growth  of  chain  stores,  discount 
houses,  highw’ay  stores,  and  of 
the  customer  who  followred  the 
super  highway  and  the  weekly 
mailer  right  to  them.  “He  left 
the  merchant  on  Main  Street 
and  the  weekly  newspaper  be¬ 
hind  him.  You  go  into  that  town 
and  you  find  out  it  has  no  down¬ 
town  shopping  center.  It  has  no 
people  with  roots.  It  has  damn 
few’  small  local  advertisers. 
Every’body’s  buying  at  the  re¬ 
gional  shopping  center.  And  the 
W’eekly  that  can’t  get  the  shop¬ 
ping  center  is  dead.” 

Award-Winner 

Vic  Leiker  pulled  one  of  his 
ow’n  new’spapers  from  the  pile  on 
his  desk,  the  7,600  paid-circula¬ 
tion  Courier,  an  award-winning 
W’eekly  coming  out  of  Middle- 
town,  N.  J.,  35  miles  to  the  south 
of  Tabloid  Lithographer’s  Gar- 
w’ood  plant.  The  slogan  under 
the  front-page  masthead  read: 
“Monmouth-Raritan  Bay  Area’s 
Best-Read  Weekly.” 

This  particular  issue  carried 
44  tabloid  pages,  had  good  make¬ 
up,  interesting  coverage,  plenty 
of  pictures,  a  strong  editorial 
and  second  editorial  page  w’hich 
included  Vic  Leiker’s  ow’n  col¬ 
umn  and  Jules  Feiffer’s  syndi¬ 
cated  sophisticated  cartoon. 

Vic  Leiker  pushed  forward  an 
impressive  four-page  reprint 
W’hich  outlined  the  Courier’s 
fight  to  defeat  a  criminal  regis¬ 
tration  ordinance  because  it  w’as 
“an  illegal  invasion  of  our  pri¬ 


vate  rights.”  The  ordinance  lost. 

He  tossed  the  reprint  back  on 
the  pile  and  said:  “The  Courier 
doesn’t  make  any  money.  It’s 
published  in  an  old  town  which 
has  lost  its  small  retail  stores  to 
the  regional  chains.” 

His  contention  was  that  if 
you  didn’t  have  the  money  to 
.start  a  regional  wreekly  newspa- 
|)er  in  the  suburbs,  don’t  go 
broke  starting  a  small  weekly 
in  one  suburban  town  that  can’t 
support  it. 

♦  4^  * 

Free  (Urculation 

In  Rahw’ay,  N.  J.,  five  miles 
to  the  south  of  Vic  Leiker’s 
plant,  an  ambitious  free-circula- 
tion  regional  weekly  called  the 
Tri  County  Bulletin  had  made 
its  debut  on  Feb.  12,  1964, 

The  Tri  County  Bulletin 
jumped  into  the  fight  for  sub¬ 
urban  advertising  and  reader- 
ship  right  in  Vic  Leiker’s  front 
yard  by  mailing  out  152,428 
copies  to  homes  in  Union  Coun¬ 
ty,  southern  Essex  County  and 
the  Menlo  and  Edison  sections 
of  Middlesex  County.  It  billed 
itself  as  the  largest  distribution 
W’eekly  newspaper  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

Leonard  Kaye,  its  publisher, 
said  he  established  the  Tri  Coun¬ 
ty  Bulletin  because  “it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  retailers  in  this  tri¬ 
county  shopping  area  to  reach 
their  potential  customers  with¬ 
out  purchasing  a  complex  of 
publications  involv’ing  consider¬ 
able  overlap  and  extremely  high 
total  advertising  costs.”  Mr. 
Kaye’s  background  was  in  retail 
chain  merchandising. 

Tri  County  claimed  its  circu¬ 
lation  area  represented  approxi¬ 
mately  90  percent  of  the  con¬ 
sumers  in  its  area  with  a  bet- 
ter-than-average  income  of  $9,- 
553  per  year. 

Leonard  Kaye  sent  his  ad 
salesmen  into  the  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  stores  armed  with  presenta¬ 
tions.  His  paper  used  coupons 
and  leaders  in  ads  and  some 
pulled  exceptionally  well.  A  pro¬ 
motion  featuring  a  Miami  trip 
brought  in  41,200  responses.  A 
small  dress  shop  ran  a  coupon 
ad,  “Buy  a  Dress  .  .  .  Get  One 
Free”  and  moved  400  dresses. 

The  Tri  County  Bulletin  broke 
dow’n  its  large  area  into  three 
regions  and  offered  advertisers 
individual  regional  rates,  re¬ 
gional  combination  rates  and 
special  discount  rates  for  the 
entire  tri-county  area.  It  put 
its  open  line  rate  of  77  cents 
against  w’hat  it  claimed  was  the 
combined  $2.98  rate  of  27  week¬ 
lies  and  one  .shopper  (the  Atom 
Tabloid),  if  they  were  all  added 
up  together.  It  matched  its  152,- 
428  mailed  free  circulation 
against  what  it  claimed  was  the 
combined  192,404  circulation  of 
the  28.  (The  Atom  Tabloid  was 
listed  at  29,657  circulation  by 


Tri  County  and  at  20  cents  p  -r 
line.  Nine  of  the  14  towns  in  T  ri 
County’s  Region  C  were  in  tl.e 
Atom  Tabloid’s  circulation  area. 
Tri  County’s  Region  C  offend 
61,687  circulation  in  the  '4 
towns.) 

The  Bulletin  claimed  five 
times  as  much  circulation  as 
any  of  the  weeklies  in  its  cir¬ 
culation  area.  Mr.  Kaye  added 
that  it  was  budgeted  so  tightly 
that  Tri  County  couldn’t  add 
one  more  reader  to  its  controlled 
circulation  list. 

Strong  on  Features 

Tri  County  did  not  see  itself 
as  a  shopper  but  as  a  legitimate 
newspaper.  It  placed  heavy  em¬ 
phasis  on  magazine-type  feature 
stories  but  didn’t  go  in  for  any 
spot  news  coverage.  There  was 
10-day  deadline  for  publication. 

Tri  County  carried  a  mixture 
of  syndicated  columns  and  fea¬ 
tures,  staff  -  written  feature 
stories,  staff-written  columns, 
and  “The  Bulletin  Board,”  a  col¬ 
lection  of  area  public  serv’ice  an¬ 
nouncements  which  became  one 
of  its  most  popular  features. 

It  offered  a  home  maker  con¬ 
test  with  prizes  that  included 
free  weekends  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Miami,  Las  Vegas,  Atlantic  City, 
Disneyland  and  New  York  City. 

The  Tri  County  Bulletin’s 
make-up  was  excellent,  its  fea¬ 
ture  approach  was  offbeat,  its 
writing  was  professional,  its 
picture  play  was  good.  It  was 
running  24  tabloid  pages  and 
quickly  pulled  in  full  page  and 
double-page  shopping  center  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  big  food  chains 
came  in,  along  with  the  banks, 
home  furnishing  stores  and  the 
discount  houses. 

By  its  eighth  week,  the  Tri 
County  Bulletin  was  i-unning  a 
double-truck  ad  from  Montgom¬ 
ery  Ward  in  the  Menlo  Park 
shopping  center.  This  was  previ¬ 
ously  considered  an  unattainable 
plum  by  the  local  weeklies. 

The  Tri  County  Bulletin 
started  out  as  if  it  would  be  a 
smash  regional  success.  Leonard 
Kaye  said  at  its  inception  that 
Tri  County  was  prepared  to  lose 
$100,000  its  first  year  to  put  out 
a  quality  newspaper.  But  he  saw 
a  bright  future  for  it. 

The  Tri  County  Bulletin 
folded  early  this  month. 

When  it  did,  all  Leonard  Kaye, 
also  a  television  producer,  would 
say  W’as,  “We  decided  we  did 
not  want  to  wait  to  make  the 
money  out  of  it.” 

*  *  « 

III  the  CJiicago  Area 

A  month  after  Tri  County 
started  in  North  Jersey,  the 
Chicngoland  Suburban  Chronicle 
made  its  debut.  Based  on  the 
.same  thinking  as  Tri  County, 
it  staked  out  an  area  where  some 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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SPOIL  TWO  BARRELS  OF  GOOD  APPLES? 


price  them  fairly,  to  advertise  them  honestly  and  to 
maintain  complete  servicing  facilities.  Our  goal  is  to 
get  the  bad  apples  out— and  keep  them  out— of  the 
retail  automobile  industry.  Your  support  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Don’t  accept  nor  participate  in  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  automobile  advertising.  In  your  news  and 
editorial  features,  do  what  you  can  to  protect  quality 
new-car  dealers  from  guilt-by-association  with  “bad 
apple”  impostors. 


...your  barrel  and  ours?  The  bad  apple  we’re  talking 
about  can... and  will... unless  we  join  forces  now  to 
get  rid  of  him.  He’s  the  fast-buck  phoney  who  infil¬ 
trates  every  business  and  profession.  He’s  the  dishonest 
advertiser  who  destroys  the  power  of  all  advertising 
by  undermining  believability.  He’s  an  impostor  who 
smears  guilt-by-association  on  every  legitimate,  ethical 
man  in  his  “chosen”  business.  The  22,000  franchised 
new-car  dealers  who  are  members  of  \ad.\  are  pledged 
to  a  program  of  quality’:  to  sell  quality  products,  to 


May  we  send  you  a  free  copy  of  “Recommended  Standards  of  Practice  for 
Advertising  and  Selling  Automobiles" f  Published  by  NADA  and  the 
Association  of  Better  Business  Bureaus,  Inc.  Please  write  to: 


THE  NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS  ASSOCIATION 

Official  Organization  of  America’s  Franchised  New-Car  and  Truck  Dealers  •  2000  “K”  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  44) 


of  the  biggest  group  suburban 
weeklies  in  the  country  had 
grown  large  and  prosperous. 

The  Suburban  Chronicle’s  first 
issue  on  March  18  offered  147,- 
872  controlled  free  circulation 
to  homes,  stores,  offices  and 
apartments  in  what  it  labeled 
Chicago’s  “west  suburban  zone.” 
This  was  to  be  the  first  move. 
Plans  called  for  expanding  into 
Chicago’s  north  and  soutn  sub¬ 
urban  area  by  July  1,  1964,  with 
a  full  run  of  369,255  total  cir¬ 
culation  or  a  choice  of  zone  cov¬ 
erage:  West  —  147,872;  South 
—  72,346;  North  —  149,037. 

In  advanced  promotion,  the 
Suburban  Chronicle  hinted  at 
twice-weekly  and  possibly  daily 
publication  “at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  date.” 

Not  A  Shopper 

The  Suburban  Chronicle  also 
maintained  it  was  not  a  shopper. 
It  said  it  would  not  duplicate 
metropolitan  daily  offerings  but 
that  editorial  content  would 
“deal  with  those  problems  and 
occurrences  that  are  important 
to  the  overall  suburban  area.” 
Columns  would  deal  with 
finance,  law,  juvenile  delin¬ 
quency,  advice  to  the  lovelorn, 
all  geared  to  the  Chicago  sub¬ 
urbs. 

A  roving  reporter  would  ex¬ 
plore  problems  of  individual 
suburbs  by  covering  a  different 
one  each  week.  There  would  also 
be  coverage  of  sports,  county 
and  state  news,  and  a  calendar 
of  events  similar  to  Tri  County’s 
Bulletin  Board. 

The  Suburban  Chronicle’s  first 
issues  did  not  look  like  shoppers. 
The  16-page  March  25  edition, 
for  instance,  had  16  tabloid 
pages.  It  had  good  make-up,  a 
fine-looking  editorial  page  which 
included  a  syndicated  editorial 
cartoon  by  L.  D.  Warren,  of 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 
George  T  u  s  k  a  ’  s  syndicated 


“Buck  Rogers”  strip,  and  Dave 
Gerard’s  syndicated  humor  strip, 
“Will-Yum!” 

The  Suburban  Chronicle  car¬ 
ried  full  page  spot-color  ads 
from  the  big  discount  houses 
and  food  chains. 

Challenge  to  Paddock 

Paddock  Publications  with  15 
weeklies  in  Chicago’s  northwest 
suburbs  was  one  of  the  big  re¬ 
gional  groups  that  the  Suburban 
Chronicle  set  out  to  cliallenge 
head-on.  (Paddock  was  discussed 
last  week  in  the  first  of  these 
two  articles  on  regional  news¬ 
papers.) 

Charles  Hayes,  Paddock’s  ex- 
ecutiv'e  editor  for  the  past  dec¬ 
ade,  brushed  off  the  Suburban 
Chronicle  when  it  started  with 
this  comment:  “It  may  make  an 
initial  splash  but  this  isn’t  the 
outfit  that  will  make  the  long- 
range  penetration.  I’m  not  too 
concerned.”  He  maintained  that 
such  an  area-wide  newspaper 
with  the  limited  editorial  set-up 
the  Suburban  Chronicle  had 
couldn’t  deliver  the  coverage 
needed  to  attract  readers  in  each 
of  the  towns  of  the  vast  terri¬ 
tory  to  which  it  was  committed. 
“Free  -  circulation,”  he  said, 
“seems  to  go  over  better  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  In  the  midwest  and  the 
east  coast,  it  falls  fiat.  The  large 
regional  free-controlled  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  isn’t  the  cure-all 
that  lots  of  people  think  it  is.” 

The  Chicagoland  Suburban 
Chronicle  folded  in  four  weeks. 
*  *  « 

.4  Les*ton  Learned 

Vic  Leiker  had  maintained 
that  it  was  the  regional  weekly 
which  would  survive  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  Why,  then,  did  the  Tri 
County  Bulletin  fail  in  his  own 
area? 

“The  readership  was  too  scat¬ 
tered,”  he  said.  “The  important 
lesson  to  be  learned  in  such  fail¬ 
ures  is  what  point  of  large  con¬ 
trolled  free-circulation  distribu¬ 
tion  a  regional  newspaper  can 
be  successful. 

“Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  here, 
the  importont  thing  is  where 


does  over  -  extension  set  in? 
Sometimes  a  regional  paper 
stakes  out  a  large  area  and  then 
realizes  it’s  too  big.  So  it  breaks 
circulation  down  to  A,  D  and  C 
zones.  But  what  happens  then  is 
that  expenses  increase  with 
zones  —  the  cost  of  replating 
goes  up  and  it  becomes  unprofit¬ 
able.” 

Vic  Leiker  talked  about  re¬ 
gional  identity  and  he  claimed 
there  was  a  limit  to  the  size  of 
it.  “For  such  a  paper  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  there  has  to  be  identifi¬ 
cation  with  one  specific  area. 
There  also  has  to  be  a  traffic 
pattern  in  the  area  which  is 
conducive  to  easy  shopping.  If 
there’s  a  bottleneck  spot,  people 
won’t  go  through  it  to  do  their 
shopping.” 

He  emphasized  that  it  was 
imperative  for  people  starting 
large  regional  controlled-circu- 
lation  newspapers  to  realize  this. 
“Otherwise,  someone  comes  in 
with  one  and  all  the  publications 
take  a  beating  before  he  goes 
broke.” 

Money-Maker 

Vic  Leiker  pulled  another  of 
his  own  newspapers  out  of  the 
pile.  The  Atom  Tabloid, 

The  legend  under  the  front 
page  mast  read:  “Over  30,000 
copies  MAILED  to  homes  in 
Woodbridge,  Rahway,  Clark, 
Avenal,  Colonia,  Carteret,  Port 
Reading,  Iselin,  Menlo  Park, 
Fords,  Sewaren.  Controlled  Cir¬ 
culation  Postage  Paid  at  Iselin, 
Rahway  and  at  Woodbridge.” 

This  was  Victor  Leiker’s  10- 
year-old  shopper  and  this  paper, 
he  emphasized,  MADE  MONEY. 

There  was  no  attempt  at  any 
real  make-up  in  its  24  tabloid 
pages.  There  was  no  editorial 
page.  There  was  no  reporter,  no 
photographer,  no  editor  on  its 
staff. 

The  Atom  Tabloid  covered 
nothing  personally.  The  only 
news  it  printed  were  local  re¬ 
leases  which  it  encouraged  read¬ 
ers  to  send  in.  These  releases 
added  up  to  the  25  percent  edi¬ 
torial  matter  demanded  by  post¬ 
al  law.  One  of  the  ad  salesmen 
put  heads  on  the  releases  and 
slapped  the  paper  together. 

Vic  Leiker  said  that  to  his 
amazement  the  Atom  Tabloid 
had  built  up  a  fantastic  loyalty 
among  its  30,000  readers.  “Many 
of  them  have  registered  strong 
and  instant  complaints  when  the 
newspaper  arrived  a  little  late,” 
he  claimed. 

The  Atom  Tabloid  had  the 
shopping  center  advertising.  The 
big  food  chains  were  in  it  with 
full  page  ads.  So  were  the  high¬ 
way  discount  houses. 

The  Atom  Shopper  was  Victor 
Leiker’s  answer  to  suburban 
weekly  newspaper  publishing. 


Griping  No*; 
Good  P.R., 
Editor  Says- 

CnirAGO 

Paul  A.  Schrader,  directi  r  of 
news,  Toledo  Blade,  define*  i  his 
conception  of  public  relations  in 
an  address  recently  as  “not  ad¬ 
vertising  or  press  agentry  or  a 
defensive  running  to  your  n(‘W8- 
paper  or  radio  or  tv  station 
with  every  fancied  or  actual 
grievance. 

Rather,  before  the  National 
Consumer  Finance  Association 
convention,  he  characterized 
public  relations  with  a  case  in 
point  at  the  Blade  in  which  a 
syndicated  article  had  criticized 
the  consumer  loan  business. 

Upon  Mr.  Schrader,  then 
Blade  managing  editor,  swooped 
officials  of  the  Ohio  Consumer 
Loan  Association  “mad  in  a  gen¬ 
tlemanly  sort  of  a  way.”  Mr. 
Schrader  continued: 

“I  was  mad,  too,  because  in 
a  sensitive  business  like  mine 
...  a  business  which  is  nothing 
without  integrity  ...  I  had  to 
admit  that  we  were  technically 
wrong. 

“My  visitors  might  have  de¬ 
manded  a  retraction.  I  probably 
wouldn’t  have  granted  it,  and  we 
might  have  parted  on  a  note  of 
irreparable  disharmony.  Instead, 
they  made  a  calm  and  intelli- 
g;ent  presentation  of  the  small 
loan  business  in  Ohio.  They  were 
beautifully  prepared  to  explain 
how  they  .  .  .  increase  their  in¬ 
ternal  understanding  and  capac¬ 
ity  for  human  relations.” 

Mr.  Schrader  said  he  de¬ 
veloped  from  this  approach  a 
knowledge  of  the  small  loan  in¬ 
dustry  in  Ohio  second  to  none 
among  the  state’s  newspaper¬ 
men. 

• 

Beresfords  Donate 
Dairy  Herd  to  MSV 

E.  Lansing,  Mich. 

A  newspaperman  with  a  keen 
interest  in  agp’iculture  recently 
donated  his  herd  of  37  registered 
Guernsey  dairy  cattle  to  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University. 

James  A.  Beresford  and  his 
wife,  Florence,  of  Birmingham, 
donated  their  "Tyrone  Farm  herd 
valued  at  $25,000  to  MSU. 

Mrs.  Beresford,  the  daughter 
of  George  C.  Booth,  who  founded 
Booth  Newspapers,  became  fa¬ 
miliar  with  farm  life  at  an  early 
age.  Her  father  owned  a  farm 
which  later  became  the  site  of 
Cranbrook  Schools  in  Bloomfield 
Hills.  Mr.  Beresford  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Booth  Newspapers  in  Michigan. 


FOR  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY 
IN  SPOT  AND  MULTICOLOR  PRINTING 
INVESTIGATE  THE 
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She’s  a  top-notch  secretary  at  General  Motors.  Her  job  calls  for  intelligence, 
tact,  good  humor  and,  most  of  all,  plenty  of  initiative. 

Her  skills  reflect  the  variety  of  talents  possessed  by  the  women  who  work  for 
GM.  They  are  also  employed  as  lab  technicians  and  librarians,  designers  and 
dietitians,  supervisors  and  scientists,  statisticians  and  stylists,  test-drivers  and 
trained  nurses — to  say  nothing  of  a  wide  variety  of  manufacturing  occupations. 

Women  play  an  important  part  in  GM  progress.  They  have  in  the  past  and 
they  will  in  the  future.  In  fact,  more  than  80,000  of  GM’s  640,000  employes 
are  women — as  are  more  than  half  of  the  individual  shareholders.  Clearly, 
women  are  very  essential  people  at  General  Motors  ...  a  company  that 
counts  people  as  its  most  important  asset. 


np’MF'RAT  lUHTHPC  Tfi  PPOPTl? 


COMPETENT 


Altoona  Mirror:  90 
Years  of  Dedication 


Altoona,  Pa.  Central  Pennsylvania.  In  1896 
Ninety  years  ago  a  four-  Harry  Slep  bought  the  first 
column,  four-page  edition  of  the  two  Mergenthaler  Linotyi)e  ma- 
Evening  Mirror  began  coming  chines  in  that  section  of  Penn- 
from  the  flatbed  press  of  a  job  sylvania,  one  of  which  was  in 
printing  shop  on  the  second  floor  u.se  until  1945. 
of  a  building  here.  In  1951  the  Mirror  moved  into 

An  editorial  in  that  first  issue  another  remodeled  building  and 
said:  housed  its  Goss  Headliner  press 

“It  is  our  hope  to  give  by  and  circulation  department 
every  available  means  each  eve-  there. 

ning  a  brief,  interesting  and  Today  the  Mirror  has  15  type- 
faithful  chronicle  of  the  local  setting  machines  and  six  type- 
and  general  events  of  the  day;  casting  machines, 
in  other  words,  to  ‘hold  the  Mir¬ 
ror  up  to  nature.’  ” 

The  paper  was  the  enterprise  Circulation-wise,  the  Mirror 
of  Harry  Slep,  a  German  im-  blossomed.  From  an  average  cir- 
migrant  who  came  to  Altoona  culation  of  4,000  in  1895,  the 
in  1871,  and  ^orge  J.  Akers,  paper  grew  to  6,513  by  the  20th 
who  served  as  its  first  editor.  century,  jumped  to  10,024  by 
Mr.  Slep  was  bom  in  Hesse  1905,  to  13,215  in  1910,  18,509 
Cassel,  Germany,  and  came  to  by  1915  and  was  selling  more 
Philadelphia  with  his  grand-  than  23,000  copies  in  1920. 
mother  in  1846.  He  learned  the  So  far  as  is  recorded  or  re¬ 
printer’s  trade  at  a  German-  membered,  the  Mirror  has  never 
language  newspaper  shop  in  used  premiums,  coupons,  mer- 
Harrisburg,  before  becoming  chandise,  or  other  inducements 
sole  owner  of  the  Mirror  in  in  building  its  individual  sub- 
1877.  Mr.  Akers  withdrew  from  scriber  list. 

the  firm  of  Slep  and  Akers  in  Today  members  of  the  Slep 
the  summer  of  1875.  family  are  still  principals  in  the 

„  .  „  D  ,  company.  They  are: 

Bought  Paper  Back  James  G.  Slep,  vicepresident. 

The  paper  was  sold  by  Mr.  classified  advertising  manager, 
Slep  in  1878  to  W.  K.  Bucking-  and  a  board  member,  and  J. 
ham,  editor,  and  W.  S.  Nico-  Daniel  Slep  who  is  a  director  of 
demus,  business  manager.  The  the  company, 
two  men  couldn’t  keep  the  paper  J*  E.  Holtzingfer,  president, 
going  and  the  paper  w^as  then  publisher  and  general  manager, 
sold  to  E.  B.  Haines  in  1880.  received  a  25-year  service  pin 
Mr.  Haines  changed  the  name  to  at  the  Mirror  Printing  Com- 
the  Democratic  Call  and  moved  pany’s  9()th  anniversary  party, 
the  paper  to  Harrisburg.  He  began  his  service  Sept.  1, 

At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Slep  1933  in  the  editorial  department. 


Qrrulatiun  Grew 


SPRY  JOURNALIST — May  Case,  90,  four-foot-nine-inch  88-pound  travel 
editor  of  the  Clovis  (Calif.)  Independent  and  Tribune,  chucks  “sonny 
boy"  John  C.  Moon,  president  of  Los  Angeles  chapter.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  and  managing  editor  of  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  under  the 
chin.  Adjusting  May's  hat  is  Virginia  Spiller,  San  Diego  Union  reporter, 
new  president  of  California  Press  Women.  May,  who  covered  her  first 
story  on  horseback  in  the  Oklahoma  Territory  when  she  was  16,  was 
named  "Newspaper  Girl  of  the  Year"  by  CPW.  Mr.  Moon  was  master 
of  ceremonies. 


She’s  90  Years  Old  and 
Doesn  H  Plan  to  Retire 


advertising  and  also  provides  a 
service  known  as  the  Houston 
Post  Travel  Club. 


"Changeover  to  Cottrell  Vanguard  web  offset 
gives  us  more  color,  more  speed, 
more  new  business," 


says  W.  T.  Marineau,  Business 
Manager,  The  Daily  Idahonian, 
Moscow,  Idaho 

“In  less  than  20  working  hours  after 
we  shut  down  our  old,  eight-page  web 
letterpress,  we  had  completed  a  3-color 
process  job  on  our  new  3-unit  Cottrell 
Vanguard.  And  the  next  day  we  beat 
our  normal  newspaper  deadline  by  30 
minutes.  Demand  has  been  so  great 
that  we’re  installing  another  unit  to 


a  more  colorful,  more  interesting  photo- 
packed  newspaper.  The  photo  repro¬ 
duction  is  excellent.  And  because  of  its 
speed,  we  can  include  late-breaking 
news  and  still  make  delivery  to  circu¬ 
lation  points  on  time.  Our  hot-metal 
equipment,  which  we  retained,  for 
composition  of  news  text  and  head¬ 
lines  also  contributes  to  a  sharp  ap¬ 
pearance. 

“Not  only  that,  but  we  are  now 
printing  two  additional  weekly  news- 


conflict  with  the  closing  time  on  our 
own  daily.” 

Why  have  so  many  small-  and  medi¬ 
um-size  publishers  changed  to  Van¬ 
guard  web  offset?  The  reasons  are 
obvious:  Up  to  24  standard  news  pages 
per  hour  folded  •  Available  in  1  to  6 
units  •  Speeds  up  to  15,000  papers  per 
hour  •  Low  initial  investment  •  Low 
operating  costs  •  No  costly  engravings, 
but  lots  of  pictures  •  Better  reproduc¬ 
tion  with  screens  to  133  lines  •  Versa¬ 


give  us  even  greater  flexibility! 

“Now  we  can  give  our  6,000  Daily 


papers,  with  a  combined  circulation  in 
excess  of  50,000.  And  we  expect  soon 


tile  composition— hot  metal,  photo¬ 
composition  or  any  combination.  For 


Idahonian  readers  and  our  advertisers  to  print  two  more  papers— all  without  more  information,  wire,  write  or  call: 


HARRIS 


INTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 


COTTRELL  DIVISION 

WESTERLY,  RHODE  ISLAND 


SYNDICATES 


Harry  Welker 


Harry  Welker 
Joins  McNaught 

The  McNauffht  Syndicate  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Harry  Welker  as  creative  direc¬ 
tor. 

Charles  V.  McAdam,  president 
of  the  syndicate  said:  “We  have 
felt  a  need  in  our  organization 
for  which  Mr.  Welker’s  experi¬ 
ence  and  abilities  fit  him 
uniquely.  His  experience  with 
features  has  been  on  both  sides 
of  the  desk — syndicate  and  news¬ 
paper.  We  are  looking  forw’ard 
to  a  mutually  rewarding  associa¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Welker,  45,  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate,  where  he 
developed  “B.C.,”  the  “Miss 
Peach”  Sunday  page,  “Tall 
Tales”  and  many  other  features. 

Before  accepting  the  Herald 
Tribune  post,  Mr.  Welker  was 
an  associate  editor  with  King 
Features  Syndicate  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  He  has  had  wide 
news  and  feature  experience.  He 
also  has  been  a  staff  member  of 
Time  magazine,  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  NBC  News. 

• 

Parade  Officer 

Howard  E.  Seaver,  adver¬ 
tising  sales  manager  of  Parade, 
was  named  a  vicepresident  of 
the  company,  it  was  announced 
this  week  by  Arthur  H.  Motley, 
president  and  publisher.  Mr. 
Seaver  started  as  a  salesman  in 
the  New  York  office  of  Parade 
in  1949. 

• 

Red  Cross  Aide  Retires 

Washington 

Roy  E.  Johnson,  director  of 
public  information  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  National  Red  Cross,  will 
retire  June  30  after  nearly  30 
years  of  service  with  the  organi¬ 
zation.  He  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  in  August  1960, 
after  nine  years  as  an  assistant. 


United  Promotes 
Two  Executives 

Laurence  Rutman,  president 
of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
announced  the  election  to  vice- 
president  of  Harry  Gilburt,  sales 
manager,  and  James  S.  Hen- 
nessy,  business  manager. 

Mr.  Gilburt  joined  United 
Features  as  sales  manager  in 
February,  1946,  from  Bell  Syn¬ 
dicate-North  American  News¬ 
paper  Alliance,  where  he  had 
also  l)een  sales  manager.  He  is 
a  resident  of  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Hennessy  w'orked  at 
Conde-Nast,  book  and  magazine 
publishers,  before  going  to 
United  Features  in  October, 
1934.  He  was  named  plant  man¬ 
ager  in  June,  1938,  assistant 
business  manager  in  September, 
1946,  and  later  l)ecame  business 
manager.  He  lives  in  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Jamat  S.  Hennessy 


Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  (R.- 
N.  Y.)  will  write  a  series  of 
articles  about  the  Republican 
National  Convention  and  Harry 
F.  Byrd  Jr.,  president  and  editor 
of  the  Winchester  (Va.)  Star 
and  son  of  a  Democratic  leader 
in  the  Senate,  will  write  about 
the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
vention  for  Newsday  Specials. 


Lodge 

45  Saigon  Envo) 


ON  LECTURE  CIRCUIT — Doctor  Joyce  Brothers,  who  travels  more  than 
100,000  miles  a  year  in  air  travel,  stops  in  Boston  to  chat  with  Marie 
Finley,  promotion  director  of  the  Record  American-Sunday  Advertiser 
during  her  lecture  tour.  The  subject  of  her  talk  to  the  women  of  the 
Credit  Union  Executives  was  "Persuading  Your  Husband".  Her  column 
is  distributed  by  the  Bell-McClure  Syndicate. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllll^ 

O  yndicate 
Sentences 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Bill  Yates,  who  draws  the 
comic  strip,  “Professor 
Phumble,”  for  King  Features 
Syndicate,  is  proving  himself  as 
expert  on  the  golf  course  as  at 
the  drawing  board.  He  made  his 
third  hole-in-one.  Playing  in  a 
foursome  with  fellow  cartoonists 
Jack  Tippit,  Dik  (“Hi  and 
Lois”)  Browne,  and  Bud  (“Mr. 
Abernathy”)  Jones,  at  the  Long¬ 
shore  Country  Club,  Westport, 
Conn.,  Bill  used  a  5-iron  on  the 
15th  hole  for  a  170-yard  drive 
to  the  small  hole  marked  with 
the  flag  for  the  third  ace  of  his 
career.  His  first,  several  years 
ago,  was  made  on  the  New  York 
City  Kessina  Park  course  in 
Queens;  his  second,  made  in 
December  of  1962,  was  the  first 
hole-in-one  scored  on  the  Run¬ 
away  Bay  Course,  Jamaica, 
B.W.I.  Mr.  Yates  is  the  only 
KFS  cartoonist  to  have  made  a 
hole-in-one  on  three  occasions, 
but  Stan  Drake  who  draws  “The 
Heart  of  Juliet  Jones”  and 
Frank  Ridgeway,  co-artist  of 
“Mr.  Abernathy,”  each  have 
made  a  hole-in-one. 

“Steve  Canyon’s  Grand¬ 
mother,”  an  interview  with  the 
mother  of  noted  King  Features 
Syndicate  cartoonist  Milton  Can- 
iff,  appeared  in  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  News,  which  does  not 
carry  the  popular  “Steve  Can¬ 
yon”  adventure  strip.  Mr.  Can- 


iff,  nevertheless,  contributed  a 
smiling  portrait  of  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Caniff,  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  article  by  Camerica 
staff  writer  Diane  Heckert. 

Mrs.  Caniff,  a  rosy-faced, 
white-haired  woman  of  77,  re¬ 
vealed  that  her  son  Milton, 
although  one  of  the  busiest  of 
the  country’s  top  cartoonists, 
never  misses  making  a  Saturday 
noon  long-distance  telephone  call 
to  her.  On  occasion,  CanifFs  calls 
have  come  from  Tokyo,  Rome 
and  other  distant  points. 

Several  times  each  year,  Can¬ 
iff  and  his  wife.  Ester,  make 
quiet  visits  to  Dayton.  Dead¬ 
lines  won’t  wait,  so  Milt  has  a 
studio  on  the  second  floor  of  his 
mother’s  house. 

On  June  24,  Vernon  Greene, 
who  draws  the  daily  “Bringing 
Up  Father”  comic  strip  for 
King  Features  Syndicate,  took 
his  first  day  off  from  the  added 
post  he  holds  as  “resident  artist” 
at  the  RCA  Pavilion  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair.  He  flew  to 
Athens,  Ohio,  to  lecture  at  the 
19th  Annual  Publications  Work¬ 
shop  of  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism.  Mr. 
Greene,  who  hosts  the  “Comics 
Cavalcade”  series  of  interviews 
every  week  on  the  Fair’s  closed- 
circuit  color  tv  set-up,  was  a  hit 
at  the  Ohio  U.  Workshop  last 
year  and  promised  its  director. 
Dr.  L.  J.  Hortin,  that  he  would 
return. 

“The  Day  Kennedy  Lost”  is 
the  title  of  a  series  of  six  arti¬ 
cles  about  the  1956  Democratic 
National  Convention  by  Ralph 
G.  Martin,  distributed  by  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate. 
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Dr,  Ben  Casey 
Calls  on  Sunday 

Dr.  Ben  Casey  will  start 
making  Sunday  “house  calls” 
beRinninp:  Sept.  20. 

In  response  to  demand  from 
newspaper  editors  across  the 
countr>%  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  is  introducing  a  full 
color  week-end  version  of  the 
daily  comic  strip. 

Less  than  two  years  old,  this 
lj|  .strip  is  draw'n  by  younp  ai’tist 
Neal  Adams.  The  daily  .strip  was 
released  in  the  fall  of  1902  and 
became  an  immediate  .success. 
More  than  300  daily  newspapers 
carry  the  strip. 

The  new'  Ben  Casey  in  color 
will  continue  with  its  principal 
characters:  the  masculine  Dr. 
Casey ;  his  boss,  Dr.  Zorba,  chief 


Neal  Adams  shows  cartoons  at 


New  York  World's  Fair 
of  neurological  services,  County 
General  Hospital;  the  beautiful 
Dr.  Maggie  Graham,  who  car¬ 
ries  a  torch  for  Ben;  and  Dr. 
Ted  Hoffman,  young  resident  in 
neurosurgery. 

The  story  line,  separate  from 
the  daily  strip  sequences,  re¬ 
volves  around  the  drama  and 
excitement  of  a  large  hospital. 

The  full  color  Casey  will  be 
available  in  one-half-page,  one- 
third-page  standard  and  tabloid 
page  sizes. 

Neal  E.  Adams  is  in  his  mid¬ 
twenties,  one  of  the  youngest 
artists  anywhere  drawing  a  ma¬ 
jor  newspaper  strip.  A  versatile 
graduate  of  the  Industrial  Art 
School,  New  York,  he  has  drawn 
comic  books  and  illustrated 
novels  and  other  books.  He  has 
animated  television  commercials 
and  his  services  as  an  illustrator 
are  sought  by  ad  agencies. 

Mr.  Adams  has  had  one  life¬ 
long  ambition:  to  be  an  artist. 
From  that  ambition  he  has  never 
veered.  Married,  he  and  his  wife 
and  child  live  in  the  Bronx.  He 
maintains  his  studio  in  midtown 
Manhattan. 


Roy  Roberts  Writes 
Dll  Conventions 

Roy  A.  Rot)erts,  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  Ixiard  of  the 
Knnunn  City  (Mo.)  Star,  recalls 
his  first  national  political  con- 
vtmtion  (1912)  and  the  25  of  26 
conventions  he  has  attended 
from  then  to  the  present  in  five 
articles  distributed  by  New'sday 
Specials,  a  new'  syndicate  located 
at  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

On  Mr.  Rolierts’  instructions, 
his  share  of  the  revenue  from 
the  series  will  be  donated  to  the 
Alicia  Patterson  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  to  provide 
college  scholarships  for  w'orthy 
high  school  seniors. 

♦  * 

Luhell  Suggests 
Polls  Analysis 

Samuel  Lubell,  w'ho  conducts 
public  opinion  polls  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  lielieves 
new'spapers  should  carefully  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  polls  when 
discussing  them  in  news  articles 
or  editorials. 

I.cllcr  lo  Times 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  a 
letter  Mr.  Lubell  wi'ote  the  New 
York  Timen  about  his  surveys 
in  the  California  primary: 

“The  phrase  ‘all  the  pollsters 
were  wiong’  has  l>een  repeated 
almost  endlessly  in  recent  days 
even  though  it  is  untrue  and 
ignores  the  wide  differences  that 
exist  in  the  findings  of  different 
polls. 

To  Improve  Keporling 

“Labels  like  ‘the  polls’  or  ‘the 
pollsters’  should  not  be  used. 

“Polls  done  for  private  clients 
or  candidates  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  other  polls  and  be 
treated  as  press  releases,  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  political 
claim.  Polls  done  solely  for  the 
public  should  be  identified  by 
name.  If  the  results  of  a  poll 
are  sufficiently  newsworthy  to  be 
reported,  then  who  made  the  poll 
should  also  be  leported. 

Clarity  Needed 

“Differences  in  findings  be¬ 
tween  the  major  polltakers 
should  be  recorded  clearly  and 
sharply.  Had  this  l)een  done  in 
California,  Goldwater’s  victory 
would  not  have  bur.st  upon  your 
readers  as  a  surprise. 

“The  main  polls  were  agreed 
that  Rockefeller  was  doing  quite 
well  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  But  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
where  Louis  Harris  had  Rocke¬ 
feller  14  percentage  points  ahead 
of  Goldwater  (at  least  as  late 
as  May  29),  I  reported  Gold- 
water  ahead  at  all  times. 
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“This  difference  in  i)olls! 
should  have  been  reported  since 
it  meant  the  difference  between 
a  Rockefeller  landslide  and  a 
close  election.  j 

“Clear  emphasis  on  how  the  I 
major  polls  differ  is  also  vital  to  i 
protect  reporters  from  charges! 
that  they  play  up  those  poll  ’ 
results  which  fit  their  own 
preferences. 

“The  evaluation  of  any  i)oll 
should  cover  its  whole  perform- ! 
ance  through  a  particular  cam- 1 
paign.  It  is  a  mistake  to  appraise  j 
a  poll  solely  on  the  final  report 
that  is  written  the  day  before  or  i 
the  day  of  the  voting. 

N*-***!  for  Probing 

“The  more  enterprising  news- 
l)apers  should  do  analytical 
l)robing  and  reporting  of  thei 
inoblems  of  polling.  Earl  Mazoi 
of  your  staff  has  made  a  start  i 
on  this.  A  revealing  article  could  j 
l)e  done  on  the  .strategems  em-| 
ployed  to  hedge  against  the  out¬ 
come.  There  is  always  a  margin  i 
of  uncertainty  that  no  pollster! 
or  reporter  can  l)e  absolutely! 
.sure  about.  But  some  hedging 
l)ractices  need  exposure. 

“Through  all  these  sugges¬ 
tions  runs  one  central  point — i 
polls  should  not  be  looked  uponi 
as  being  beyond  the  critical! 
comprehension  of  the  reader,  j 
The  same  standards  of  evalua¬ 
tion  should  be  applied  as  are 
employed  in  defining  good  re-; 
porting.  The  identical  qualities! 
are  needed — integrity,  conscien-| 
tious  legwork,  self-discipline! 
over  one’s  biases,  a  wariness; 
against  taking  the  outcome  for; 
granted,  a  flexibility  in  adjust-! 
ing  one’s  methods  to  the  special  | 
problems  posed  by  any  particu¬ 
lar  election. 

“There  is  no  ‘scientific’  way  of  j 
polling  public  opinion.  At  best! 
polls  are  endeavors  to  be  scien-i 
tific.  Too  rigid  an  adherence  toi 
orthodox  approaches  can  result 
in  poor  sampling  for  primaries 
which  pose  special  problems  of 
their  own.” 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 

MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advico 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Invoslor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Porsonol  Probloms 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELU 

Doily  Horoscopo 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modorn  Monntrs 

JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


VARIETY  FEATURES  U 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
BUST  BUIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  UW  D/S 


UNITLD  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC 
220  East  42nd  St.  Ne*  York  17  N  Y 
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School  Days 
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Parliament  Hill  with  even  a 
Hansard  reporter  to  record  and 
print  the  business  of  the 
“house.”  The  newspapers  keep 
the  children  posted  on  the  stands 
of  the  parties  and  leading  fig¬ 
ures  on  issues  of  the  day. 

Ottawa  affords  the  unique  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing  the  Canadian 
form  of  democratic  government 
in  action.  And  Mrs.  O’Toole  has 
taken  her  class  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  that  purpose. 
Newspapers  helped  prepare  the 
children  for  the  experience.  The 
day  they  were  there  an  espe¬ 
cially  noisy  name-calling  debate 
occurred.  Such  childish  behavior 
on  the  part  of  adults  in  respon¬ 
sible  positions  shocked  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Some  even  wrote  letters 
to  the  newspapers  protesting 
this  conduct. 

Mrs.  O’Toole  has  also  taken 
the  class  to  City  Hall  for  a 
glimpse  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  at  work.  And  last  year, 
during  the  Federal  election  cam¬ 
paign,  the  class  sat  in  at  various 
political  rallies.  During  question 
time  at  one  of  them,  one  pupil 
directed  this  question  to  all  can¬ 
didates:  “If  you  are  elected,  will 
you  go  along  with  President 
Kennedy’s  free-trade  association 
plan?”  After  a  brief,  stunned 
silence,  one  candidate  replied, 
“I’m  sorry  but  I  don’t  know  what 
his  plan  is.”  The  boy  then  ex¬ 
plained  it  as  he  understood  it 
from  reading  the  newspapers. 

Now  They  Produce  a  Paper 

Reading  newspapers  has  led  to 
producing  one.  The  mimeo¬ 
graphed  Mount  Carmel  Star  is 
written,  edited  and  assembled 
by  the  pupils  every  second 
month.  From  class  study  of 
newspapers  and  writing  for  The 
Star,  several  children  are  al¬ 
ready  thinking  of  a  journalism 
career. 

Joan  O’Toole  makes  no  bones 
about  her  views  on  newspapers 
in  the  classroom.  “I  think  it’s 
one  of  the  best  innovations  in 
schools  in  years,”  she  states.  “It 
teaches  the  children  a  healthy 
respect  for  other  people’s 
opinions  and  encourages  toler¬ 
ance.”  Parents,  too,  are  pleased 
with  their  children’s  interest  in 
world  affairs,  some  having  told 
Mrs.  O’Toole  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  now  converse  with 
them  at  dinner  on  important 
world  topics. 

But  what  do  the  boys  and  girls 
themselves  think  about  news¬ 
papers  as  school  work?  Here’s 
Louise  Koensten’s  reply:  “A 
newspaper  in  the  classroom 
teaches  us  what  is  going  on  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world  as 


well  as  in  Canada.  It’s  educa¬ 
tional  and  a  big  step  forward.” 
Geoff  Anderson  had  this  to  say: 
“The  newspaper  makes  school 
work  so  much  more  interesting. 
Geography  and  history  have 
more  meaning.  It  helps  us  choose 
sides  and  form  opinions.” 

Oh  yes,  the  kids  still  read  the 
comics.  So  does  Mrs.  O’Toole. 

• 

Law  Enforcers 
Shy  Away  from 
Picture  Plea 

Anaheim,  Calif. 

Strong  support  for  courtroom 
photography  was  given  by  Den¬ 
ver  District  Judge  Mitchel  Johns 
in  a  speech  before  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Footprinter  Association’s 
35th  annual  convention  here  re¬ 
cently,  but  he  lost  out  on  a  reso¬ 
lution  which  would  have  urged 
removal  of  the  photography  ban. 

The  Footprinters  emphasized 
they  were  in  accord  with  the 
resolution’s  intent  but  agreed 
with  U.  S.  Attorney  Theodore 
Richland  of  Omalia,  who  argued 
that  the  organization  was  com¬ 
posed  primarily  of  law  enforce¬ 
ment  personnel  and  “should  not 
stick  their  nose  into  a  matter 
best  left  to  the  judicial  councils 
of  the  respective  states  and  the 
ethics  committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association.” 

Judge  Johns  said  camera  cov¬ 
erage  “guarantees”  rather  than 
“deprives”  the  right  of  fair  trial 
for  the  accused.  From  his  own 
experience,  he  said  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  courtroom  photogfraphy 
can  be  handled  easily  by  a  judge 
setting  firm  rules  and  making 
sure  that  the  press,  attorneys 
and  other  involved  parties  abide 
by  them. 

“We  have  no  problems  in 
Colorado  but  if  somebody  abused 
the  court  photography  privilege, 
the  presiding  judge  always  has 
the  power  of  citing  for  con¬ 
tempt,”  he  said. 

• 

8c  Price  Dropped 
For  Stand  Sales 

Philadhxphia 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Daily  News,  both  Triangle 
publications,  raised  their  prices 
this  week.  The  Inquirer  an¬ 
nounced  the  increase  on  June  15, 
going  to  a  dime  for  newsstand 
sales  but  with  home  delivery  re¬ 
maining  at  8c.  The  Daily  News, 
with  no  home  delivery,  raised 
its  newsstand  price  to  10c  on 
the  same  date. 

The  Bulletin  remained  at  8c. 

Sunday  editions  are  20c. 

Many  newsdealers  have  com¬ 
plained  the  8c  price  was  incon¬ 
venient  because  of  a  critical 
change  shortage. 


^Skipper  ^  Bidder 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


“Hank”,  56,  publisher  of  the 
Long  Beach  Independent  and 
Press-Telegram,  this  month 
(June)  announced  the  purchase 
of  two  weekly  newspapers,  the 
Buena  Park  (Calif.)  News,  and 
the  La  Mirada  (Calif.)  Lamp¬ 
lighter.  Daniel,  42,  is  co-pub¬ 
lisher  in  Long  Beach.  Their 
brother,  Joseph  B.  Ridder,  44, 
has  been  publisher  of  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News, 
since  1952.  Before  that  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer- Press. 

Bernard  H.,  Jr.,  48,  has  been 
publisher  in  St.  Paul  since  1952. 
Before  that  he  was  first  adver¬ 
tising  director,  then  general 
manager  of  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune. 

Bernard  J.,  “Ben”,  51,  the  old¬ 
est  son  of  Joseph  E,  and  Eric’s 
brother,  is  publisher  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  Independent  and  Star 
News.  Eric  succeeded  him  as 
publisher  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  1955. 

The  late  Victor  Ridder  had 
two  sons,  Walter  T.,  47,  who  is 
the  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Ridder  newspapers,  and 
Robert  B.,  45,  who  runs  the 
radio  and  tv  interests. 

Building  of  an  Empire 

The  building  of  this  news¬ 
paper  empire,  after  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Staats-Zeitung  und 
Herold,  really  began  in  1926 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce,  which  dates  back 
under  that  name  to  1827,  and 
earlier  by  other  merged  publi¬ 
cations. 

Since  then  the  order  of  news¬ 
paper  purchases  and  the  ap¬ 
proximate  dates,  as  given  by 
Eric  Ridder,  are  St.  Paul,  1927 ; 
the  purchase  of  an  interest  in 
the  Seattle  Times,  1930;  Aber¬ 
deen,  1930;  Grand  Forks,  1932; 
Duluth,  1936;  Long  Beach  and 
San  Jose,  1952;  Pasadena,  1956; 
Garden  (Irove,  1962. 

“Of  course,  we  are  interested 
in  purchasing  other  good  news¬ 
paper  properties,”  Mr.  Ridder 
said.  “One  never  stops.  Anyone 
who  does  not  grow  is  dead  be¬ 
tween  the  ears.” 

Mr.  Ridder  suggested  it  was 
difficult  to  count  newspapers, 
since  there  are  differing  opinions 
of  how  you  should  do  so.  For 
instance,  should  a  morning,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday  paper  be 
counted  as  one  or  three? 

“I  prefer  to  say  that  we  have 
daily  newspapers  in  nine  mar¬ 
kets,  not  counting  those  two 
weeklies  added  this  month,  and 
not  including  New  York,”  he 
said.  “The  Journal  of  Commerce 
is  a  world-wide  business  and 


commodity  newspaper. 

“We  do  not  call  the  Ridder 
newspapers  a  chain  or  a  group. 
We  don’t  operate  as  a  gro  ip. 
Each  paper  is  run  locally  un  ier 
no  national  pattern  or  formula. 

Divided  in  Politics 

“Our  political  choices  depend 
upon  the  local  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  in  each  case.  While  ve 
support  different  candidates  and 
parties,  I  think  that  in  the  main 
we  are  Republican.  ‘Hank’  didn’t 
like  Nixon  in  the  last  Presiden¬ 
tial  election  and  came  out  for 
Kennedy  in  Long  Beach. 

“We  believe  that  successful 
enterprises  have  freedom  to 
operate  as  they  think  best  lo¬ 
cally,  and  this  is  most  especially 
true  of  newspapers.  Newspapers 
are  local.  We  try  to  do  business 
locally. 

“Of  course,  there  is  coopera¬ 
tion  between  all  of  our  news¬ 
papers  and  our  radio  and  tv 
stations.  Each  of  us  draws  on 
the  others’  abilities  and  knowl¬ 
edge.  Our  different  executives 
are  always  ready  to  help  each 
other. 

“  ‘Wally’— (Walter,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent)  headed  up 
an  editorial  meeting,  our  first, 
which  was  held  recently  in  San 
Francisco.  We  never  have  had, 
but  we  may  have  other  depart¬ 
mental  meetings.” 

Eric  served  in  the  Marine 
Corps  in  World  War  II  from 
1942  to  1945.  He  started  as  a 
2nd  Lieutenant  and  was  relieved 
from  active  duty  as  a  Captain. 

As  he  grew  up  on  Long  Island, 
he  sailed  just  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  raise  a  sail  and 
handle  a  tiller.  His  father  taught 
him.  He  owned  a  six-meter  boat. 
Now  he  is  skipper  of  a  12-meter 
sloop  and  his  uncles  and  cousins 
are  hoping  it  will  be  a  Ridder 
called  upon  to  defend  the  Amer¬ 
ica’s  Cup  and  win. 

• 

Newhouse  Station 
Purchase  Approved 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
transfer  of  the  controlling  inter¬ 
est  in  Signal  Hill  Telecasting 
Corp.  of  St.  Louis  to  Newhouse 
Broadcasting  Corp.  Chairman  E. 
William  Henry  dissented. 

The  Newhouse  Corporation — 
which  owned  26  percent  of  the 
St.  Louis  enterprise — paid  $7,- 
576,777  for  74  percent.  Signal 
Hill  operates  television  KTVI. 

The  FCC  spokesman  said  the 
fact  that  S.  I.  Newhouse  owned 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
was  a  factor  in  the  chairman’s 
vote.  Mr.  Henry  felt  that  ad¬ 
ditional  information  was  needed 
about  the  relationship  between 
the  two  enterprises. 
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ANCAM 
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Moore  newspapers  and  chairman 
of  the  Bureau  Board,  extends  an 
invitation  to  ANCAM’s  presi¬ 
dent  to  sit  with  NAEA,  AANR, 
and  NNPA  representatives  as 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  plans 
committee,  the  (gliding  arm  of 
the  Bureau. 

Newspaper  classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  finding  homes  for  Amer¬ 
icans  at  the  rate  of  2,864  every 
hour  around  the  clock,  Mark 
Arnold,  vicepresident  retail  and 
classified,  of  the  Bureau,  said. 

“Finding  homes  for  people 
through  newspapers  is  big  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Mr.  Arnold,  adding 
that  “the  value  of  homes  adver¬ 
tised  in  newspaper  classified  on 
one  single  day  was  $1,500,000,- 
000,  or  $243,000,000  greater 
than  the  U.S.  Government’s  ex¬ 
penditure  for  space  research  and 
technology  during  1962.” 

The  classified  managers  were 
urged  by  Mr.  Arentz,  national 
used  car  manager  of  Chevrolet, 
to  work  closely  with  local  dealers 
to  build  up  the  image-sales  pro¬ 
gram. 

Chevrolet,  he  said,  is  contrib¬ 
uting  ad  money  for  a  series  of 
spreads — from  half  pages  to 
double  pages — to  complement 
regular  dealer  copy,  not  replace 
it. 

“This  should  be  plus  linage 
from  participating  Chevrolet 
dealers,”  Mr.  Arentz  said.  “We 
pay  for  display  at  the  top,  each 
dealer  pays  for  his  own  ad.  But 
this  is  more  than  a  local  co-op 
ad,  it  is  a  national  classified  ad, 
themed  and  prepared  by  our 
agency  (Campbell-Ewald)  in 
Detroit.” 

A  quality  image  is  sought  with 
clean  and  uncluttered  ads  for 
used  cars,  Mr.  Arentz  pointed 
out.  Their  success,  he  said,  de¬ 
pends  on  getting  dealers  to  make 
a  wide  range  of  listings,  well 
priced  and  described.  Up  to  eight 
dealers  to  a  page  has  proved 
more  effective  than  12. 

“One  thing  is  sure,”  Mr. 
Arentz  declared.  “National  ad¬ 
vertising  through  the  classifieds 
is  here.  It  could  be  a  future 
space  giant  for  newspapers.” 

President  A1  Carrano,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Post  and  Telegram, 
announced  there  were  183  CAMs 
registered  for  the  four-day  con¬ 
vention.  Their  wives,  members  of 
families,  and  guests  brought  the 
total  to  287  persons. 

Newly  voted  into  the  25- Year 
Club  were:  John  Kowles,  Swan¬ 
sea,  South  Wales;  Virgil  Hillyer, 
Sunnyside,  Wash.;  Harry  Phil¬ 
lips,  Findlay,  O.;  Emmett  Sut¬ 
ton,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Helen  B. 
Kimbrell,  Fort  Madison,  la. ; 
Gordon  R.  Merrick,  Fort  Collins, 


Colo.;  Charles  H.  Holmes,  Los 
Angeles;  and  Maurice  Trout, 
Little  Rwk,  Ark. 

Merit  awards  were  given  to 
Stanley  Finsness,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal,  and  Joseph 
Lynch,  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Post. 

Citations  for  National  Want 
Ad  Week  promotions  were  made 
to  Claire  Newman,  the  Patent 
Trader,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y.;  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Bates,  Grand  Forks 
(N.  D.)  Herald;  Mabel  Kelly, 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  '’un-Tattler; 
Reg  Hobson,  Ottawa  Citizen; 
and  Wilbur  J.  Powers,  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times  Democrat. 

The  James  McGovern  puh- 
lisher’s  award  went  to  Otis 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
(See  story  on  page  19). 

Winners  of  the  Editor  &  PuB- 
LiSHEat  plaques  for  entries  in  the 
promotion  exhibit  were  the  San 
Mateo  (Calif.)  Times  (Margaret 
Buschini)  and  Los  Angeles  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  (Charles  Holmes). 

Officers  Move  Up 

Edgar  L.  Stanley,  Oklahoma 
City  Oklahoman  and  Times,  who 
has  been  active  in  ANCAM  only 
the  past  eight  years,  was  elected 
president.  He  was  bom  a  year 
after  his  predecessor  made  his 
start  as  a  classified  ad  salesman. 

Others  advancing  in  official 
rank  were:  Paul  C.  Schulz, 
Indianapolis  Stcur  and  News,  to 
first  vicepresident;  Frank  W. 
Lester,  Los  Angeles  Times,  to 
second  vicepresident;  and  C. 
Kenneth  Ward,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  to  third  vice- 
president. 

Blanche  B.  Gates,  Monroe 
(La.)  News-Star-World,  con¬ 
tinues  as  treasurer. 

The  new’comer  on  the  official 
slate  is  Max  0.  Taylor,  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal, 
who  goes  into  office  as  secretary 
for  two  years.  The  bylaws  were 
amended  also  to  give  the  treas¬ 
urer  a  two-year  term  starting 
in  1965. 

• 

Mrs.  Gore  Dies 

Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Gore  Sr.,  80,  wife 
of  the  retired  chairman  and  for¬ 
mer  majority  owner  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Company,  died 
June  24  after  a  long  illness.  Her 
husband  founded  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Pompano 
Beaxh  Sun-Sentinel.  She  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  her  husband,  seven 
sons,  two  daughters,  37  g;rand- 
children  and  11  great-grandchil¬ 
dren.  Two  of  the  sons  are  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  newspapers.  Jack 
W.  Gore  is  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  and  Theodore 
T.  Gore  is  president  of  Gore 
Newspapers  Comnany  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pompano  Beach 
Sun-Sentinel. 


Greenfield  Succeeds 
Manning  in  U.S.  Post 

Washington 

Robert  J.  Manning  has  re¬ 
signed  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Public  Affairs,  and 
President  Johnson  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  nominate 
James  L.  Greenfield  to  the  post. 

Mr.  Greenfield,  40,  was  for¬ 
merly  diplomatic  correspondent 
for  Time-Life. 

Mr.  Manning,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  State  Department 
post  in  1962,  plans  to  return  to 
journalism.  It  was  reported  that 
he  might  become  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Mr.  Greenfield  worked  with 
him  on  Time  and  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  as  Deputy  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Public  Affairs  since 
1962. 

Court  Will  Allow 
*Free^  Paint  Ads 

The  Fifth  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  New  Orleans,  has 
reversed  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  order  that  the  Mary 
Carter  Paint  Co.  discontinue  the 
use  of  the  word  “free”  in  its 
two  -  for  -  one  advertising  and 
sales  promotion. 

Two  years  ago,  the  FTC  in  a 
4  to  1  opinion  ruled  the  word 
“free”  as  used  by  Mary  Carter 
was  a  misleading  price  claim  in 
that  the  “purported  regular 
price  for  a  single  can  is  actually 
the  customary  price  for  two 
cans  and  the  second  can  is  not 
a  gift  or  gp'atuity  since  the  cost 
is  included  in  the  purchase 
price.” 

The  FTC  found  the  following 
“typical”  ad  claims  by  Mary 
Carter  Paint  false:  “Buy  one, 
get  one  free”  —  “Buy  only  half 
the  paint  you  need”  —  “Every 
second  can  free  of  extra  cost.” 

The  merchandising  gimmick 
has  been  used  by  franchised 
Mary  Carter  dealers  in  large- 
space  newspaper  ads  for  the  last 
12  years.  The  company  has 
grown  from  six  stores  with 
$100,000  in  annual  sales  to  more 
than  900  stores  with  over  $20,- 
000,000  in  annual  sales. 

The  dissenting  opinion  by 
Commissioner  Philip  Elman,  on 
which  the  paint  company  based 
its  court  appeal,  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  company  clearly 
conveyed  the  “message  to  cus¬ 
tomers  that  they  had  to  ‘buy 
one’  to  ‘get  one  free.’  ” 

The  three-judge  court  agreed 
with  Commissioner  Elman. 

During  the  time  the  case  has 
been  before  the  court  Mary 
Carter  has  been  entitled  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  promotion  of  its  “free” 
offer. 


Sunday  Paper 
Sent  into  City 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

The  Times  Publishing  Co.  of 
Erie,  Pa.  has  begun  publication 
of  the  Jamestown  Times-News, 
a  Sunday  newspaper,  for  this 
area.  The  company  publishes  the 
Erie  Times,  Erie  News  and  Sun¬ 
day  Times-News. 

It  is  the  first  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  here  since  the  former 
Jamestown  Morning  Sun  ven¬ 
tured  into  the  field  10  years  ago. 
Several  members  of  the  Sun 
(later  Star)  staff  are  working 
for  the  Times-News  which  has 
opened  a  local  news  and  busi¬ 
ness  office.  They  include  Lee 
Nelson,  society;  Waite  Forsyth, 
sports;  Gil  Hammond,  reporter; 
and  Sidney  Wagner,  features. 

Robert  Sutherland  and  Jack 
Lynch  of  the  Erie  staff  are  tem¬ 
porarily  assigned  here  for  the 
news  operation.  Jack  Hatfield  of 
the  Erie  circulation  staff  or¬ 
ganized  a  home-delivery  system 
and  said  more  than  4,000  copies 
of  the  new  Sunday  paper  were 
sold  June  21.  The  paper  is  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Erie  plant,  60  miles 
from  here. 

The  Jamestown  Post-Journal 
is  a  six-day  evening  paper.  The 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  has  had 
a  large  Sunday  sale  here. 


Shop  Talk 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


matter  how  well  hidden  it  may 
be,  not  trying  to  step  on  any¬ 
body’s  toes  but  necessarily  in¬ 
different  to  whose  toes  are 
stepped  on  if  toe-stepping  be¬ 
comes  necessary  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  in  any  situa¬ 
tion. 

“In  matters  of  judgment,  I 
am  every  bit  as  fallible  as  is  the 
Publisher.  But  I  Avill  not  have 
my  good  faith  questioned  by 
anybody.” 

Since  then  the  publisher-edi¬ 
tor  controversy  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  ^itorial  page  al¬ 
though  the  school  controversy 
has  continued  to  be  treated  in 
the  news,  letters  and  editorial 
columns. 

And,  as  of  this  writing,  the 
editor  still  has  his  job. 

• 

FOI  Center  Gift 

Madison,  Wis. 

Members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  meeting  here 
June  4-6  voted  to  donate  $300 
to  support  the  work  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  Freedom  of 
Information  Center.  W.  E. 
Branen,  Burlington  Standa/rd- 
Press,  is  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Award-winner’s  Secret:  Don’t  Admire — Fire!  . 


By  Rick  Friedman 


'OOPS!  MY  SUIT!' 

Make  your  camera  work  when  a  picture  appears,  rather  than  stand  admiring  it. 


LONG-HORSE  VAULT  IN  SEQUENCE 
You  can  nerer  shoot  too  many  tries  of  a  subject.  There'll  always  be  film  . 


A  small  daily  considers  its>'lf 
fortunate  when  it  has  a  top- 
notch,  award-winning  photogra¬ 
pher  on  its  staff. 

The  13,537-circulation  Stole 
Colletje  (Pa.)  Centre  Daily 
Timen  is  one  such  newspaper. 
Their  own  Dick  Brown  has  bt-en 
named  the  “1963  Pennsylvania 
Press  Photographer  of  the  Year” 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association. 

In  honor  of  the  selection,  the 
Times  put  together  a  handsome 
booklet  of  36  Brown  photo¬ 
graphs,  called  it  “The  Dick 
Brown  Photo  Album”  and  offered 
it  to  readers. 

The  booklet  divides  into  four 
sections:  Centre  County  scenes; 
camera  studies  of  people  and 
faces;  sports  action  and  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  outside  -  the  -  county 
and  prize-winning  efforts.  The 
five  pictures  shown  on  these  two 
pages  appeared  in  the  album. 

To  anyone  who  has  ever  lived 
in  the  beautiful  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  hills  in  which  Dick 
Brown  roams  for  subjects  (this 
columnist  has),  the  album  is 
a  strong  reminder  of  how  lovely 
the  living  and  breathing  and 
smelling  and  seeing  and  feeling 
is  there. 

State  College  is  the  hometown 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  college  activities  also 
play  an  important  part  in  Dick 
Brown’s  news  photo  work. 

Dick  feels  that  picture-mak¬ 
ing  is  instinctive,  that  you  must 
have  the  ability  to  “see  a  photo¬ 
graph.”  The  important  thing,  he 
maintains,  is  to  “make  your 
camera  work  when  a  picture  ap¬ 
pears,  rather  than  stand  admir¬ 
ing  it.” 

Photograph  a  subject  from  all 
possible  angles,”  he  says.  “You 
can  never  shoot  too  many  tries 
of  a  subject.  There’ll  always  be 
film.” 

According  to  Dick  Brown,  a 
photographer’s  equipment  is  one 
of  his  biggest  assets.  He  feels 
that  a  photographer  should  own 
his  own  cameras  as  he  will  then 
know  exactly  what  their  capa¬ 
bilities  are.  Dick  estimates  the 
value  of  his  own  equipment  at 
$6,000. 

“Along  with  everything  else,” 
Dick  says,  “there  must  be  a 
complete  disregard  of  time.  A 
photographer  must  be  available 
when  the  picture  is  due.” 

He  spent  several  hours  before 
he  got  just  the  shot  he  wanted 
on  the  moon  and  Old  Main,  the 
Penn  State  campus  landmark, 
shown  on  the  opposite  page. 
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22  awards  in  five  years . . . 

Dick  Brown  dates  his  career  back  to  Bellefonte 
Hiph  School  where  he  was  yearbook  photographer. 
While  still  in  school,  he  also  took  pictures  for  the 
Times. 

Four  years  as  a  Navy  photographer  followed 
high  school  graduation.  In  July,  1959,  he  rejoined 
the  Centre  Daily  Times  staff. 

While  he  shoots  everything  for  the  Times,  from 
babies  to  big-time  football  games,  Dick  Brown’s 
favorite  type  of  photography  is  the  feature  series. 
The  Times  often  uses  them  as  full-page  spreads. 

His  greatest  reluctance  is  wedding  and  other 
social  events. 

In  the  past  five  years,  the  28-year-old  photog¬ 
rapher  has  won  22  prizes  in  major  competition. 
This  year,  he  entered  the  PPPA  contest  for  the 
first  time  and  won  a  first  prize,  a  second  prize, 
a  third  prize  and  an  honorable  mention.  The  con¬ 
test,  based  on  a  point  system  and  judged  by  Life 
magazine  staffers,  drew  401  entries. 

Dick  didn’t  have  to  go  far  to  pick  up  his  plaque. 
The  PPPA  awards  were  presented  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 


OLD  MAIN  AND  MOONLIGHT 

There  must  be  complete  disregard  of  time.  A  photographer  must  be  available 
when  a  picture  is  due  .  .  . 


ABANDONED  CHURCH 

Picture-making  is  instinctive.  You  must  have  the  ability  to  see  a  photograph. . . 

HEAT  OF  BATTLE 
Photograph  a  subject  from  all  possible  angles  .  .  . 
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Researcher  Hits 
tv  News  Claims 


Stanford,  Calif. 

Television’s  claim  to  the  role 
of  the  people's  No.  1  news  source 
is  sheer  nonsense,  according  to 
research  findings  presented  here 
this  week. 

The  study  television  used  to 
advance  this  claim  can  at  best 
only  enable  the  electronic  medi¬ 
um  to  assert  it  is  looked  to  as 
much  for  news  as  newspapers, 
says  Bradley  S.  Greenberg  of 
Stanford  University. 

Research  which  he  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  provides  a 
series  of  findinsrs  which  serve 
“to  demonstrate  the  point  that 
newspapers  continue  to  be  relied 
on  more  heavily  than  any  other 
single  medium  of  information 
for  news  about  what’s  going  on 
in  the  chaotic  scene  about  us.” 

“This  is  true  for  both  men  and 
women,  regardless  of  age,  and 
for  all  those  who  have  had  at 
least  a  high  school  diploma,”  he 
adds. 

Report  Unnamed 

These  blasts  at  the  Roper  re¬ 
port  which  television  has  used 
to  project  fulsome  claims  dis¬ 
paraging  to  newspapers  and  to 
newspaper  advertising  do  not 
include  that  report  by  name. 

The  member  of  Stanford’s 
department  of  communication 
and  the  University’s  Institute 
for  Communications  Research 
permits  no  doubt  as  to  his  point 
of  reference,  however. 

He  states  that  “there  has  been 
much-to-do  recently  over  a  study 
conducted  by  a  national  survey 
organization  done  for  the  tele¬ 
vision  industry.” 

He  adds  specifics  found  in  the 
Roper  report  and  he  refers 
directly  to  the  claim  that  “tele¬ 
vision  is  now  looked  to  for  more 
news  than  any  other  medium” 
which  followed  that  survey 
based  on  1500  interviews  nation¬ 
ally. 

3  Studies  Used 

His  challenge  to  this  television 
claim  is  based  on  research  into 
the  basics  of  the  findings  which 
were  used  by  that  industry  to 
assert  superiority.  This  chal¬ 
lenge  is  supported  by  three 
studies  he  made  personally. 

In  addressing  the  California 
Editors  Conference,  Mr.  Green¬ 
berg  pointed  out  that  he  was 
reporting  primarily  on  his  own 
research  findings  because  he 
knows  and  understands  them 
better.  He  also  admitted  a  re¬ 
search  flaw  in  that  his  motiva¬ 
tions  stem  from  “a  substantive 
interest  in  newspapers.” 


His  challenge  to  television’s 
claim  is  based  on  the  figures 
advanced  by  that  industry  itself. 
This  is  supported  by  three 
studies  he  conducted  into  news 
consumption. 

The  television  interviews 
asked:  “Where  do  you  get  most 
of  your  news  about  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world — from  the  news¬ 
paper  or  radio  or  television  or 
magazines  or  talking  to  people 
or  where?” 

People  interviewed  could  name 
only  one  medium,  or  two,  or  all 
if  they  wished. 

53  to  53  Tally 

Television’s  news  supremacy 
claim  as  presented  in  a  pham- 
phlet  was  based  on  the  finding 
that  55%  of  the  people  men¬ 
tioned  television  and  53%  men¬ 
tioned  newspapers. 

Television  advanced  this  claim 
on  a  difference  of  only  two  per 
cent.  That  alone  is  nonsense, 
Mr.  Greenberg  states. 

Furthermore,  no  attempt  was 
made  in  that  study  to  have 
people  say  “which  one  medium 
gave  the  most  news  and  fully 
have  the  persons  in  the  study 
cited  two  or  three  media,”  he 
underscores. 

“Hence  the  results  were  con¬ 
fused  with  the  fact  that  those 
interviewed  could  name  any  one 
medium  as  a  principal  source  or 
all  of  them,”  he  explains.  “The 
easiest  answer  to  such  a  question 
is  to  cite  all  news  media.” 

500  Interviews 

To  establish  this  belief,  Mr. 
Greenberg  conducted  a  metro¬ 
politan  area  study  in  May  in 
which  500  people  were  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Half  of  the  people  were  asked 
the  same  question  used  in  the 
survey  made  for  television.  Re¬ 
sults  were  deemed  similar  to 
those  in  the  national  study. 
Specifically  newspapers  were 
favored  by  four  percent  more, 
but  the  researcher  terms  this 
difference  too  small  for  specific 
conclusions. 

Those  asked  which  one,  single 
medium  gave  them  the  most  in¬ 
formation,  44%  cited  the  news¬ 
paper,  32%  television,  14% 
radio  and  the  remaining  10% 
was  divided  among  magazines 
and  other  people. 

“These  findings  quite  con¬ 
vincingly  indicated  the  news¬ 
paper  is  depended  on  the  most,” 
Mr.  Greenberg  said,  adding: 
“These  differences  are  highly 
significant  statistically.” 

Those  who  chose  television 


and  those  who  chose  the  news-  workable  newspaper  attrib  ites 
paper  were  then  compared  in  in  the  public’s  mind,  undersc  red 
terms  of  age,  education  and  sex  Mr.  Greenberg, 
in  an  additional  analysis  with  The  newspaper  may  not  br  the 
the  current  data  from  the  same  first  source  for  the  big  story.  It 
sample.  is  the  first  and  most  likely,  the 

It  was  found  that:  only  source  of  the  story  behind 

Equal  proportions  of  men  and  the  story  and  the  story  in  from 
women  chose  the  newspaper  as  the  big  story  and  for  virtually 
their  principal  source  of  infor-  all  the  little  stories,  he  declared, 
mation.  More  women  than  men  •  *  * 

relied  on  tv  as  a  principal  source.  Fast  Election  Report 

Both  men  and  women  selected  The  national  tumult  over  who 
the  newspaper  to  a  greater  will  be  elected  President  could 
extent.  be  ended  before  some  of  the 

There  is  more  dependence  on  New  York  polls  close,  according 
the  newspaper  with  increasing  gjjj  Leonard,  executive  pro¬ 
age,  but  in  each  age  category  ducer  of  the  CBS  News  election 
examined  the  proportion  of  those 

who  depended  on  newspapers  as  por  if  the  election  is  a  sweep 
their  principal  source  of  infor-  ^be  winner  will  be  decided  by 
mation  was  larger  than  that  for  g.30  p.m.  pST.  By  that  time  the 
television.  name  of  the  winner  “could  be  an 

In  education,  reliance  on  the  established  fact”  to  the  users  of 
newspaper  increases  with  educa-  VPA — Voters  Profile  Analysis, 
tion  while  the  reliance  on  tv  py  9  p.m.  EST  the  winner  in 
increases  as  education  dimin-  ^  sweep  election  could  be  selected 
ishes.  Thus  all  the  findings  com-  regardless  of  VPA  or  computers, 
bined  to  show  newspapers  are  machines  or  pollsters,  Mr.  Leon- 
relied  on  more  heavily  than  any  ard  told  the  Editors  Conference, 
other  one  medium,  it  was  ^BS  News  will  not  be  a  party 
stressed.  suppression  or  delay  of  the 

Special  .Attributes  results,  he  stated  flatly.  If  the 

effect  on  voting  is  serious 
From  additional  studies  made  enough,  editors  and  networks 
recently  in  association  with  Pro-  should  “sit  down  with  a  respon- 
fessor  James  Brinton  of  Stan-  sible  authority,”  he  said.  The 
ford,  Mr.  Greenberg  reports  two  communications  center  is  not  the 
functions  in  which  the  news-  place  for  control,  he  emphasized, 
paper  has  a  singular  advantage  *  *  * 

over  its  competitors.  Bias  Charge  Aired 

One  of  these  ^  is  in  providing  Political  labels  should  be  ap- 
supplemental  information  on  pjjed  to  candidates  in  both  sides 
news  bulletins  of  major,  unan-  the  election  arena,  R.  D. 
ticipated  events.  The  other  is  in  managing  editor,  Santa 

pre-event  information  about  an-  Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Out- 
nounced  major  events.  look,  told  United  Press  Inter- 

The  electronic  media  may  be  national  editors, 
first  in  reporting  many  happen-  Senator  Goldwater  is  always 
ings.  But  the  public  relies  on  tabbed  as  a  conservative,  he 
the  newspaper  for  stories  which  declared.  In  the  California  pri- 
result  from  an  extensive  investi-  mary  Pierre  Salinger  and  Allen 
gation,  it  was  noted.  These  range  Cranston,  Democratic  senatorial 
from  the  local  civil  rights  prob-  rivals,  were  not  labelled,  he 
lem  to  wife  and  husband  swap-  point^  out. 
ping.  His  appeal  was  supported  by 

In  a  special  study  made  this  A.  W.  Bramwell,  publisher, 
Spring  into  how  the  public  got  Chico  (Calif.)  Enterprise- 
its  news  of  18  events,  it  was  Record,  who  said  both  UPI  and 
found  that  broadcast  media  pre-  AP  persistently  use  political 
dominated  in  being  the  first  labels  in  describing  Senator 
source  in  five  “bulletin  events.”  Goldwater. 

f  iQ  17-  Communication  costs  comprise 

13  of  1«  firsts  3g  percent  of  UPI’s  budget  and 

But  for  the  remaining  13  total  $16,000,000  a  year,  accord- 
events,  which  were  disseminated  ing  to  Reginald  Tibbetts,  UPI 
to  from  14  to  80  percent  of  the  director  of  communications. 

community’s  citizens,  the  news-  „  •  1 

i.  jr*.  -i  j  Pre-Tnal  ?ieiv8 

paper  was  most  often  cited  as 

the  first  source  of  information.  A  trend  toward  the  British 

“It  is  the  newspaper  which  system  of  handling  pre-trial 

provided  the  diversity  of  news  news  drew  fire  at  Associated 

coverage  not  available  in  other  Press  News  Executives  Council 

media,”  Mr.  Greenberg  said.  “It  sessions. 

was  the  newspaper  that  was  This  and  other  types  of  re¬ 
informing  people  about  most  of  straints  are  developing  in  a  bill 
the  things  going  on  in  the  world  in  Congress,  in  state  proposals 
about  them.”  and  in  a  U.S,  court  case,  de- 

Diversity  of  news  coverage  dared  Alexander  Bodi,  editor, 
and  comprehensiveness  are  the  Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Times. 
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CAREER  BOY — Stewart  R.  Macdonald,  manager  ot  Newspaper  inrorma- 
tion  Service  of  ANPA,  is  shown  with  Peter  J.  Rosu,  Clayton  High  School's 
"Most  Valuable  Staffer"  and  John  O.  Davies,  editor  of  the  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post.  Rosu  is  also  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  10  Gannett 
Journalism  scholarships  for  the  Summer  Journalism  School  conducted  at 
Blair  Academy,  Blairstown,  N.J. 


Press  Asked 
To  Ban  Lurid 
Movie  Copy 

Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Hughes  asked  the  members  of 
the  New  Jersey  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  June  20  to  refuse  to 
publish  lurid  advertisements  for 
motion  pictures. 

“I  am  not  calling  for  censor¬ 
ship,”  the  Governor  said.  “But  I 
think  the  newspapers  can  help  to 
maintain  decency  and  morality  if 
they  would  not  accept  offensive 
ads.” 

The  Governor  read  the  copy 
for  a  horror  film  which  he  said 
he  found  that  day  in  a  New 
Jersey  newspaper.  His  remarks 
happened  to  coincide  with  a 
ruling  by  a  Pittsburgh  judge 
that  “a  newspaper  has  a  right 
to  reject  any  ad  it  considers 
offensive.”  (E&P,  June  20). 

A  theater  owner  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  rebuffed  by  the  court 
in  its  effort  to  compel  the  Pitts- 
burgh  Press  to  run  an  ad  for  a 
film  entitled  “Blood  Feast.”  The 
ad  cited  by  Governor  Hughes 
appeared  to  be  one  for  the  same 
picture. 

Bill  for  Carrier  Boys 

With  the  Governor  as  the 
guest  at  the  association’s  108th 
annual  dinner,  President  John 
T.  Schofield,  publisher  of  the 
Bridgeton  Evening  News,  took 
occasion  to  remind  him  of  the 
group’s  interest  in  a  bill  ( Senate 
184)  which  is  designed  to  simpli¬ 
fy  the  procedure  for  boys  to 
obtain  working  permits  so  they 
can  deliver  newspapers  during 
the  summer. 

Stiff  opposition  has  developed 
from  many  sources,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  by  Walter  E.  McCoy, 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  circula¬ 
tion  director. 

Need  for  the  legislation  grew 
out  of  a  court  decision  which 
held  that  carrier  boys  are  em¬ 
ployes  of  newspapers  for  the 
purpose  of  protection  under  the 
workmen’s  compensation  laws. 
Furthermore,  the  court  ruled 
that  failure  of  a  boy  to  have  a 
special  newspaperlxiy  permit 
would  result  in  double  indemnity 
for  injuries.  This  means,  Mr. 
McCoy  explained,  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  is  liable  for  any  judgment 
allowed  by  the  court. 

In  practice,  school  officials 
issue  the  work  permits  but 
during  vacations  they  are  not 
available  and  many  boys  either 
carry  routes  without  the  badges 
or  lose  interest  in  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


Raymond  F.  Male,  state  com¬ 
missioner  of  labor  and  industry, 
praised  the  occupation  of  news- 
paperboy — he  said  he  had  been 
one — before  giving  out  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  awards  to  six  outstand¬ 
ing  carriers.  Some  members  of 
his  department,  it  was  reported, 
are  resisting  the  change  in  the 
work  permit  law,  as  are  some 
officials  in  the  state  education 
department. 

Lloyd  P.  Bums,  secretary- 
manager,  was  applauded  for  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  at  Trenton,  resulting  in 
passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 
A  vote  on  it  in  the  Assembly  is 
expected  in  the  fall. 

Ovation  for  ‘Kudy’  I.«nl 

The  association  members  gave 
a  standing  ovation  to  Rudolph 
E.  Lent,  formerly  of  the  Jersey 
Journal,  who  served  as  president 
40  years  ago.  In  the  election  of 
officers,  William  M.  Litvany, 
general  manager  of  the  weekly 
Bloo7nfield  Independent  Journal, 
moved  up  to  the  presidency,  and 
Thomas  B.  Tighe,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Asbury  Park  Press, 
went  up  to  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

A  city  editor — Harry  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  Newark  News — won 
a  place  on  the  board  of  directors 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
leading  editorial  section  semi¬ 
nars.  His  next  program  in  the 
fall  will  embrace  the  coverage 
of  politics  and  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

• 

One-Star  General 

Madison,  Wis. 

The  promotion  of  Col.  Donald 
P.  Radde,  Sparta,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Monroe  County  Demo¬ 
crat,  to  brigadier  general  in  the 
32nd  national  guard  division, 
was  approved  June  16  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  John  Reynolds. 


He  Makes  59  Talks 
In  School  Program 

Akron,  O. 

Fifty-nine  talks  to  2,218  jun¬ 
ior  and  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  were  made  by  Ralph  F. 
lula,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Beacon  Journal,  during  the 
school  year  just  ended. 

The  talks  were  part  of  the 
Beacon  Journal’s  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  program  and  were 
made  in  15  schools. 

In  addition  4,433  students 
read  copies  of  the  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal  supplied  to  them. 


Reuben’s  Friends 
To  Offer  Scholarship 

Manhattan  Beach,  Calif. 

Scholarships  for  high  school 
journalists  will  be  provided  from 
memorial  funds  contributed  by 
friends  of  Robert  E.  Reuben, 
former  correspondent  for  Reu¬ 
ters,  British  news  agency,  one 
of  16  correspondents  who  para¬ 
chuted  with  troops  during  the 
landing  at  Normandy  during 
World  War  11. 

Speakers  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Pen  and  Quill  Restaurant  and 
Hotel,  owned  by  Mr.  Reuben 
before  his  recent  death,  included 
S.  C.  Stewart,  executive  editor 
of  the  South  Bay  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze,  newscaster  Clete  Roberts 
and  Col.  Barney  Oldfield,  former 
race  driver. 

• 

University  Award 

Washington 

Jessie  Stearns,  correspondent, 
Washington  Bureau,  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  was  presented 
a  Distinguished  Service  Award 
from  her  alma  mater — Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska — at  commence¬ 
ment  exercises  in  Lincoln,  June 
13. 
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Hallmark  Cards 
In  This  Week 

Hallmark  Greeting  Cards 
started  an  advertising  campaign 
June  21  in  This  Week,  the  syn¬ 
dicated  Sunday  supplement. 

Hallmark  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  television  advertiser. 
Its  “Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame” 
spectacular  has  been  running 
for  12  years  on  NBC. 

John  Oakson,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  for  the  company,  said  he 
was  “pleased”  with  the  This 
Week  program,  but  he  declined 
to  relate  it  to  tv  plans.  News¬ 
papers  have  been  used  mostly  for 
tune-in  copy  to  call  attention  to 
the  tv  shows,  he  said. 

The  program  will  consist  of 
52  continuous  half-page  ads  in 
the  supplement,  according  to 
William  I.  Nichols,  editor  and 
publisher.  It  is  placed  by  the 
Chicago  office  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  Inc. 

In  a  bulletin  to  Hallmark 
salesmen,  Mr.  Oakson  called  the 
campaign  “another  bold  step  by 
Hallmark — another  first  in  b^ 
half  of  Hallmark  dealers — ^the 
largest  most  consistent  print 
advertising  campaign  ever  un¬ 
dertaken  in  the  greeting  card 
industry.” 

Copy  is  designed  to  “promote 
thoughtfulness  products  or  re¬ 
mind  prospective  customers  of 
upcoming  thoughtfulness  occa¬ 
sions.” 


3  AANR  Chapters 
Elect  New  Officers 

J.  W.  Stalsworth  has  been 
elected  president  of  Dallas  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives.  He 
is  Dallas  manager  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Press  League. 

Other  new  officers  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  are:  Dave  Tobey,  Moloney, 
Regan  and  Schmitt,  vicepresi¬ 
dent ;  James  Hightower,  Bran¬ 
ham  Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 

S.  W.  Papert  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Press  League, 
was  elected  national  director. 

New  officers  of  Los  Angeles 
Chapter,  AANR,  are:  President 
—  John  Daly  (Katz  Agency) ; 
vicepresident  —  Gene  Driscoll 
(Hearst  Advertising  Service) ; 
and  secretary-treasurer  —  Herb 
Beaven  (Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt). 

Leonard  DeLoach  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  is  the  newly 
elected  president  of  Atlanta 
Chapter,  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 
Other  officers  are:  Vicepresident, 
Lon  Braxton,  Jann  &  Kelley; 
secretary,  Leonard  A.  Bolton, 
Branham;  treasurer,  Julian 
Hasty,  Kelly-Smith. 
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Mailers  Lose 
In  Printing 
Contract  Suit 

St.  Lons 

United  States  District  Judjfe 
James  H.  Meredith  ruled  for  the 
Globe-Democrat  Publishing:  Com¬ 
pany  in  a  suit  filed  by  St.  Louis 
Mailers’  Union  Local  No.  3. 

The  Mailers’  Union  had 
sou(?ht  damans  for  alleg:ed 
breach  of  contract  because  of 
alleg:ed  failure  of  the  publishing 
company  to  give  90  days’  notice 
before  selling  its  physical  plant 
to  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Feb.  27,  1959. 

Judge  Meredith  held  that  the 
contract  called  for  such  notice  in 
the  event  of  a  change  of  process, 
machinery  or  equipment  affect¬ 
ing  mail  room  work — ^not  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  a  sale  and  a  contract 
for  printing. 

However,  because  the  sale  was 
made  Feb.  27,  1959 — six  days 
after  a  Newspaper  Guild  strike 
closed  down  the  newspaper — the 
Mailers’  Union  in  effect  had  90 
days’  notice  because  the  strike 
did  not  end  until  June  1,  1959, 
some  90  days  after  the  announce¬ 
ment,  Judgre  Meredith  said. 

Therefore  The  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  “could  not  be  said  to  have 
breached  a  contractual  promise,” 
he  noted. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  99- 
day  strike,  the  Globe-Democrat 
offered  pensions  at  age  65  to  all 
employes  of  whatever  age  who 
had  been  employed  20  years  or 
more,  partial  pensions  to  those 
employed  between  10  and  20 
years,  underw'riting  of  full  vaca¬ 
tion  pay  credits  to  all  mechani¬ 
cal  employes  accepting  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  Post-Dispatch, 
underwriting  of  attained  sick¬ 
ness  benefits  to  the  top  level  of 
previous  contracts  to  those  ac¬ 
cepting  that  employment,  and 
severance  pay,  or  dismissal  pay. 


JR. 

AND  COMPANY 


NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 

FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 

Tfmp/e  3-301 8 
KALFIGH.  N.  C. 
1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

•  • 


FIRST  PRIZE  in  the  Dayton  Advertising  Club's  annual  contest  among 
sales  training  kits  went  to  "Bill  and  Randy,"  the  training  bulletins 
issued  by  the  International  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  The 
certificate  is  presented  by  Bill  Anderson  (left)  of  Parker  Advertising  to 
John  S.  Shank,  circulation  director  of  Dayton  Newspapers  who  is  in 
charge  of  ICMA's  training  program. 


to  all  former  Globe-Democrat 
employes  who,  for  whatever 
reason,  did  not  accept  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  Post-Dispatch  or 
did  not  maintain  that  employ¬ 
ment  for  one  full  year. 

Members  of  the  pressmen’s 
teamsters’,  machinists’  and  elec¬ 
tricians’  unions  voted  to  accept 
the  Globe- Democrat  offer  and  all 
members  of  these  unions  are  now 
beneficiaries  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment. 

Previous  suits  brought  by 
unions  representing  the  printers, 
mailers,  stereotypers  and  paper- 
handlers,  involving  severance 
pay  claims,  resulted  last  year  in 
Missouri  Supreme  Court  rulings 
in  favor  of  The  Globe-Democrat. 
The  state  high  court  wa.s  later 
upheld  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court. 

• 

Weekly  Editor  Named 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

William  Neubeck,  for  two 
years  a  reporter  for  the  Tren¬ 
ton  TimeH,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Vandalia 
(Ohio)  Chronicle.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  R.  George 
Kuser  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Chronicle  and  a  director  of  the 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers. 

• 

$100,000  for  Camp 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia’s  Old  Newsboys 
made  the  7th  Annual  “Old  News¬ 
boys  Day”  the  best  yet  when 
they  took  in  more  than  $100,000 
selling  the  Happiness  Edition  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  to 
raise  money  to  send  sick  and 
disabled  youngsters  to  the  Va¬ 
riety  Club  camp. 


Engravers  Lose 
Effort  to  Gain 
Jobs  at  Camera 

Washington 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  has  issued  an  order  re¬ 
quiring  the  Denver  Photo-En¬ 
gravers’  Union  to  abide  by  a 
previous  ruling  that  gives  cer¬ 
tain  photocomposing  work  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  New.8  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  typographical  union. 

The  engravers  were  found  to 
have  been  violating  the  law  by 
refusing  to  process  work  turned 
out  by  printers  operating  the 
Kenro  camera  in  the  Denver 
Publishing  Co.  plant.  The  orig¬ 
inal  decision  on  job  jurisdiction 
was  handed  down  Nov.  7,  1963. 

Members  of  the  ITU,  the 
Board  held,  were  entitled  to  per¬ 
form  work  consisting  of  “the 
operation  of  the  Kenro  camera 
and  the  work  processes  involved 
in  the  use  of  that  camera  to 
enlarge  or  reduce  the  size  of 
photo-positives  made  by  the 
Fotosetter,  to  make  type  re¬ 
verses,  to  make  screened  Velox 
prints,  to  make  negatives  for 
paper  offset  plates  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  paper  offset  plates.” 

In  another  case,  the  NLRB 
held  that  operation  of  an  ATF 
phototypesetter  should  be  done 
by  lithographers  in  a  New  Or¬ 
leans  offset  plant.  The  lithogra¬ 
phers’  union  represents  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  plant.  A  minority 
of  the  board  favored  assignment 
of  the  work  to  printers.  Geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  cited  as  a  factor  in 
the  lithographers’  claim. 


Toronto  Papers’ 
Contract  Block 
Goes  to  Board 

Toronto 

An  Ontario  government  con¬ 
ciliation  board  has  begun  hear¬ 
ings  on  a  dispute  between  tlie 
three  Toronto  daily  newspapers 
and  the  International  Photo- 
Engravers  Union  representing 
alxiut  45  employes.  The  papers 
already  are  in  slow-moving 
negotiations  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union. 

The  board  for  the  engravers’ 
dispute  was  appointed  by  Labor 
Minister  Rowntree  after  13 
months  of  negotiations  failed  to 
resolve  any  of  36  items  involved. 
The  negotiations  broke  off  Feb. 
12. 

Thorniest  issue  is  the  union’s 
demand  for  shortening  of  the 
work  week  to  four  from  five 
days.  Other  mechanical  unions 
on  the  Toronto  papers  withdrew 
this  demand  after  putting  it 
forward  originally. 

The  engravers  also  are  asking 
for  no  Saturday  work,  a  $15-a- 
week  wage  increase  from  a  basic 
$145  and  improved  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

The  conciliation  board  is 
headed  by  District  Judge  J.  B, 
Robinson  of  Haileybury,  and  the 
members  are  George  S.  P.  Fer¬ 
guson,  Toronto  lawyer  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  publishers,  and  Tom 
Osborne  of  the  printing  press¬ 
men’s  union,  nominee  of  the 
engravers. 

• 

Saturday  Magazine 

Bakersfield,  Calif. 

A  staff-produced  weekly  mag¬ 
azine  section,  “The  Golden  Em¬ 
pire,”  has  been  added  by  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  each 
Saturday.  The  tabloid  section 
contains  news  of  agriculture, 
real  estate,  home-garden,  tele¬ 
vision  and  features.  The  cover 
carries  a  full  page  color  photo¬ 
graph  or  drawing  of  Kern 
County  life,  with  artist  Walter 
Giradano  providing  special  art 
work. 

• 

‘Old  Glory’  Honor 

Philadelphia 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  received  the  Leo¬ 
pold  C.  Glass  Memorial  Award 
for  “outstanding  service  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Old  Glory”  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  Flag  Day  parade 
here.  The  award  was  accepted 
for  him  by  John  S.  Gillen,  the 
Inquirer’s  managing  editor. 
Prior  to  each  holiday,  the  In¬ 
quirer  has  published  a  reminder 
and  a  request  to  fiy  the  flag. 
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J.  D.  Ferguson, 

Of  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Dies 

Milwaukee 

J.  Donald  Ferp^uson,  retired 
president  of  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  and  editor  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  died  June  23.  He 
was  73. 

Mr.  Ferppison  retired  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1961,  after  46  years  in 
newspaper  work,  including  38 
years  with  the  Journal. 

A  native  of  Nevada,  Mo.,  he 
became  interested  in  news  work 
as  a  senior  in  hiph  school  when 
the  local  paper’s  only  reporter 
asked  him  to  help  cover  a  cy¬ 
clone  story.  He  determined  to  pro 
to  journalism  school  and  financed 
his  education  at  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  through  a  series  of 
railroad  jobs. 

After  graduating  in  1915,  Mr. 
Ferguson  bought  the  Boonville 
(Mo.)  Weekly  Republican  in 
partnership  with  his  college 
roommate,  Houston  Harte,  who 
later  became  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Standard  Times. 

Editorial  Writer 

Mr.  Ferguson  later  served  on 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the 
Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Tribune 
where  he  was  telegraph  editor, 
managing  editor  and  editorial 
writer  before  joining  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  in  1923.  He  be¬ 
came  the  Journal’s  chief  edito¬ 
rial  writer  in  1927 ;  associate 
editor  in  1938  and  president  and 
editor  in  1943. 

Mr.  Ferguson  was  a  familiar 
figure  at  political  events,  in¬ 
cluding  national  conventions.  He 
covered  the  party  conventions 
for  nearly  30  years,  starting  in 
1924.  Even  after  becoming  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  in  1943,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  report  the  conventions 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Ferguson’s  service  activi¬ 
ties  were  largely  limited  to  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  groups, 
such  as  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club  and  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  director.  He  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  ad¬ 
visory  board  since  1953. 

*  * 

Leland  L.  Chesley,  57,  for¬ 
mer  state  editor  of  Chicago’s 
American  who  left  the  paper  in 
1958  to  be  a  political  publicist; 
June  19. 

♦  * 

Lester  Penn,  68,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  Oklahoma 
City  Times  for  more  than  25 
years;  recently. 
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Mrs.  Lafayette  Speed,  68, 
known  to  Clevelanders  as  Ethel 
Laney,  budget  editor  of  the 
(Cleveland)  Plain  Dealer  for 
more  than  20  years;  June  15. 

*  «  * 

J.  L.  Caton,  78,  former  editor 
of  the  Jefferson  City  (Tenn.) 
Standard  and  the  Dandridge 
(Tenn.)  Banner  and  a  reporter 
for  various  Tennessee  newspa¬ 
pers;  June  14. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  J.  Drake,  49,  farm 
editor  of  the  (Cleveland)  Plain 
Dealer;  June  17,  after  a  long 
illness.  He  began  his  career  on 
the  weekly  Berea  (Ohio)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

*  *  m 

Fred  J.  Miller  Jr.,  53,  as¬ 
sistant  division  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  retail  adver¬ 
tising  department;  June  15. 

*  *  , 

James  E.  Dingwall,  76,  city 
editor  of  the  Owosso  (Mich.) 
Argus-Press  for  32  years  until 
he  retired  in  1957;  June  14. 

4c  «  41 

Jambb  C.  Moss,  64,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Wil- 
liamstown  (Pa.)  Times  for  34 
years;  June  19. 

*  *  * 

Jean  R.  La  Grange,  44,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Portage 
(Ind.)  Wave;  June  16. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  I.  Rinard.  57,  city 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Evening  Journal;  June  16. 

4c  *  * 

Ruth  Linney,  58,  columnist 
for  the  North  W  ilkesboro 
(N.  C.)  Journal-Patriot. 

*  *  * 

Ezra  Jennings  Crane,  62, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Maui  Publishing  Co., 
Hawaii;  March  29. 

*  •  • 

Evelyn  Hayes,  former  fash¬ 
ion  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  Washington  Evening 
Star;  recently. 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

I  Newspaper  Appraisers 

'  APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
Partnership.  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
posee.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
I  R.  Krebbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMB^IT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
sonaiity  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellins. 

I  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


VERNON  V.  PAINE. 
Quality  Newspai>ers 
899  W,  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


SALBS-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


WANT  TO  SELL?  List  with  us.  No 
'  paiier  too  biir — none  too  small.  Enter- 
!  prisinir  and  financially  qualified  buyers 
I  desire  to  become  publishers.  Your  con- 
I  fi<lence  resiiectetl.  Dixie  Newspaiiers. 
j  Brokers,  Box  379,  Ga<lsden,  Ala. 


,  A  GOOD  BROKER  saves ‘hunting’ costs, 
i  Kuidee  on  maximum  tax  advantaKes  and 
;  counsels  toward  successful  operations, 
j  Newspai>er  Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O. 
i  Dr.  12428.  Panama  City,  Fla. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

CLEAN,  SOUND  SAFE  WEEKLIES— 
Wis.  $45M-$90M-$210M :  Colo.  $20M- 
$25M-$2SM;  Wyo.  335M;  Mont.  $65M : 
Idaho  $35M;  III.  $58M;  Mo.  3125M : 
Fla.  $320M.  Others.  Marion  R.  Kreh- 
biel.  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans. 


DAILIES  and  WEEKUES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Require  as  little  as 
315,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker,  Panama  City, 
Ida.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  nisht. 


1.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  Several 
I  availabilities.  Please  let  us  know 
I  your  re<iuirements. 
j  2.  CALIFORNIA.  1963  Kioss  was  3130.- 
000.  One  of  the  fastest  (trowing  areas 
I  of  the  state.  Ade<iuate  plant.  Pricetl 
I  at  3130,000.  Terms. 

JACK  L.  .STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  HollywcKxl  Blvd. 

Los  AnKeles  28.  California 


GROUP  OF  WEEKLIES  covering 
metroiK)litan  area.  Cash  flow  in  rapid 
I  train.  Biir  Krowth  potential.  Comiietition 
favorable.  Price  32.000,000  with  29'; 
down.  Vernon  V.  Paine.  899  W.  Bonita 
Ave.,  Claremont.  Calif. 


HIGH  PROFIT  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE 
310.000  down  I  Includes  receivables  and 
buiblinK.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  Area 
Oxle  714  .733-1361. 


ONLY  35,000  DOWN  hanilles  unop- 
poae<l  North  Carolina  weekly  oi>eratiun 
in  335,000-irross  class.  Busy  area  with 
Kootl  (rrowth  factor.  Write  fully.  DIAL. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49C01. 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY.  Chart  Area  2. 
trrossinK  350,000  (and  should  trross  375,- 
000).  Price  315,000  including  appro.xi- 
mately  36.000  accounts  receivable,  office 
furniture,  mailinir  eiiuipment.  No  plant, 
but  Kood  printinK  contract  available.  A 
low-cost  buy  for  a  trood  man/wife  team 
with  know-how  in  writinyr  copy  and 
sellinK  space.  Must  have  38,000  cash 
towards  purchase  and  capital  to  oiter- 
ate.  Write  Bo.x  1920,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I  Newspaper  Consultant  Wanted 

:  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  GROUP.  Zone 
2 — Kointt  offset — seeks  temporary  (4  to 
!  6  weeks)  early  to  mid-fall  services  of 
:  workinft  consultant  in  all  phases  of 
mechanical  operations.  Fee  open.  Box 
I  1897,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspapers  ff'anted 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Small  daily,  hig-h 
Kroes  weekly  or  weekly  with  vigorous 
ttrowth  |x>tential  in  E&P  Chart  Area  4 
or  North  Carolina.  Successful,  finan¬ 
cially  able  former  publisher  prepared 
;  to  deal  for  cash  or  terms  kindest  to 
I  present  owner.  Will  nefrotiate  with 
principals  or  brokers.  Would  like  to 
close  this  summer.  Write  fully.  Box 
I  1877,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

I  Publications  For  Sale 


FOR  SALE:  SMALL  MONTHLY  farm 
I  and  stock  raaKazine  in  Area  4.  with 
J  unlimited  potential,  for  enterprising 
!  management.  Write  Box  1799,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CLASSIflED 


I  Advertising  Rates 

I  Uae  RofM  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laserMoa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (tayable  wiU 
order)  4  tieitt  •  80e  per  liec  each 
IntartiM;  3  tl«tt  #  90c:  2  41  SLOO; 

1  tiMe  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
far  box  serrice  and  Cdont  at  1  add!- 
I  tional  line  In  yaiir  capy.  3  linat  aiininiva. 

Air-auil  tarvica  on  blind  adl  $1.00  extra. 

I  Do  not  sand  irreplaceable  clippintt,  itc. 
in  retponta  ta  Help  Wanted  adt  until 
dirict  raquast  it  made  for  tbaai.  EAP 
cannot  be  ratpontibla  far  thair  ratnm. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  timet  •  $1.25  par  lint  each  intcrtlan; 

3  timet  «  $1.35;  2  •  $1.45;  1  that 
$1.55  par  lint.  If  keyed,  Ud  50c  for  bax 
strvict  and  count  at  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  linat  minimum.  Ah'-mail  ; 
i  tarvica  on  blind  adt  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
j  (Payable  with  order) 

j  52-Time  Contract  Rata 

I  8Sc  par  lint 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES:  j 
EAP  clauifltd  advertitint  it  tet  In  6-point  ' 
typo.  Advortisamantt  tet  complttaly  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  linot, 
without  white  ipace,  ditplay  headt,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  tpccidad  rata  (tM 
rata  chart  of  varieut  numbtrt  af  Intar- 
tiont)  on  a  lint  count  batit.  Far  txampit, 
i  an  adewtisament  of  ten  linat  will  be 
!  billed  at  10  timet  the  clastifltd  line 
I  rata,  ate. 

Advartitemantt  utinp  extra  white  space 
and/or  ditplay  heads,  text  or  tifnatura 
:  in  Vodna  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  aiata  rule 
maaturemant — (14  linat  ptr  inch)  at 
I  the  prevailing  rata  far  the  number  af 
intartiont. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIB):  The  use  af 
rulat,  betdfaca,  cuts,  or  other  dacaratioat 
chaniat  your  classillad  ad  to  “clattMad 
I  ditg^.”  The  rata  far  ClattHiad  Display 
it  $2.50  ptr  aiata  line— $35  p»  calnma 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tnoadoy,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  Evt  average  wards  to  tbi  llntu  No 
abbravintiont.  Bax  haldart’  Idantitiaa  bald 
I  i  in  strict  conidanca.  Rtplitt  mailed  daily. 

I  £  Editar  A  Publithtr  ratarvaa  the  rifbt  ta 
j  I  adit  all  cagy. 

■  Editor  &  Publisher 

I  050  TkM  Avo..  N.  T..  N.  T..  10022 
I  PhoM  PLoio  2-70S0 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Equipment  Mart 


Printing  Plants  For  Sale 


BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUCE 


CALIF.  PRINTING  PLANTS 
Groaa  S12M,  price  tlOM,  dn  STM 
Gross  S40M,  price  $25M,  dn  S8M 
Gross  S80M,  price  S43M,  dn  S13M 
Griss  S300M.  price  $160M.  dn  29% 
Arisona.  price  S60M.  down  $13M 
Large  Western,  $530M,  down  29% 
DBAN  SELLERS,  c/o  Foothill  Associ¬ 
ates,  130  Main,  Lm  Altos,  Calif.  Phones 
9<8.6119  or  948-4459. 


Composing  Room 


3  LINOS.,  MODEL  6.  MODERNIZED. 
Bscellent  oondiUon.  $900  Ea.  Special 
price  for  package  deal.  Bright-Craft 
Lino,  Inc.,  1307  So.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago-6,  III.  939-5041, 


Business  Opportunities 


IF  YOU  ARE  QUALJF1E3),  with  some 
management  counsei,  to  run  a  small 
daily  or  good  weekly  and  sire  interested 
in  making  nominal  investment  for 
minority  interest — with  stock  options 
that  provide  maximum  incentive — this 
may  be  your  opportunity  to  move  into 
ownership.  Write  fully.  Box  1867,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


GOOD  USHa>  TURTLES:  Old-style  24" 
wide  tops  will  take  9-column  chases. 
Being  replaced  with  8-column  jm. 
Spacemakers.  Most  makes  represented. 
Contact  Floy  Pyles,  Port  I^uderdale 
(Fla.)  News,  or  jm.  NEWSPAPER 
PRODUCrriON  outfitter,  seo  East- 
land  Road,  Berea,  Ohio  44017. 


Investment  Opportunity  Wanted 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  ft  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles — $84.60  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1613, 


KNOW-HOW  AND  UP  TO  $50M 
capital  for  good  2-way  deal.  Elxperi- 
enced  moaey-making  publisher,  all  d»- 
IMurtmo/nts,  will  invest,  take  or  share 
maragement  strong  operation.  43,  top 
re^'-rencoo.  Just  sold  property.  Box 
V  19,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Engraving  Plates 


NEWSP.4PER  SERVICES 


Perforator  Tape 


COMPLETE  TELEVI.'tTON 
EDITORIAL  SERVICES 
available  tor  daily  or  weekly  TV  pro¬ 
gram  listings  and  highlights  in  your 
area;  features,  cartoons,  flllers  and 
crosswords  also  available.  All  or  part. 
Write  for  rates.  Box  1805,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PERFORATOR  TAPETTS  ft  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  ft  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St,  Petersburg,  Fla. 


"PAST  SIXTY"  —  a  new  700-word 
weekly  feature  of  interest  to  men  and 
women  alike.  Already  in  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  Milwaukee  Journal,  St. 
Petersburg  Times.  Write:  Meg  Hale, 
6911-A  Frederick  Sq.,  Dallas-^,  Tex. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HANDY  FILLEJRS.  printed  11  pica 
unit  copv — save  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  6451,  San  Francisco. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVINt;— REPAIRING— TR  UCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
J  Ackson  2-6105 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 


THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co..  Inc., 

1100  Roes  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


Located  California. 


F-4  INTERTYPES,  21883  and  21884,  4 
pocket,  saw,  quadder,  blower,  feeder, 
power  shift,  cam  covers,  electric  metal 
pots.  Three  90-channel  magazines  on 
each.  $8,500.  Excellent  condition.  Being 
replaced  by  Linofilm.  Contact  Produc¬ 
tion  Manager  Irvin  Baird,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  Star. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


UNIVERSAL  PRESS 
ROP  COLOR 


24/48  Page  Press  ft  Folder 
2  Units  Double  Reversible 
1  Color  Cylinder 
4  Units  Single  Reversible 

Folder  with  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyor 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Web  Widths  30"  and  15' 

Rated  Speed  38,000  Papers  Per  Hour 
48  Pages  with  one  color 
40  Page  Papers  with  full  color 


FOR  MAXIMUM  SAVINGS,  use  clear 
CAL-PLATES  @  47c  on  your  Fairchild 
Engraving  machine.  Newspapers  all 
over  the  U.S.  are— how  about  you? 
Write  for  sample  and  complete  price 
list.  Calumet  Crafts,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  26, 
Naperville,  Ill. 


Times  &  Daily  News 
Second  Ave.  &  Post  Street 
San  Mateo,  California 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 


With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Can  be  divided  into  2  Octnples 
Available  immediately t 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.96  for  14" — all  widths 
t/n  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


PROFIT  BY  OUR  GROWTH 
We  have  just  installed  larger 
presses  and  offer  for  sale  press  and 
stereotype  equipment: 

PRESS  —  serial  150,  32-page  straight 
line,  single  width  Goss  press  with 
23-9/16"  cut-off.  carrying  inch  plates. 
Top  deck,  second  impression  color  foun¬ 
tains.  50  horsei>ower,  AC-V  belt  drive 
with  18,000  per  hour  capacity  double¬ 
plating  and  9,000  per  hour  singleplating. 
Extra  gears,  rollers  and  blankets.  Reel 
fe<l  with  power  paper  lift.  Runs  and 
prints  perfectly.  Includes  quarter  folder 
with  extra  belting. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  —  Wood  Pony 
'  Autoplate,  machine  No.  340  PO..  for 
23-9/16"  cut-off  and  inch  thickness 
plates.  Water-cooled  arch  and  casting 
back  with  vacuum  and  hand  pulled  lead 
pump.  Double  truck  casting  ring,  extra 
regular  ring  and  extra  saws  and  trim¬ 
mers.  Very  good  condition.  Both  pieces 
produce  our  newspaper  excellently. 
Write  or  ’phone  for  full  details,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  sample  papers.  First  come 
— first  served! 


32-PAGE  HOE:  Double  width,  22%" 
cut-off.  complete  with  Cline  controls, 
ink  tank,  16  chases,  metal  pot,  casting 
box,  plate  finishing  machine,  etc.  Lo¬ 
cation:  Chicago.  Available  now  I  $12,- 
0(K)  buys  complete  setup.  Contact: 
Humphries,  18220  Torrence  Ave., 
Lansing,  Illinois  60438.  Phone  312-474- 
4054. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 


24-page,  2  to  1  motlel.  50  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi,  mat  roller. 


LOYAL  S,  DIXON  CO. 
"Newspaper  ^uipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


4  GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 
Two  color  cylinders,  two  reverse  cylin¬ 
ders,  22%"  cut-off.  A  C  motor  drive, 
conveyor,  double  folders  with  double 
upper  formers,  portable  color  foun¬ 
tains,  reels. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


COLE  FOLDERS 


Quarter,  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
combination.  Accurate  fold — high  speed 
for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
Works.  Inc..  1637  W.  Main,  Okla. 
City,  Okla.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


EREICnNG.  DISMANTLING  PreR'dent. 

TRUCKING.  REPAIRING  «  Publishing  Co.,  Box  67. 

AND  PROCESSING  ~  “  division  of 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900  Magazine. 


EQUIPMENT  M.\RT 

- - - - - -  I  Arch  Type — 22-J/j 

Composing  Rottm  I  One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 

- - ^ ^ — - -  Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 

LINO-INT.  MAGAZINE  RACKS.  31  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 

stock  sizes  —  motor  drives  —  pot  well  i  Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers, 
scraper  $4.50;  mat  file  tool  $4.60.  Wm.  :  c  „  .  j,  ■,  a  . 

Reid.  2271  Clybourn,  Chicago-14.  i  E*cellent  fonditt^  Available  August. 


TUBULAR  FOR  SALE 
16- page  capacity.  Long  frame  model 
standard  2-1.  Complete  with  full  stereo 
equipment  all  late  style.  Includes  motor 
and  drives.  See  it  running  daily  at 
News-Virginian,  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


MONOTYPR  GL^  CACT^Serial  j  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

Number  12485.  Electric  pot.  good  con-  ....  _ _ 

dition.  Box  1770,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  ^  60  E.  42nd  Sf.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  #494 
Just  outgrew  it  here  in  booming  Ari¬ 
zona!  Nine  years  old,  always  under 
Goss  service,  had  go(^  care.  Plenty 
extras.  $10,000.  Available  August.  Daily 
News,  Tempe,  Arizona.  602-967-3321. 


1  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  —  No  stereotyping 
with  this  22-2/3  cut-off  |>ress.  Complete, 
I  ready-to-run,  first-class  condition  with 
I  20  chases,  roll  fed.  Location :  Chicago. 
I  Available  now !  Just  $6,000  puts  you  in 
I  business.  Contact:  Humirhries,  18220 
.  Torrence  Ave.,  Lansing,  Illinois  60438. 
i  Phone  312-474-4054. 


GOSS  FLATBED  PRESS— Good  con¬ 
dition,  under  service  contract.  Write: 
Courier-Crescent.  Orrville,  Ohio. 


EXCELLENT  MODEL  E  DUPLEX 
available  at  bargain  price.  Gone  offset. 
Nebraska  City  (Nebr.)  News-Press. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


VANGUARD  WEE 
OFFSET  PRESS 
R-l  5,  36",  Three  Units 

4r  Perfecting  Units  and  folder 

★  Quarter  fold  Attachment 

★  Baldwin  Washup  Devices  for 
all  units 

it  3  Infeed  Devices 

★  One  1,000  Pound  hoist,  frame, 
and  truck 

4r  30  hp,  220-60  cycle  3-phase 
AC  converter  to  DC  Motor 
drive  equipment 

★  2'/2  years  old 

$34,000 

Installment  Payments  Can  Be  Arranged 
Dealers  Protected 
Press  May  Be  Seen  Running  at 
PRIME  PRINTING  COMPANY 
l945-47th  Avenue,  Kenilworth,  Md. 

(Suburban  Washington) 

Phone:  772-3383  Area  Code:  301 


GOSS  UNIVERSAL  _ 


24  Straight— 48  Collect 
6  Units — 1  eoctra  Color  Cyl — AC  Drive 
All  units  reversible — CH  Conveyor 
Located  California — Available  Sept. 
For  full  details  and  copies 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.  Y.  17.  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 


WOOD  AUTOMA'nC  AUTOPLATE, 
22>%;  heavy-duty  autoshaver  with  auto- 
miller;  and  10-ton  Kemp  metal  imt. 
Top  condition  —  low  price  —  available 
now  I  (intact:  Courier-Journal  ft 
Times,  Dir.  of  Purchases,  Louisville, 
Ky. 


ALICO  EVENRAY  MAT  DRIER,  serial 
#600.  A.C.  220-KW  six-3  phase.  Ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  $250.00  f.o.b.  H.  N. 
Weincrt,  230  Highland  Avenue,  Media. 
Pa.  19063. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


HOE  straight  pattern  press  unit  wanted 
89"  between  side  frames,  120"  plate 
stagger,  clip  lockup.  Ink  rail,  ink  pump 
etc.,  superimposed  unit  or  color  cylinder 
preferred.  The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass. 


TUBULAR  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
24-Page  capacity,  long  frame,  standard 
2  to  1;  complete  stereo  equipment;  new 
motor  and  drive;  excellent  condition; 
can  be  seen  in  operation.  Catholic 
Transcript.  786  Asylum  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


STEREOTYPE  METAL  FTJRNACB  3- 
ton  minimum  capacity,  electric  heating 
system,  late  model.  Enclosed  tubular 
router  ft  20  Duplex  tubular  aluminum 
chases.  Box  1886,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


ITS  PERFORATOR,  good.  H.  Bailey. 
Lakeland  Ledger,  Lakeland,  ^a.  686- 
1151. 


WANTED 

Modem  4  or  5-unit  newspaper  rotary 
press — 2  folders — multi-colors — reels  and 
automatic  pasters — capacity.  40-pages, 
40,000  copies  per  hour.  Cutoff  sisa 
22^^  inches.  Please  specify  year  of 
manufacture.  Box  1766,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  27,  1964 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Adminittrative 

I’-USINESS  MANAGER  for  fast-irrow- 
ingt  New  Jersey  weekly  group.  Shirt¬ 
sleeve  executive  familiar  with  all  de- 
I  artments,  with  accent  on  new  process 
production  and  costs.  Outstanding  po¬ 
tential  and  opportunity  for  right  man. 
.Send  resume  and  salary  desir^  to  Box 
1919,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 
PERSONNEL 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  an  excellent  career  position 
available  for  a  man  with  newspaper 
labor  relations  and  personnel  expe¬ 
rience.  Legal  background  preferred. 
Responsibility  involves  assisting  In  labor 
negotiations,  administration  of  em¬ 
ployee  benefits  and  related  legal  and 
insurance  matters.  Excellent  advance¬ 
ment  potential.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  To  apply,  write  F.  D. 
Kelly,  Secretary,  The  Journal  Co.,  333 
W.  State  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
S3203,_  giving  details  of  education  and 
experience.  All  replies  held  in  confi¬ 
dence. 


Classified  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experienced 
claaaified  and/or  display  salesman  on  an 
aggresaive  growing  Ohio  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day.  Tell  us  about  yourself  by  replying 
to  Box  1889,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  take  charge  and  expand 
ilepartment;  California  faster-growing 
.area :  rare  future  opportunity  if  you 
have  ambition,  ability.  Good  salary  now, 
bonus  on  all  increase.  Ideal  climate. 
Phone  or  write  C.  B.  Phillips,  Daily 
Chronicle,  Santa  Paula.  Calif, 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  SADEISMAN.  Chance 
for  advancement.  Modem,  small,  daily: 
good  my  and  fringe  benefits.  Write  or 
call :  Don  Wallis,  Publisher,  Madison 
Courier,  Madison.  Ind. 


WANTED — exmrienced.  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  progressive  36 
page  offset  weekly.  Zone  5.  Good  start¬ 
ing  salary  plus  incentive.  Parent  cor¬ 
poration  now  expanding  into  television 
and  other  media.  Please  send  recent 
photograph  and  resume  to  Box  1780, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

wanted  for  20,000  daily  in  mid¬ 
west.  Top  salary,  several  impor¬ 
tant  fringe  benefits.  Want  ex¬ 
perienced,  aggressive  man  who 
can  handle  all  phases  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  and  assume  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  operation. 
Write  full  details  to  Box  1888, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  ex¬ 
perience,  background,  etc.  All 
replies  will  be  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential. 


Display  Advertising 

ONE  OF  CALIFORNIA’S  most  progres¬ 
siva  small-city  dailies  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  young  advertising  salesman 
presently  earning  $6-17,600.  Excellent 
future  dependent  on  sales,  executive 
ability.  Salary  plus  bonus.  Rq>lies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVEXl’nSING  SALESMAN— Because 
of  outstanding  growth  in  Auto  Linage, 
New  England  medium-sized  daily  and 
Sunday  newq>aper  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  space  salesman.  Skill  in  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  writing  along  with  sales 
ability  and  attention  to  detail  necessary. 
If  you  possess  these  skills,  you  have 
the  opportunity  to  join  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  progressive  and  best  man¬ 
aged  newspapers.  Good  salary  plus  con¬ 
tract  commissions  and  car  expenses. 
Opportunities  for  gnx>wth  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Liberal  company  benefits.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1886,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FINE  STAFF  OPPOR’TUNITY 

If  you  are  26  to  36  years  old  and  have 
had  3  or  more  years’  experience  on  a 
retail  staff; 

If  you  want  to  live  and  work  in  a 
progressive  All  America  City  on  an 
award-winning  newspaper  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains; 

If  you  enjoy  recreation  like  fine  fishing, 
camping,  and  big  game  hunting  oniy 
minutes  away  from  your  home; 

If  you  want  pleasant  living,  good 
schools,  and  cultural  advantages; 

If  you  can  pull  your  weight  on  a  staff 
of  professional  ad  men; 

Then:  Write  to:  Personnel,  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 


PERMANEJNT  POSITION  for  person 
with  newspaper  experience  and/or  col¬ 
lege  advertising  training  for  6,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily.  Good  working  conditions, 
modem  plant,  10,000  resort — diversified 
industrial  and  shopping  center  com¬ 
munity  with  year  round  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Elvening  News. 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST  has  a 
career  opix)rtunity  for  a  young  retail 
salesman  with  3  or  4  years’  experience. 
Right  man  can  grow  to  be  manager. 
Salary  open.  Write  or  call :  L.  B.  Rock, 
Personnel  Dir.,  1516  "L"  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  aggressive,  rapid¬ 
ly-growing  and  established  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Southern  Calif.,  40,000  ABC 
class.  Man  we  are  looking  for  would 
be  directly  responsible  to  the  publisher. 
Must  be  promotion-minded,  capable  of 
organizing  office  staff  and  systons, 
thoroughly  a^uainted  with  “Uttle  Mer¬ 
chant”  carrier  plan.  ’This  position  is 
waiting  for  a  man  looking  for  an 
individual  challenge  and  reward  based 
upon  ability.  Replies  confidential.  Box 
1830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  leading 
publishing  house  in  sunny  tax-free  Ba¬ 
hamas.  Must  be  veteran  in  book  and 
publication  field.  Send  complete  back¬ 
ground,  salary  expected.  Write  Etienne 
Dupuch,  Jr.  Publications  (Y-1),  Nassau. 
Bahamas. 


CIRCULATION 

ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

We  want  a  young,  yet  seasoned  district  manager  who 
is  ready  to  step  up. 

Permanent  position  for  man  experienced  on  boy 
operation  with  abiiity  to  buiid  circuiation.  $140.00 
weekly  to  start  plus  car  allowance  and  generous 
bonus  plan.  A.M.  Eastern  Metropolitan  newspaper. 
Moving  expenses. 

Send  resume  to  Box  1914,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Display  Advertising 

PRIZEJ-WINNINO  SEMI- WEEKLY  with 
8,000  ABC  circulation  seeks  experienced 
newspaperman  capable  of  directing  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  now;  and  assuming  other 
administrative  responsibilities  later. 
Prefer  man  in  30’s.  Community-minded. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  become  key 
man  in  growth  situation  where  news¬ 
paper  excellence  is  appreciated.  Salary 
flexible.  Write:  T.  J.  Lassiter,  Smith- 
field  Herald.  Smithfield,  N.  C. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  needed  now  on 
19,000  West  Coast  Daily  in  group  of 
seven.  A  i>ermanent  spot  with  future 
on  excellent  staff,  l>est  working  condi¬ 
tions,  Excellent  living  in  Northern 
California  recreation  area.  Full  resume 
to  Box  1911,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  ENGLAND  medium-sized  evening 
daily  needs  display  advertising  sales¬ 
man.  Good  newspaper — modern  quarters 
and  facilities — fine  community  between 
Boston  and  Cape  Cod.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  progress.  Box  1750,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THIS  IS  THE  IDEAL  SITUA’nON  for 
a  weekly  newspaper  sales  manager  who 
wants  to  settle  in  a  delightful  Southern 
Indiana  community  and  make  money 
at  the  work  he  loves.  Production  prob¬ 
lems  are  solved  because  the  paper  is 
printed  elsewhere.  Send  complete  resume 
with  details  on  retailer  promotion  ex- 
I^rience  to  Box  1923,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Editorial 

IF  YOU  HAVE  an  agricultural  bsw:k- 
ground;  if  you’ve  had  at  least  3  years’ 
newswriting  exi>erience,  if  you  can 
rewrite,  edit,  do  page  layout  and  write 
heads;  if  you  can  taka  charge  of  the 
news  side  of  an  expanding  weekly  trade 
newspaper  .  .  .  YOU  CAN  HAVE  re¬ 
sponsibility,  authority  and  salary  in 
line  with  experience  and  iwrformance. 
E’amily  man,  age  28  to  40  preferred. 
Write  fully,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments:  Elditor,  ”1110  Poultryman,  P.O. 
Drawer  A.  Vineland.  N.J. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED.  All- 
around  man  who  can  direct  news  and 
photo  staff  of  16,000  daily  in  Chart 
Area  3,  fill  in  on  desk  if  necessary. 
Must  be  exi>erienced,  preferably  35  to 
45  years  of  age.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1811,  Editor  &  Ehiblisher. 


REPORTEIH  —  ’Thoroughly  exi>erienced, 
capable  of  covering  general  assign¬ 
ments,  rewrite,  etc.,  for  lively  Greater 
Boston  weekly.  Please  send  complete 
resume,  incluffing  salary  requirements, 
to:  Box  1864,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WE  KNOW  iT  CAN  BE  DONE.  For 
four  years  we’ve  been  carrying  a  week¬ 
ly  ”Sun  Special”  on  significant  local 
problems,  issues,  customs  &  mores. 
Now  a  national  magazine  has  hired  one 
of  our  ’’Specialists,”  and  we're  looking 
for  a  replacement;  a  hard-digging, 
hard-writing  rei)orter  who  wants  to  find 
and  report  truth  on  the  local  scene.  Ho 
would  have  a  general  run.  with  one  or 
two  ’’Specials”  and  one  or  two  major 
personality  profiles  a  month,  and  we’d 
consider  moving  him  up  to  editorials 
later.  Midwest  background  desirable; 
proved  experience  essential;  journalistic 
conscience  indisi>ensable.  Write  fuily  to 
Paul  Williams,  Managing  Elditor.  Sun 
Newspapers,  4808  South  25th  Street, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  68107 — and  include 
samples  that  prove  your  ability. 


WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  in  Chart  Area 
3.  Desire  iwrson  experienced  in  editing 
more  than  one  wire  for  a.m.  paper  in 
city  of  50,000.  Write  details  of  educa¬ 
tion,  training  and  experience.  Box  1927, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  national  business 
magazine.  Report  and  write  legislation 
and  politics.  Zone  2.  $8-112, OOO.  Box 
1894,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


GENEIRAL  NEWS  REPORTER:  40- 
hour  week,  good  pay,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Contact:  Bert  Lindenfeld,  Elxecu- 
tive  Elditor.  The  News-Palladium,  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor,  Mich. 


Editorial 

CITY  EDITOR  for  14,000  afternoon 
daily.  Permanent  situation.  Give  fuil 
qualifications — salary  expected.  Gazette, 
Sterling,  III. 


EXPEIRIENCED  DESK  MAN  for  morn¬ 
ing  paper.  Reply :  Box  1862,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


EDCPERIENCED  COPYREIADEK  for 
city  desk  of  growing  New  Elngland  p.m. 
daily.  Opportunities  to  advance.  Box 
1891,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  reporter  and  desk  man  on  an 
18,000  circulation,  aggressive  evening 
Ohio  newsi>ai>er.  Good  future  available 
in  progressive  city  of  30,000.  Pension 
and  other  benefits.  Send  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience,  training  and  references.  Box 
1892,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  Lexington  (Mo.) 
Advertiser-News,  prize-winning  daily  36 
miles  from  Kansas  City.  Prefer  recent 
J-school  graduate  with  two  to  three 
years’  experience.  Camera  ability  im¬ 
portant.  Write  fuliy,  including  salary 
expected,  to  Howard  Hill.  Lexington 
Advertiser-News,  Lexington,  Missouri. 


NEWSPAPEIR  MAN  with  editorial  and 
layout  experience  on  Roto  Magazine. 
Elxcellent  oig>ortunity  on  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  1872, 
Elditor  &  ^blisher. 


POLICE-COURT  REPORTER  for  p.m. 
daily,  J-grad  or  1-year  experience.  Send 
photo,  reference.  Jim  Seaver,  Managing 
Eld.,  Clovis  (N.  Mex.)  News-Journal. 


REIPORTER- WRITER 
Interpretive  features,  national  business 
magazine.  Zone  2.  To  $13,000.  Box  1890, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  by  philosophi¬ 
cally  liberal  Democratic  Ohio  daily  of 
8,500  circulation.  Elxperience  unimpor¬ 
tant;  willin^ess  vital.  The  Daily 
Standard,  Celina,  Ohio. 


STATE  EDITOR — One  of  Chart  Area 
6’s  beet  non-metropolitan  dailies  has  an 
exceptionally  desirable  position  for  a 
state  editor,  either  an  experienced  desk 
man  or  perhaps  a  top-notch  J-grad.  In¬ 
volved  is:  stringers  sui>ervision,  copy 
reading,  head  writing,  origination  of 
features.  Elxcellent  starting  salary, 
merit  raises,  top  extra  benefits,  ideal 
working  conditions.  Write  Box  1896. 
Elditor  &  Publisher,  with  details  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  training ;  also  photo. 


$10,000  TO  START  .  .  .  for  copy  editor 
on  metropolitan  morning  paper.  The 
man  we  are  looking  for  is  probably  a 
city  editor  or  news  editor  on  a  smaller 
I>aper  who  is  interested  in  a  bright 
future  in  a  major  competitive  city.  He 
should  have  hosdiine,  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  and  leadership  potential.  Box  1875, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  by  prize-win¬ 
ning  evening  newspaper  in  50,000  Illi¬ 
nois  community.  Bonus,  profit-sharing, 
free  insurance,  sick  pay,  and  other 
advantages  on  top  of  excellent  starting 
pay,  plus  merit  raises.  Elxcellent  future 
in  expanding  newspaper  grroup.  Send 
details  of  education,  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  Box  1887,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITING  MAN 

A  metr<H>olitan  afternoon  newspaper  in 
Zone  6  is  seeking  a  fully  experienced, 
general  assignment  reporter  who  likes 
to  dig  for  the  whole  story  and  present 
it  in  its  most  readable  form.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  opportunity  and  challenge,  we 
offer  the  qualified  man  good  pay,  liberal 
benefits,  and  pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Please  write  fully  to  Box  1870, 
Elditor  &  Publisher, 


YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMEN:  Eim  a 
master’s  degree  and  $3,000  a  year. 
Graduate  assistantships  open  at  major 
university  professional  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Graduate  study  includes  work 
on  big-city  newspaper.  If  you  have  soma 
experience,  a  bachelor’s  degree  and 
earned  a  B  average  in  college,  you’re 
eligible.  Box  1874,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HEIJ*  WANTED 
Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Printers 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
The  ijereon  we  want  should  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  small  daily  women’s  departs 
ment,  with  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  high  readership  features.  She 
should  he  attractive,  personable,  mature, 
with  good  disposition  and  business 
judgement.  Write  own  letters.  Needed 
in  about  a  month  by  long  established 
literary  organization  in  N.Y.C.  Replies 
confidential.  Give  background  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  in  first  letter.  Box  1880, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


ASSOCIA’TE  EIDI’TOR  —  Young  man 
with  editorial  experience  wanted  to  as¬ 
sist  in  planning,  editing  and  writing 
trade  magazines.  Ability  to  write  lucidly 
and  willingness  to  assume  responsibility 
essential.  Will  consider  new  journalism 
grail  with  exceptional  ability.  Located 
in  Madison,  Wis.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements  and  sample  of  writing  to 
Box  1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  BDI’TOR — Opportunity  to  do  a 
professional  job  on  a  lively,  independ¬ 
ent,  growing  newsi>aper.  Write  or 
’phone  collect:  Edwin  C.  Cronk,  Man¬ 
aging  Eilitor,  Evening  Press,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  N.Y. 


I 

I  COURTHOUSE  REPORTER- County 
Ekiitor  for  Ashland  (Ohio)  Times  Ga- 
^  zette.  Six-day  p.m.  of  9,600.  Must  be 
handy  with  camera.  Good  insurance 
program.  Wanteil  immediately.  Please 
;  send  clips  and  references  first  letter. 

I  Howard  Smallsreed. 

EDI’TOR  for  small  suburban  Chart  Area 
9  daily  neeiling  thorough,  ilistinctive 
'  news  coverage  and  informeil,  lively 
I  editorial  comment.  Successful  exiieri- 
I  ence  in  directing  news  staff  in  competi- 
!  tive  situation  essential.  Start :  $‘100  a 
i  week.  Box  1898,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  EXCITING  SPORTS  START:  Join  3- 
I  man  staff  of  lively  Eastern  daily.  Oi>- 
lK>rtunity  unlimit^.  Beginner?  Brief 
ex!>erience?  Racing,  liowling,  outdoor 
I  interests  welcome.  Box  1925,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

'  GEiNERAL  REPORTER  to  handle  city 
^  anil  county  lieats.  Some  photiigraphy 
!  desirable.  Good  opportunity  for  young 
man  seeking  valuable  exi>erience.  (Jail 
'  or  write:  Charles  R.  Moser,  Managing 
I  Eilitor,  Ellwooil  City  Leailer,  Ellwooil 
'  City,  Pa. 


;  EDITOR  for  iCone  3  afternoon  daily. 

I  Tell  all,  including  salary  requirement, 

I  in  first  letter  to  Box  1900,  Eilitor  & 

I  Publisher. 

■  IMMEDIATE  OPES^ING  for  wire-local 
copy  desk  combination.  Will  train  alert. 
I  mature  reiiorter  desiring  professional 
I  ailvanrement.  Salary  oiien.  All  details 
first  letter.  Eilitor,  Skagit  Valley  Her- 
I  aid.  Mount  Vernon,  Washington. 

I  KEY  ROLE  FOR  RIGHT  WOMAN 
I  Career  job  in  syndicate  business  for 
I  qualifieil  woman.  Newsiiaiier  exi>erience 
preferreil;  stenogra|>hy  requiretl.  Inter¬ 
esting  work — attractive  future.  Phone: 
MU  8-4364. 

REGISTER  &  ’TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
488  Miulison  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


REPORTER  —  Capable  handling  any 
beat ;  exiierienceil  preferreil  but  will 
consider  recent  J-School  Grailuate. 
Prefer  Va.,  W.  Va..  N.C.  man.  Morn¬ 
ing  new'spaiier.  Central  Virginia,  120,- 
000  metro  |x>p.  Five-ilay,  40-hr.  week, 
numerous  fringe  lienefits.  David  W. 
Wright.  Managing  Editor,  The  News, 
Lynchburg,  Va. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


=  Name- 


=  Address- 


1  City. 


.Zone. 


.State. 


By. 


m  Clastification, 


1  COPY. 


SHARP-SHOOTER  to  lie  night  eilitor  of 
,  daily  twice  a  week — swing  into  vital 
;  3t2  8iK>t  other  shifts.  Ideal  for  re- 
'  ijorter  on  way  up.  Lively  small  city. 
:  Unstereotyiieil  approach:  young  staff. 
,  Box  1924,  Eiilitor  &  Publisher. 


g  Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden 

I  Mail  to: 

i  DITOI  i  PUMJSHR  •  KO  Third  Avsihm  •  New  York,  New  York.  I0Q22 


SPOR’TS  WRITER  or  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  expanding  A.M.  Mid¬ 
west  pai>er  over  lOli.lKlO:  2-5  years’  ex- 
lierience.  College  and  Midwest  back¬ 
ground  preferreil.  Ailvancement  iiossi- 
bilities  on  paiier  emphasizing  quality. 
Box  1904,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance. 

FREB-LAN(?E  WRITER 
Free-lance  writer,  specializing  in  human 
interest  stories,  for  expanding  national 
newspaper.  Get  in  on  the  ground  floor. 
Send  resume  to; 

Marvin  S,  Weiss,  Asso.  Editor, 
’THE  NA’nONAL  INSIDER 
2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd., 

Chicago,  Illinois  60639 

iMail  Room 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN  wanteil.  Must 
he  exiierienceil  in  all  phases  of  mail- 
room  ofieration.  Top  salary  and  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  Please  give 
full  background  in  first  letter.  Box  1912, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

NEWSPAPER  AND  COMMERCIAL— 
All  Departments,  front  and  hack. 
V.P.A.,  1  No.  5th  St.,  Richmond-19,  Va, 

Photography 

WANT  YOUNG,  SELF-STAR’TING 
I  news  photographer,  with  experience, 
i  for  53,000  afternoon,  Sunday  paper. 
I  Opportunity — excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Contact:  Gene  Thome,  Managing  Ed., 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier. 

Pressmen 


WAN’TEI  PRINTBniS— Tape  punchers, 
makeup  men,  floor  men.  Night  work; 
over  $140  per  week  with  good  fring* 
benefits.  Box  1862,  Editor  &  Publisiier. 

Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
IDfCELLENT  OPPORTUNl’TY 
IMMEDIATE  OPENING 
Metropolitan  newspaiier  invites  appli- 
cation  frran  qualifieil,  experienceil  Pro. 
duction  Manager.  Applicant  must  he 
well  aliove  average,  and  lie  a  comiieient 
iulministrator.  (jompany  provides  paid 
retirement  plan;  also  hospital,  meilical, 
surgical  program.  Complete  informa¬ 
tion,  exiierience  and  liackground  should 
be  furnisheil  in  first  letter  to: 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
THE  SEA’TTLE  TIMES 
SEA’TTLE  II,  WASHINGTON 


Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  RELA’nONS  ASSISTANT 
wanted  to  write  news  releases  and 
radio-tv  spots,  produce  radio  programs 
and  specif  promotions  for  large  medi¬ 
cal  organization.  Must  be  promotional- 
minded,  experienced  writer.  Excellent 
benefits;  some  travel.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1895,  Editor 
,  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  BUREIAU  at  Ivy  League  Uni¬ 
versity  has  oiiening  for  an  experienced 
writer.  Must  lie  able  to  research  :ind 
write  news  anil  feature  material  for  a 
variety  of  news  meilia.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringe  lienefits  for  professional  of 
proven  exiierience.  Write  full  details  of 
experience  anil  eilucational  background 
with  salary  reiiuirements  to  Box  1910, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  advertising 
agencies  in  Southern  New  England 
neeils  live  wire,  exiierienced,  public  re¬ 
lations  writer  and  contact  man.  Billing 
in  the  shop  justifies  salary  of  9-M  for 
the  right  guy,  but  additional  business 
just  waiting  to  lie  cultivateil.  Here  is 
an  opiiortunity  to  develop  a  PR  deiiart- 
ment  with  all  the  resources  of  an  old 
and  resiiecteil  advertising  agency  work¬ 
ing  for  you.  Box  1908,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Research 


NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH  MANAGBS 

The  Miami  Herald  plans  to  establish 
a  market  research  section  in  our  pro¬ 
motion  deiiartment.  We  need  a  man 
with  research  exiierience  to  set  up  the 
program,  keep  tabs  on  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  fastest  growing  markets  and  use 
research  to  assist  other  deiiartments 
with  their  sales  problems,  ^nd  com¬ 
plete  background  information  and  salary 
requirements  to  Earl  Truax,  Promotion 
Director,  The  Miami  Herald. 


!  RESEARCH  LIBRARIAN  for  staff  of 
1  independent  radio  commentator.  Write: 

Bob  Siegrist,  Kaiser  Knickerbocker 
I  Hotel,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  or  call:  BR 
6-7276. 

Teletypesetter  Operators 
PRESS-CTEREO  FOREMAN,  under  45  1  TTS  OPERA’TOR,  JOURNEYMAN 

years  ®f  ^d  Sunday  ability  open  here.  $3.00  per  hr.  Im- 

oyer  lOO.OTO  circulation  in  Zone  9-  mediate  —  permanent.  Giv”  reference. 
Prefer  ex^rience  in  mwhanical  and  ,  Th^,  Messenger.  Athens.  Ohio. 
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administrative  phases  of  operations. 

:  Excellent  equipment.  Fringe  benefits 
and  salary  commensurate  with  qualifica¬ 
tions.  All  replies  held  in  confidence. 
Send  complete  details  to  Box  1865, 
Editor  &  ^blisher. 

Printers 

PRIN’ITNG  MANAGER.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  fully  qualified  manager  to 
;  supervise  substantial  job  shop  opera¬ 
tions  in  Arkansas.  Nevada,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  The  man  we  hire  must  know 
the  printing  trade,  he  a  successful  sales 
and  business  manager  and  be  willing  to 
travel  extensively.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  expected  salary  to  Box 
1864,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 

TTS  Perforating 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION 
Wo  can  accept  a  few  trainees  for  4- 
week  courses  beginning  July  6,  Aug.  S, 
and  Sept.  7.  Must  tyiie  50  w.p.m. 
WORTH-EDWARD  CONSULTANTS 
II  Commerce  St.,  Newark-2,  N.  J 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Adminigtrative 


Circulation 


Digplay  Advertiging 


GES^BRAL  MANAGER,  38,  Midwes^- 
30,000  circulation  morning-eveninsf  — 
seeks  share  of  ownership  i>OMibility,  Bx- 
(lerienced  in  news,  advertising,  promo¬ 
tion,  labor.  Box  1856,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PERSONNEL  ASSISTANT 
S|)ort8  e<litor,  30,  wants  to  forsake 
newsroom  to  learn  in  top  jiersonnel  de¬ 
partment.  Box  1017,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  all-around,  top- 
notch.  with  years  of  experience  in 
general  newspai)er  and  magazine  art 
work,  including  exiiert  retouchintt  in 
coarse,  fine  screen  and  Roto,  both  black 
and  white  and  color;  drawinKS  in  iiencil, 
charcoal,  i>en  and  ink  and  airbrush 
rendering;  has  thorouRh  knowleclfte  of 
production.  Seeks  iiosition  as  staff  artist 
of  publication  in  N.Y.C.  area.  Box  1926, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 
familiar  with  all  jihases  of  circulation 
includinK  ABC  and  Little  Merchant ; 
also  farm  and  Keneral  advertisinir  lay¬ 
out  and  copy.  Interested  in  permanent 
I>08ition  in  circulation,  advertisinir  or 
>reneral  managrement.  References.  Box 
1906,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

STREET  SALES 

Man  50  years  of  aire  has  Iwen  in  street 
sales  .35  years  various  newsiwiwrs. 
Honest,  dei>endable,  l>est  of  reference. 
West  or  South  only.  More  information 
if  you  are  interestetl.  Bo.\  1902,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

TRAVELING  REPRESENTATIVE  or 
Distributorship.  Good  liackKround  in 
various  phases;  proven  record  of  ac- 
cmnplishment.  Middle-airetl,  Kood  char¬ 
acter,  AAA  references.  Zones  2,  3  or  5. 
Call:  304-327. 8694,  or  write  Box  1921, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Claggified  Advertiging 

CAM — 26  Years’  experience  (26-320,000) 
Producer  I  Now  available. 

Box  1848  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTTSING  SPACE  and  display 
and  telephone  sales  promotions,  spe¬ 
ciality  sellinK.  Box  1863,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BITSINEISS-AD  MANAGER  combina¬ 
tion,  36,  small  daily  only.  Zone  9.  Box 
1922,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS  |  Dig/day  Advertiging 

Circulation  Consultant  will  set  up  de-  I - — — — - — - - - - 

partment,  train  men,  dwelop  or  man-  ADVERTISING  MANAGER:  Powerful 
aKe  all  phases^  circulation.  Must  h^e  success  record— outstanding  promotions 
advance  notice-available  Auirost  1.  All  _gygtematic  ontanizing,  sellinR.  Anx- 
^rrespondence  ronfidential.  Box  1816.  |  improve  situation.  Box  1859, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  I  *  Publisher. 


Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRB8.SIVE.  MATURE  CIRCTTLATOR. 
15  years'  experience,  seeks  challenKing 
position  with  future.  Consider  Circula¬ 
tion  or  Home  Delivery  Managership  or 
supervisor’s  job.  Box  1863,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  DIRElCTrOR,  presently  em¬ 
ployed  metro  newspapers,  desires  circu¬ 
lation  manager’s  position  with  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper.  Proven  top  promotion 
record.  Cost  and  personnel  stabilizer. 
Married.  Age  45.  Record  excellent.  How¬ 
ever,  present  opportunity  limited.  Box 
1876,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
RETAIL  or  NATIONAL  MANAGER 

Eighteen  years'  diversifieil  exiierience  in 
advertiging  direction  and  promotion 
management.  Unusual  background  in 
the  gamut  of  advertiging  administra¬ 
tion.  budgets,  controls,  cost  analysis. 
Broail  public  relations  experience  and 
leadership  activities  in  newspaiier  ami 
advertising.  Age  43.  Available  for  news- 
paiiers  20-350M  circulation. 

Box  1913,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  Indlcete  location  without  apecific  Identification 


'  SI^RTS  EDITOR-NEWSMAN,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Award-winning  col¬ 
umnist.  Can  direct  staff  or  take  diree-  | 

;  tlon;  can  use  camera.  Married,  have  | 

I  family.  Need  quick  connection — will  go 
I  anywhere.  Box  1499,  Editor  &  Pub-  1 
I  lisher, 

!  WIRE  EDITOR— Eleven  years’  experi- 
i  ence  metropolitan,  small-town.  Makeup.  ^ 
Box  1803,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

I  WORKING  NEWSMAN  SEEKS  CHANGE  I 
I  Any  editorial  or  magazine  > 

I  Box  1719,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

'  EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REIPORTEIR 
seeks  women’s  page  j(A>  area  9.  Has 
I  clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Box 
;  1826,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

'  MANAGING  EDITOR  who  likes  to 
work  displeased  with  front  office  iiolicy. 
Prize-winner,  degree,  married,  family — 
best  references.  Box  1829,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

I  ALL-AROUND  NEWSPAPERMAN,  35. 

;  fifteen  years’  experience  as  reporter, 
editor,  foreign  correspondent  in  S.E. 

'  Asia,  Europe,  U.S,  and  U.N. ;  seeks 
:  job  with  medium-sized  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  radio  and  tv.  Mcried, 

1  child.  Box  1878,  Eiditor  &  PubL''her. 

DEDICATEID  NEWSMAN  seeks  daily  or 
I  weekly  in  Western  Pa.,  Elastern  Ohio 
or  Northern  West  Va.,  in  which  to  put 
i  9  years  of  experience  to  work  in  per- 
I  raanent  job.  Top-notch  feature  creator. 

I  Traveled.  Box  1861,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  bored  with  PR  job, 

I  wants  post  with  newspaper  in  areas 
7-8-6,  Sijorts  or  politics  preferred.  Box 
j  1866,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

'  I  AM  TIRED  of  prostituting  myself  for 
'  a  dollar — living  in  fear  of  a  brick 
through  my  window  in  the  night — and 
working  a  64-hour  week  for  a  40-hour 
salary.  You  can  have  me — in  return  for 
a  position  which  requires  the  free  and 
!  unbridled  exchange  of  ideas,  thoughts — 

1  and  the  writing  of  unslanted,  un- 
slanderous,  and  truthful  news  copy, 
features  and  editorials.  Bigots,  racists, 
demagogues,  or  Birchers  need  not  reply. 

'  Five  years  in  news  and  PR  have  quali- 
i  fied  me  for  ray  present  editorship. 
Twenty-five  years  of  living  qualifies  me  ! 
for  humanity,  and  I’d  like  to  return. 

,  Anywhere  in  the  U.S.  or  overseas.  Box 
1879,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


REPORTER  100-M  ilaily  seeks  change. 
MA  History  ;  2  years’  teaching — 2  years’ 
Federal  service.  Washington.  Clips 
furnished.  Age  27,  family.  Box  1850, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE.  COPY  EDITOR’S  job  wanted 
on  small  daily  or  reporting,  editing  on 
weekly  in  Mid-South.  Four  years'  ex¬ 
iierience  general  news,  sports  wire,  fea¬ 
tures.  Know  heads,  layout,  camera.  Age 
25,  married.  References.  Box  1909.  Elili- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencieg 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Elditorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  ESmployers  and  Elmployecs. 
PRESS 

Elmployment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D,  C.  tel. :  638-3392 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W,  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSMAN  seeks 
challenging  job — executive  iiost,  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  academic,  PR:  13  years’ 
experience  all  desks,  beats,  editorials. 
Box  1916,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EIDITOR — Nine  years’  editorial — 
strong  on  wire  ecliting,  makeup.  Go 
anywhere — U.S.,  Canada,  overseas.  Box 
1907,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

EnJITORIAL  WRITEIR  for  Zone  1  week¬ 
ly  or  small  daily.  Prolific.  All  subjects. 
Humor  a  specialty.  Box  1901,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

GIRL  J-GRAD  seeks  general  assign- 


Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCE  WRITER- news  report¬ 
ing.  columnist,  staff,  publicity:  versa¬ 
tile;  former  etlitor ;  seeking  writing 
and/or  allied  position.  San  FVancisco 
Bay  Area.  Male.  36.  Zone  9.  Bo.x  1899, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher, 

Machine  Operatorg 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR-MA43HINIST. 
9  years’  experience  on  weekly  as 
straight  matter  operator,  and  care  of 
3  machines.  Experience  in :  ad  makeup, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  Ludlow; 
some  makeup  and  lockup  of  pages.  Age 
35,  married;  member  of  I.T.U,  Box 
1884,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAHEIR  —  24:  eight  years’ 
newspaper  and  military;  63  SAO  Photo 
Of  Year.  Resume  available.  Don  Hol- 
sombeck,  903  Georgia  Ave.,  LaGrange, 
Ga. 

YOUNG  MARRIED  MAN,  photographer 
in  U.S.  Navy,  desires  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  newspaper.  Expiration  date 
from  service  in  August.  Relocate  any¬ 
where,  preferably  Zone  5,  7  or  9.  Dis- 
tails  write:  Daryl  B.  Hall  PEI  2,  U.S. 
Navy,  Box  191,  Bagdad.  Elorida. 

Public  Relationg 

INFORMATION  AND  PR 
Experience  includes:  wire  service  staff 
foreign  correspondent,  airline  p.r.,  in¬ 
stitution  fund  raising,  government  leg¬ 
islative  liaison  and  information  officer. 
•Seek  industry,  institution,  education  or 
tra<le  association  information/public  re¬ 
lations  iK>sition.  Excellent  health,  36; 
now  located  Washington.  D.C.  Box 
7083,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Special  Editiong 
SPBCTAL  EDI’nONS 


ment  work  on  medium-sized  <laily.  No  .  piTc  aSr  type  sl^ial  ismies  Self- 
location  restrictions.  Good  writer.  Ex-  '  ®  ®P®**“*  issues,  sieii 


cellent  references  Tessie  Herdincr  920  financing,  lYell - knOWn,  experienced, 
W.'TalI^'L"'"t..''L:nsingr  Mich.  gompleto  «ti.faction  assured.  Box  1882, 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Young  metropolitan  sports  editor  wants 
to  join  expanding,  progressive  daily  in 
20-40.000  range.  Prefer  California  or 
Florida.  Box  1915,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EIDITOR — Elnergetic  tt2  man 
on  large  daily  desires  to  head  sports 
staff  of  medium  to  large  daily.  Bo.x 
1918,  Eiditor  &  Publisher, 


Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

SPEICIAL  ElDmONS.  Business  Review 
Pages,  Church  Of  The  Week  Pages  all 
sold  at  a  preferred  rate.  Samplee  avail¬ 
able  on  request.  References:  Dodge  City 
Daily  Globe,  Dodge  CEty,  Kansas;  The 
Free  I*ress,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
or  Tile  Colorado  I*rw  Association. 
R.  P.  Carmenn,  P.O.  Boot  4267.  Santa 
Fa  Drive  Station.  Denver.  (Colorado 
80204  or  call  Code  303  266-3023. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Publisher,  Editor 

It  is  not  unusual  for  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher  to  disagree  in 
print  with  some  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  by  his  editor  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

It  is  unusual  for  a  publisher 
to  agree  with  a  reader  that  the 
editor  has  been  slanting  the 
news,  the  editor  saying  the  pub¬ 
lisher  is  wTX>ng,  all  on  the  same 
page. 

For  several  months  the  town 
and  island  of  Nantucket,  Mass., 
30  miles  south  of  Cape  Cod,  has 
been  torn  by  a  school  board  con¬ 
troversy.  A  majority  of  the 
school  board  vot^  to  oust  the 
school  superintendent,  Charles 
H.  Minnich,  as  of  June  30.  He 
has  charged  breach  of  contract 
and  has  brought  a  damage  suit 
against  three  of  the  board  mem¬ 
bers.  A  special  six-member  team 
representing  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers’  Association  visited  the 
island  to  probe  the  situation. 
The  island  people  have  taken 
sides  and  the  only  newspaper, 
the  weekly  Inquirer  and  Mirror, 
has  carried  columns  of  stories, 
letters  and  editorials  in  almost 
every  issue. 

The  weekly  is  the  last  of  the 
“blanket  sheet”  papers  in  the 
country  carrying  nine  12-pica 
columns  on  a  22"  by  30"  sheet. 
It  was  established  in  1821. 

The  paper  was  bought  a 
couple  of  years  ago  by  George 
W.  Morgan  who  subsequently 
bought  and  merged  the  only 
competing  paper.  The  Town 
Crier,  started  in  1947.  In  De¬ 
cember,  James  G.  Crowley,  a 
former  Scripps  -  Howard  and 
Hearst  writer  and  executive, 
was  made  editor  and  general 
manager. 

*  *  * 

In  its  May  28  issue,  the  In- 
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Battle 

quirer  and  Mirror  carried  a  let- 
ter-to-the-editor  in  which  a  local 
reader  stated: 

“The  editor  is  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  express  his  personal 
opinions  in  editorials.  My  ob¬ 
jection  is  to  the  way  the  news  is 
‘slanted’  week  after  week  and, 
what  is  even  more  objectionable, 
to  the  attempted  defamation  of 
character  by  innuendo.” 

Next  to  the  letter  was  an  un¬ 
signed  editorial  “In  Self  De¬ 
fense.”  It  called  attention  to  the 
charges  in  the  adjoining  letter 
and  acknowledged  the  right  of 
the  letter  writer  to  a  point  of 
view  and  to  have  it  printed. 

“But  we  believe  we  have  some 
rights,  too.  We  do  not  believe 
we  should  be  required,  or,  in¬ 
deed,  that  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance  we  could  be  expected  to 
remain  seated  while  somebody 
comes  at  us  with  a  belaying 
pin,”  the  editor  said. 

“Right  off,  then,  we  categori¬ 
cally  deny  the  allegations  from 
top  to  bottom.  .  .  . 

“But  a  newspaper  does  not 
manufacture  the  news.  It  re¬ 
ports  it.  This  is  what  this  news¬ 
paper  has  done.  .  .  . 

“In  this  business,  more  per¬ 
haps  than  in  any  other,  we  have 
to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
please  everybody.  .  .  . 

“We  do  not  know  what  is 
meant  by  ‘attempted  defamation 
of  character  by  innuendo.’  This 
could  be  anything  at  all  with 
which  anyone  happened  to  dis¬ 
agree.  But  if  it  means  what  it 
seems  to  mean,  we  plead  com¬ 
plete  innocence  and  would  like 
to  see  a  bill  of  particulars. 

“Finally,  there  is  the  accusa¬ 
tion  that  we  have  ‘slanted  the 
news.’  .  .  . 


“The  accusation  of  ‘slanting 
the  news’  is  a  phenomenon  which 
is  inevitable  whenever  any  two 
groups  or  even  any  two  individ¬ 
uals  feel  deeply  atout  any  news 
development,  as  two  groups  so 
obviously  feel  deeply  in  our 
school  situation. 

“In  such  situations  the  editor 
inevitably  becomes  the  fall  guy, 
for  whatever  he  does  is  going 
to  infuriate  one  side  or  the 
other.  At  any  time  the  facts 
in  the  case,  whatever  they  may 
be,  are  of  the  kind  which  either 
of  the  two  groups  would  rather 
not  see  in  print,  the  editor  can 
be  sure  he  is  going  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  ‘slanting  the  news,’ 
and  there  isn’t  one  single  soli¬ 
tary  thing  he  can  do  about  it 
but  hope  the  slings  and  arrows 
will  be  hurled  with  something 
less  than  fatal  force. 

“This  is  one  of  the  unhappy 
facts  of  life  with  which  all  edi¬ 
tors  have  to  live.  It  isn’t  easy, 
and  it  is  one  reason  why  some 
newspapers  are  so  ineffably 
dull;  their  editors  can’t  take  it 
any  more  and  seek  comfort  and 
safety  in  banality.  This  one 
would  rather  be  stoned  in  the 
streets  than  yawned  at  in  the 
living  rooms.” 

•  *  • 

The  following  week’s  issue, 
June  4,  an  editorial  signed  by 
Publisher  Morgan  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  editorial  column 
in  which  he  said: 

“This  writer,  on  the  basis  of 
the  record  to  date,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  Miss  Wallach’s 
(the  letter  writer)  conclusion 
regarding  ‘slanting’  of  news  is 
amply  supported.  The  technics 
of  the  propagandist  have  in  his 
judgment  been  employed  in 
place  of  objective  efforts  to  find 
the  basic  facts  or  conflicting 
concepts  that  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  And  this  opinion 
of  the  writer  is  support^  by 
that  part  of  last  week’s  editorial 
replying  to  Miss  Wallach  where 
it  is  implied  that  the  avoidance 
of  dullness  and  banality  justifies 
taking  liberties  with  the  facts. 

“With  respect  to  the  charge 


of  ‘attempted  defamation  )f 
character  by  innuendo’  it  should 
be  flatly  stated  that  no  insinua¬ 
tions  are  justified  that  reflect 
adversely  on  the  integ^rity  of  any 
party  to  the  dispute.  Neighbors 
may  be  mistaken,  foolish,  mis¬ 
guided  or  wrong  for  various  re;i- 
sons  but  they  are  not  scoundrels 
because  they  disagrree  among 
themselves  on  the  cause,  natuie 
or  solution  of  community  prob¬ 
lems.” 

«  *  * 

Directly  under  this  was  an 
editorial  signed  by  Editor  Crow¬ 
ley: 

“I  now  reassert  everything 
which  I  said  in  the  editorial 
printed  last  week  entitled.  In 
Self  Defense,  and  I  state  that 
the  Publisher  himself  is  in  error 
in  taking  exception  to  it. 

“He  is  as  much  entitled  as  I 
am  to  his  o^vn  convictions  on 
anything  under  the  sun.  But  he 
is  no  more  infallible  than  I,  and 
I  state  now  that,  in  my  opinion, 
he  is  every  bit  as  wrong  in  his 
criticism  of  what  I  have  printed 
in  this  newspaper  as  he  says 
that  I  was  in  printing  it.  .  .  . 

“I  have  not  slanted  the  news, 
I  have  not  taken  liberties  with 
the  facts,  I  have  not  attempted 
defamation  of  character  by  in¬ 
nuendo,  I  have  not  used  the 
propagandist’s  techniques,  and 
I  deny  absolutely  that  I  have 
reviled  anybody  or  that  I  have 
been  vituperative,  although  I 
myself  have  been  reviled  aplenty 
by  a  few,  including,  on  occasion, 
the  Publisher  himself.  .  .  . 

“There  may  be  much  in  the 
Publisher’s  comments  with 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  agree. 
But  I  do  not  and  will  not  agree 
with  one  word  which  criticizes 
the  good  faith  with  which  I  have 
edited  this  newspaper  since  I 
started  editing  it  six  months 
ago.  .  .  . 

“So  long  as  I  am  privileged 
to  be  the  editor  of  this  news¬ 
paper,  and  that  may  not  be  long 
now,  I  shall  continue  not  only 
to  print  the  news  but  to  dig  it 
up  to  the  best  of  my  ability  no 
(Continued  on  page  53) 

By  Henry  Scarpelli 


VOICELESS.  Many  jieople  who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  vocal  cords 
can  learn  to  talk  anain  with  the  help  of  an  electronic  artificial  larynx, 
developed  by  Hell  Telephone  l.alxiratories.  Held  aKainst  the  thn)at, 
this  small  7-ounce  device  replaces  the  vibrations  of  normal  vocal  cords 
in  producing  speech.  Two  models,  one  simulating  a  man’s  voice  ami  the 
other  a  woman’s,  are  available  at  cost  on  your  doctor’s  recommendation. 


BEDFAST.  Over  5(KK)  shut-in  students  go  to  school  from  home  or 
hospital  with  the  help  of  Hell  System  Schmd-to-Home  Telephone 
Service — and  keej)  up  with  their  classes  almost  as  if  they  were  present 
in  |)erson.  Sjreakerirhones,  which  don’t  have  to  lie  held  or  lifted,  help 
other  invalids  keep  in  touch  with  their  worlds.  Some  ingenious  installa¬ 
tions  have  Ireen  devised  for  wheelchairs  and  beds  by  IcKal  teiephone  men. 


BLIND.  Special  “Seeing  .\id’’  equipment  has  been  designed  so  that 
blind  operators  can  serve  regular  telephone  switchboards.  Its  basic 
principle  is  a  sensitive  irrolx;  which  causes  a  buzz  in  the  o|)erator’s 
earphone  when  it  passes  over  a  lighted  lamp.  Hy  moving  probe  up 
ami  down  a  central  row  of  lamps,  she  learns  what  level  the  call  is 
coming  in  on  and  which  side.  Then  she  uses  jrrobe  to  find  irroper 
hole  and  goes  on  to  com))lete  the  call. 


HARD  OF  HEARING.  Some  (reople  with  im])aired  hearing  find  it 
hard  to  use  an  ordinary  telephone.  For  them,  we  offer  a  s|)ecial 
handset.  It  looks  like  any  crther  and  it  comes  in  the  same  colors.  Hut 
it  has  a  convenient  fingertip  control  in  the  center  which  steps  up  the 
volume  of  incoming  voices  to  the  best  listening  level.  It  can  be  used 
with  any  model  phone  you  may  have — wall,  desk  or  Princess'-'-'  ()hone 
— or  any  of  the  many  business  |)hones. 


Some  Bell  System  services  to  help  tlie  handicapped 


Ours  is  a  serxdce  business — and  we  serve  almost  everybody.  But  not 
everybody  has  the  same  health,  hearing  and  sight.  So  we  try  to  be  tle.xible 
enough  and  resourceful  enough  to  adapt  our  services  to  people’s  needs. 

ddiere  are  many  ways  in  which  we  do  it.  Four  are  shown  here.  For 
information  on  any  or  all  of  these  aids,  call  the  local  Bell  'I'elephone 
Business  Office  or  ask  your  telephone  man. 


HELP  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Serving  you 


Printed  in  US. A. 


There  Must  be  No  Cover-up....’ 


It  happened  last  Halloween  in  Indianapolis. 

The  place:  The  Coliseum  at  the  Indiana  State  Fair 
Grounds. 

The  occasion:  Festive  opening  night  of  an  ice  show. 

The  tragedy:  64  killed,  341  injured,  in  a  massive 
explosion. 

As  a  stunned  city  asked  “Why?”— The  Indianapolis 
Times  assigned  veteran  reporter  Bob  Bloem  to  find 
out.  Through  the  following  days  and  weeks,  Bloem ’s 
reporting  provided  important  leads,  and  kept  public 
attention  focused  on  the  investigation.  These  headlines 
tell  the  story: 

Nov,  3  — State  Fire  Rules  Violated  10  ^  ears. 

Nov.  7  — More  and  More  Evidence  Indicated  LP  Gas 
Caused  Blast. 

Nov.  14 — Gas  Tank  Mysteriously  Emptied  After  Coli¬ 
seum  Blast. 

Dec.  9  — Grand  Jury  Indicts  Seven  in  Explosion  at 
Coliseum. 

The  Times  had  noted,  on  the  day  following  the 
blast,  that  there  must  be  no  cover-up;  that  the  inquiry 
must  be  pursued  until  all  the  lessons  which  could  guard 
against  another  catastrophe  could  be  learned. 

Already,  a  committee  named  by  the  Governor  has 
recommended  sweeping  reforms  in  the  State  Fire 
Marshal’s  office.  A  Legislative  Advisory  Committee  is 
preparing  recommendations  for  the  next  General 
Assembly.  The  procedures  and  responsibilities  of  fire 
inspection  services  have  been  clarified  and  strengthened. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  Memory  of  the  tragedy 
must  be  kept  alive  until  the  General  Assembly  con¬ 
venes  in  1965. 

To  see  this  job  through,  Indianapolis  depends  on 
The  Times. 
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